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THE PRINCIPLE OF LAND VALUE TAXATION.! 


THE purpose of this paper is to examine the-basis of the policy 
of taxing land values, with a view to considering what should 
be the future course of development in that respect. Briefly, 
the main questions at issue are: 

(1) Are land values to be taxed solely with a view to transfer- 
ring some wealth from private persons to the State without 
affecting the production of wealth? 

(2) Is there a better case for the taxation of land values for 
local than for national purposes? 

The first question is answered in the negative, the second in 
the affirmative. The two questions, though apparently quite 
different, are, in fact, closely bound up together. ‘The first part 
of the paper is devoted to an examination of the case for land 
value taxation for national purposes, as ordinarily put from the 
“unearned increment” point of view. This part of the paper 
is critical and destructive, because it is necessary to get rid of 
unsound or insufficient or unimportant arguments before we can 
“see the wood for the trees.” 

The second part attempts to be constructive, though in form 
it is partly critical of the position taken up by Professor Cannan 
in his paper read before the Congress of the Royal Economic 
Society in 1907.2, That paper makes the discussion of land values 
turn more clearly than hitherto on the question whether the 
efficiency of production is involved. ‘Though the answer given 
here is different from that of Professor Cannan, there is agree- 
ment as to what is the really important question. 

1 A paper read before the Economic Section of the British Association, 1910. 
2 Economic JournaL, March, 1907. 
No. 85.—vVoL. XXII. B 
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It is not necessary to dwell at length on the more obvious 
and now generally recognised points in connection with land 
value taxation. It will be assumed that a tax on land value 
cannot be shifted by the owner—or if land is leased and the tax 
levied from the occupier that it can be shifted back to the owner 
when the lease terminates. There are important qualifications 
of this doctrine to be taken into account in dealing with any 
actual scheme of land value taxation, especially of future incre- 
ments, but this paper is concerned only with the more funda- 
mental questions of principle. It is legitimate, therefore, to 
assume that the main distinctive feature of a tax on land values— 
namely, that as compared with taxes on property in general, it 
is borne by the owner and does not get thrown forward to the 
consumer, if that word may be used—is subject to no qualifica- 
tions. This implies also that land values are automatic in the 
sense that they arise through causes not dependent on the energy 
and enterprise of the owner of any particular piece of land. 
Both the advantages claimed for this kind of taxation, and the 
objections to it in so far as they are based on equity, mainly involve 
the assumption that the hypotheses just mentioned are substantially 
true. The advantages claimed are that the tax is no discourage- 
ment to enterprise, and that it takes a part of income to which 
no individual has any right of the same nature as that which is 
usually conceded in reference to values which obviously owe their 
existence in a large degree, or entirely, to a person’s work. 

The main difficulty in the way of levying special taxation on 
land values without hardship and injustice arises out of the fact 
that land in this country has been bought and sold for hundreds 
of years, and those lands which have increased most in value are 
just those which have, on the whole, changed hands with the 
greatest frequency. ‘The present owners cannot necessarily be 
regarded as being in possession of unearned wealth. Conse- 
quently, the very fact that the tax cannot, by hypothesis, be 
shifted on to the much larger body of “consumers” constitutes 
the ground of objection on the score of equity. This has been so 
far recognised in our own legislation that the most important tax 
has been imposed on future increment of value, not directly on 


present value. 
The question whether the increment tax is more defensible 


on grounds of equity than a direct tax on existing land values, is 
one which can perhaps be answered in the affirmative, but it is 
too large a subject to be dealt with in this paper. It is necessary, 
however, to point out that there is no simple and obvious escape 
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from the equity difficulty by the mere device of taxing future 
increments of value. The price at which anyone buys land is 
very largely influenced by expectations as to its future. Very 
often the greater part of the present value is due to discounting 
the future. You cannot, therefore, tax the increment without 
depreciating the present value to the extent of the present value 
of the yield of the future tax. If a piece of land now 
vacant will be worth £1,000 in twenty years when it will 
be ripe for building on, ‘and that is correctly foreseen, 
will not the present value be simply £1,000 discounted at 
compound interest, and the increase be a uniform 3 per cent. 
or 4 per cent. per annum, or whatever the rate of interest may 
be? Anyone who has paid that present value needs the incre- 
ment, it may be said, to enable him to earn interest. To tax 
the increment simply knocks so much off the present value. In 
some German municipal increment taxes interest is allowed (but 
simple, not compound, interest), and only increment above the 
rate of interest, in the case of vacant land, is subject to tax.’ 

But do we really get out of the difficulty even if we allow for 
interest? Do we get, in theory at least, a tax on “unearned 
increment” pure and simple? Is it not like a tax on winnings 
in a lottery, «imposed after the tickets have been bought? Land 
is bought with the knowledge that its future value is problematic. 
The purchaser gives a price for the probability. If you announce 
that all the chances that turn out well will be taxed, is it not 
exactly the same thing as knocking something directly off the 
present value of all the chances? 

Do we not then arrive at this conclusion, that the increment 
value tax is no different, as regards the question of incidence and 
of equity, from a simple tax on existing land values, and that it 
has this peculiar feature which differentiates it from all other 
taxes in force excepting the old land tax, that the true incidence 
of the whole burden, present and future, is on a limited number 
of existing owners of land? 

1 When the rise has been particularly rapid and sudden, it may fairly be con- 
tended that the present holders are to a large extent in possession of unearned and 
unforeseen gains. It is noticeable in German discussions of the subject that this is 
commonly assumed to be the case, and the increment value tax has been usually 
levied not merely on the increment accruing from the date of the passing of the law, 
but from the date of the last sale, which may have been many years previous. This 
attitude can be easily understood when we read in Dr, Boldt’s monograph ‘‘ Die 
Wertzuwachssteuer ” that the author,who in his capacity of member of an Income Tax 
Assessment Commission was able to obtain a good deal of information about profits 
from dealing in land, never in the course of twenty-five years came across any case 
of loss ; and landowners, who claimed that losses and gains must be set against one 
another, were unable to tell him of any cases of loss in that period. 

B 2 
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It is difficult to escape the conclusion that J. 8. Mill 
and others have failed to appreciate the difficulty of taxing 
future increments in such a way that the real incidence 
would not be on present owners of land. Mill, though 
he acknowledges that the present value of land includes 
the prospect of future increase, seems to imply that the future 
increase can be taxed without any loss to present owners. He 
makes no reference to any allowance for interest, but he suggests 
that the land-owner should have the option of selling his land to 
the State at the value which it had antecedent to the imposition 
of the tax. He does not show why we should expect, in the event 
of the land-owner’s accepting the offer at once, that the State 
should find any advantage in the bargain. And it is further 
evident that he did not quite realise the difficulty of the matter, 
as he goes on to say— 

“The State will receive the entire rent of the lands voluntarily 
sold to it by their possessors, together with a tax on the future 
increase of rent on those properties whose owners have sufficient 
confidence in the justice and moderation of the State to prefer 
retaining them. These owners should be allowed, at any future 
period, to alter their minds, and give up their lands for the price 
first offered ; or more if they can show that they have made sub- 
stantial improvements at their own cost.” } 

There is here no recognition of the fact that to offer, after 
twenty years, the original price of a piece of vacant land which 
the owner bought at a price which discounted the increase, is not 
offering him the full value. 

The present Chancellor of the Exchequer also appeared to be 
under the impression, in the earlier stages of the discussion of 
the Finance Bill in 1909, that he was not taking anything from 
the present value of land. That was made particularly clear on 
the third day of the Committee stage of the Fiance Bill of 1909 
(June 28rd) in his reply to Mr. Jas. Hope, who gave the figures 
relating to the calculation of the present value of a property which 
was expected to take twenty years to develop.” The critics of 
the scheme had better ground than its advocates realised, and 
there is still need for further examination of the fundamental 
principles. 

Escape from the equity difficulty is sometimes sought by 
appealing to the general uncertainty as to what precisely are 
the accepted principles of equity in taxation, and as to the real 
incidence of taxes. All taxes, it is said, are open to attack as 


1 Dissertations and Discussions, Vol. iv., p. 245. 2 Hansard. 
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more or less arbitrary in their incidence, so that on this ground 
they could all be condemned, which would be absurd. 
But it is surely going too far to say, with Professor Pigou, 
“In matters of taxation, therefore, injustice, since it exists 
everywhere, cannot be appealed to anywhere.”! We cannot 
escape the difficulties by merely shutting our eyes to them. The 
principles of equity in taxation may be more or less controversial, 
but differences of opinion are not so great as to justify the aban- 
donment of all principles. Nor is the incidence of our great 
taxes so obscure that we can regard it as a matter of indifference 
how the money is obtained. 

It would be admitted by everyone that to put a special tax 
on all persons whose names began with the letter A would be 
unjust. It would not be a satisfactory reply to objections to say 
that all taxes are more or less unjust and therefore this tax is 
no worse than the others. Even if it be true that it is a mere 
chance, but a perfectly even chance, that any given person is 
paying more or less than he ought to pay, if a new tax is imposed 
which certainly strikes A and does not strike B, there is a prima 
facie case that it is introducing inequality. A is just as likely as 
B to be already paying as much as he ought to pay. Why should 
he be singled out to pay a new tax, peculiar in the fact that of it 
alone we can say that its incidence is determinate? 

Then take the comparison sometimes made with such taxes 
as that on tea. That article is selected for taxation because it 
is consumed by nearly everybody, and, in conjunction with taxes 
on coffee, cocoa, and alcoholic drinks, it does practically cover 
the whole population, and it certainly does not fall with excessive 
weight on any one person, since no one has any need for very 
much more tea than the average. Considerations of this kind 
amongst others are taken into account in deciding whether the 
article is or is not a suitable one for including in the scheme 
of indirect taxation. It is impossible to accept the theory that 
all idea of equity is abandoned as hopeless. When the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has to raise additional revenue, the main 
question so far as equity is concerned that he takes into account 
is the distribution of the burden on rich and poor respectively. 
It is generally accepted that the mass of the people should feel 
part, at least, of the burden; and so indirect taxes like those 
on tea, beer, and tobacco, are imposed because it is practically 
certain that, taken as a whole, their incidence will be well 
distributed over the whole population. These indirect taxes 


1 Pigou, The Policy of Land Taxation, p. 12. 
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certainly involve more or less loss of consumers’ surplus—a loss 
which is something in addition to the measurable contribution 
handed in to the Exchequer. But there is a considerable differ- 
ence between this disadvantage of indirect taxation and the 
injustice involved in discrimination against particular persons. 
A tax on owners of land values, it may be argued with a good 
deal of reason, is arbitrary in the same degree, or even in a 
greater degree, than a tax on persons whose names begin with 
a particular letter of the alphabet, in that the incidence of the 
whole future yield appears to be on the owners at the time of 
the introduction of the tax. 

Another argument of a general nature is to the effect that all 
social improvements involve infliction of loss on somebody. The 
removal of an import tax, for instance, equally with the imposi- 
tion of such a tax, necessarily inflicts undeserved losses, and the 
world would stand still if the infliction of loss were regarded as 
a fatal objection to any change in the fiscal system. This general 
principle is not impugned, and appeal to it is made subsequently 
in this paper. But just here it is necessary to observe that it 
does not afford so easy an escape from the equity question in 
connection with taxation of land values, as is very commonly 
taken for granted. 

Let us consider the case of the removal of an import tax on 
corn in relation to the interests of land-owners. They would be 
likely, as one knows, to resist the removal on the ground, amongst 
others, of probable loss to themselves; but everyone feels, 
whether he thinks it politic to say so or not, that the State has 
a perfect right to remove an import tax on corn if it is believed 
to be acting injuriously, and that land-owners and farmers have 
a claim to consideration only to the extent that the change 
should be made without too much abruptness. No one really 
denies this at heart. It may be said that the governing con- 
sideration here is the fact that land-owners have presumably been 
given a special favour to which they had no claims on equitable 
grounds, and that the State may withdraw such a favour; but 
that it is a different thing when it is a question of inflicting loss 
not by mere withdrawal of a special favour. That is rather a 
nice point, which need not detain us since there is a more im- 
portant consideration to be noticed. 

The real reason why everybody, including land-owners them- 
selves, and other people whose interests may be affected, admit 
the right of the State to adopt laws or to repeal laws, 
such as those which impose import taxes, when it is con- 
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sidered that national interests require such action, without 
over much regard to the losses which may be _ inflicted 
on certain owners of property, is that the national gain 
is believed to be greater than the loss which will be suffered 
by some persons. The losses are merely incidental. It is not a 
mere question of transferring so much wealth from certain indi- 
viduals to the State, or to certain other individuals. The primary 
purpose is the removal of conditions which hinder the most 
effective use of the national productive powers. If some land- 
owners are likely to be injured by the removal of an import 
duty, or if others are likely to be injured by the imposition of 
one, it is not supposed that the advantage to the State is exactly 
measured by the injury inflicted on those who suffer loss. It 
is believed that the total production of wealth will be greater, 
and that, consequently, even those who appear likely at first to 
suffer loss may ultimately gain. The gain to the State of the 
removal of conditions which hinder the most effective use of the 
national energies is of a continuous and cumulative kind, having 
ultimate reactions in all sorts of ways which cannot be clearly 
foreseen, so that no set of people can be regarded as necessarily 
losing anything in the long run. 

In connection with land value taxation of all kinds, therefore, 
the important question is whether it is to be regarded as a tax 
pure and simple, or whether any ulterior beneficial effect upon 
production is to be looked for. The contention of this paper is 
that beneficial effects upon production would follow if town and 
urban districts were able to apply a large part of the economic 
rent of land in their area to local improvements. 

It is not intended to imply that there are no good reasons to 
be found in favour of taxation of increment values for national 
purposes as distinct from local. Such reasons do exist in some 
degree. But far the strongest case for land value taxation is to 
be found when the revenue derived is to be expended for the 
benefit of the localities from which it is drawn. 

It is advisable, before explaining fully the grounds on which 
this contention is based, to remove a possible misapprehension 
as to the nature of the beneficial effects on production which are 
anticipated. It is a common argument that existing local rates are 
a burden on industry, and that a sufficient case for expecting bene- 
ficial effects on production is found in the consideration that taxa- 
tion of land values would permit of some reduction of existing rates. 
That, however, is an argument which would apply equally well, 
for what it was worth, if the proceeds of a land value tax were 
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applied to the reduction of an indirect national tax. It may be 
true that most of our national taxes are less open to objection 
than the existing local rates, but that is, so to speak, an accidental 
circumstance. The argument for local application of land value 
taxes put forward in the following pages is quite independent of 
any circumstances of that kind. 

It is also quite independent of the fact that there is a compli- 
cated system of grants-in-aid from the national exchequer towards 
various services locally administered. ‘To apply the revenue from 
land value taxes to local purposes by including them in the 
grants and apportioning them to the localities on the principles 
which govern grants-in-aid, would not be local application of 
these revenues in the sense intended in this article, because the 
revenues assigned to any locality would not be proportioned to 
the yield of the tax in that locality. That method of local 
application, though it may possibly be convenient at the moment, 
is in direct variance with what are claimed to be, in this article, 
the fundamental reasons which afford justification for taxation 
of land values. So long as the whole thing is small, perhaps it 
does not much matter what is done with the revenue. But if 
we consider future developments in the next fifty or hundred 
years, it is a matter of importance that sound principles should 
be followed. 


To many persons it has seemed quite obvious that land values, 
if taxed at all, should be taxed for local purposes. But it is not 
really so obvious when the matter is investigated in the light 
of the economic theory of rent. In fact, the general trend of 
economic opinion is rather the other way. The most illuminating 
discussion of the question at issue, the paper read by Professor 
Cannan before the Congress of the Royal Economic Society in 
1907 (Economic JourNAL, March 1907), puts strongly the case 
against local application of land value taxes. The question has 
been much confused by misconception about the incidence of 
existing rates, but the following quotation from Professor 
Cannan’s paper will bring out the main points at issue :— 

“The followers of Ricardo were apt to talk as if rent could not 
be wiped out. You might, they thought, transfer it from one 
person to another, or to the State, but not abolish it. Recently 
it has been observed that this is not quite true. Arrangements 
are conceivable which would have the effect of destroying rent 
by causing over-cultivation of the lands which, if not over- 
cultivated, yield a rent. It is clear that the rent of any land, 
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however productive, could be wiped out by the simple process of 
enacting that whatever rent there was should be given to all 
who worked on it, and then admitting all workers who offered 
themselves. Competition would attract just such a number of 
workers as would reduce the advantage of working on that land, 
rather than any other land, to nil; in technical language, returns 
would be diminished till the surplus or rent disappeared. Now 
if, instead of the land being thrown open to all workers who 
choose to come, it is let to a number of farmers in the ordinary 
way, but arrangements are made by virtue of which each farmer 
will be able to charge the aggregate rent of all the farms with the 
cost of some particular farming operations—say ploughing or 
harvesting—the net rent eventually reaching the owner will be 
diminished, since each farmer, being able to get this work done 
for nothing, will use more of it than is consistent with the best 
possible working of the land. It is just that sort of arrangement 
which the exemption of buildings from rating would establish in 
regard to what we may call urban cultivation. Over-cultivation, 
in its urban form of over-building, is encouraged by the provision 
of free services paid for by taxation of sites only, and so the 
surplus in the form of site values is diminished.” 

The advocates of site value taxation have laid themselves 
open to this criticism by trying to make too much of some im- 
perfection of the existing rating system and speaking as if the 
one thing to be aimed at was to find a substitute for existing 
rates. That would be, as Dr. Cannan says, like subsidising some 
particular farming operations out of rents, and would lead to waste- 
ful use of these particular operations. But let us return to the earlier 
part of the quotation in which is pictured a farming community 
sharing the aggregate rent amongst the workers, and admitting 
all who care to come. That, it is said, would lead to over- 
cultivation. Similarly, if the aggregate rent of town lands were 
shared by the townspeople, the conclusion is that there would 
be a wasteful aggregation of people in large towns where the 
cost of housing and other services is excessive. In Dr. Cannan’s 
words, “What is taken from site values is simply slopped away 
in increased cost.” 

If there were no further explanation of urban rent than the 
simple Ricardian theory as applied to agricultural land, this 
conclusion would follow. But the all-important fact has been 
lost sight of, that high site values in a town are not due to the 
inherent properties of the soil, but are, in the main, caused by 
the fact that many people have come to live in the town. That 
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makes all the difference. To return to the agricultural parallel, it 
is always tacitly understood in explaining the theory of rent that 
the cost of production and the amount of produce obtained for 
a given expenditure by any one farmer is independent of what 
is happening on other farms. But suppose your various farms 
A, B, C, D, &c., are so situated that the cultivation of B, C, D, 
&c., renders easier the cultivation of A, and the cultivation of 
A, C, D, &c., helps the cultivation of B, and so on. It does not 
matter exactly in what way—it might be by some effect on 
climate or rainfall, but more likely by permitting greater economy 
in the division of labour, more specialisation, mutual rendering 
of services, lowering of cost of transport, &c. If that is the case, 
individual ownership and individual appropriation of rent would 
not lead to the most economical production, but would lead to 
under-cultivation. Each person considers, in deciding to what 
degree of intensiveness to cultivate, the marginal return which 
he can appropriate for himself, as against the marginal cost to 
himself. He does not take account of the incidental advantage 
—small in depth, so to speak, but wide in area—which further 
cultivation of his land confers upon his neighbours. Such a 
situation involving the failure of self-interest to produce the best 
results, is evidently indicated by Mr. Pember Reeves in his book 
on State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand, where, 
speaking of an unfortunate deadlock in the settlement of people 
on the land in New Zealand, he remarks, “ Prices (of land) could 
not rise until a good proportion of the land was cut up and 
settled. The owners could not afford to cut it up until prices 
rose.” ! When land value arises in this kind of way, as is the 
case in cities in England even more than in agricultural districts 
in New Zealand, the pooling of rents would be advantageous to 
production. Marshall has pointed out that where the law of in- 
creasing returns operates, it may be theoretically advantageous to 
give a bounty. Individual self-interest would not lead to the most 
advantageous volume of production. It is this principle, in a some- 
what more generalised form, that can be applied. The provision of 
utilities may take place under conditions which, I have suggested, 
might be termed co-operative and anti-co-operative. They are 
not very attractive terms, but I use them in the absence of any 
other words, in order to avoid frequent circumlocution. By co- 
operative conditions I mean either (1) that increase of output 
by any producer tends towards a reduction of costs for other 
producers, covering the case of Marshall’s “external economies,” 


1 Vol. i. p. 270, 
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and distinguishing from the law of increasing returns as 
applying to a single producer; or else (2) conditions such that 
the satisfaction of one person’s demand adds to the enjoyment 
of other persons, as, for instance, when a man builds a beautiful 
house for his own pleasure he incidentally affords satisfaction to 
all passers-by. By anti-co-operative conditions I mean the 
opposite of co-operative. Either every producer gets in the way 
of all the others, as I have suggested is the case with speculative 
dealing, or else each person in satisfying his own desires inci- 
dentally diminishes other people’s satisfaction—as, for instance, 
by lighting a fire for my own comfort I do something towards 
spoiling the atmosphere for everybody else, or by building an 
ugly house I give annoyance to all my neighbours. 

The possibility of these conditions of production and con- 
sumption, and the failure, in either case, of individual self- 
interest to lead to maximum satisfaction, has been recognised 
by theoretical writers for a number of years—to some extent by 
Marshall and more fully by Mr. Henry Cunynghame and Pro- 
fessors Edgeworth, Pigou, and Chapman. I only differ from 
them in regarding the recognition of these conditions as of urgent 
practical importance, especially in relation to urban land values. 
Progress depends largely on a more critical examination of the 
working of self-interest in relation to the interests of society 
with a view to action in cases where they do not harmonise. 

It would be an interesting, but difficult, undertaking to 
endeavour to discover all the various ways in which aggregation 
of population brings into existence either co-operative conditions 
or their opposite, and the more completely this can be studied the 
better. But it is not at all necessary, and this is a point which 
needs particularly to be emphasised, that we should be able to do 
this, excepting in regard to pronounced and obvious cases. The 
advantages of aggregation may consist simply in opportunities 
for greater division of labour all round, affecting almost every 
method of satisfying wants. Without going into difficult and 
detailed inquiries, we can conclude, from the mere fact that land 
values grow with growing population, that on the whole co- 
operative conditions exist in a marked degree. 

As regards the opposite conditions, it is perhaps more neces- 
sary they should be specifically recognised in order that they 
may be deliberately counteracted. And, as a matter of fact, the 
most important cases of anti-co-operative conditions have been 


1 This instance is merely given as an illustration of the principle. It is not 
suggested that in every case the matter is sufficiently urgent to justify public 
regulation. 
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recognised for a long time. It is recognised that to leave each 
household to dispose of its own refuse does not conduce to the 
maximum advantage of society, and other cases of less urgency 
are now being dealt with by legislation, such as the Town- 
Planning Act. ° 

This brings me to the consideration of the objection that to 
appropriate rent for local purposes would add more to the 
attractiveness of large towns than of small towns, and of all 
towns than of rural districts, and cause an undesirable congestion 
of population. The answer is that the rent of large towns should 
not be used to add to their attractiveness simply by lowering bur- 
densome rates without any attempt being made to remedy the evils 
of congestion. Let us imagine that there is only one kind of 
cumulative advantage from aggregations of population—very pro- 
nounced cheapening of retail distribution of food—and one kind 
of cumulative disadvantage—smoke, also very pronounced. 
Everyone, let us say, uses very bituminous coal. Each person’s 
fires do something to poison the air, but no one would gain any- 
thing worth considering by checking the smoke from his own 
fire. You could leave these two forces to fight against each other. 
Some limit would be reached in the size of a town, at which 
further growth would be stopped by the smoke nuisance. If it 
were proposed to tax site values in order to render the town more 
attractive, without, however, doing anything to check the further 
increase of smoke in the air, there might be valid objections. 
But if at the same time steps were taken to discourage the use 
of bituminous coal, to offer a bounty, perhaps, to encourage the 
use of non-bituminous kinds, a more advantageous equilibrium 
position would ultimately be found than that which resulted when 
cheapness of food and unpleasantness of smoke were merely left 
to balance one another.? 

The kind of uses which should be made of the revenue 
obtained may be best imagined if we picture a country in which 
every town is owned by a company which receives the ground 
rents and is forced by the competition of other town-owning com- 


1 An important recognisable instance of anti-co-operative conditions is found in 
the case of space for recreation. One reason, at any rate, though not the only one, 
why the supply of adequate room for children to play in cannot be left entirely to 
the self-interest of the parents, is that every person in consulting his own interests 
(assuming that he includes his family) does something unwittingly to diminish the 
enjoyment of others when he comes to live in a town. He causes houses and roads 
to take the place of fields and lanes, and makes it a longer journey for everyone 
to get into the country for a change. This cannot be prevented if the advantages 
of urban conditions are to be obtained, but the serious disadvantage to children’s 
health can be mitigated by the provision of open spaces. Such a use of income 
derived from site value was recommended by Marshall. 
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panies to give away all, or nearly all, of the revenue beyond what 
will pay ordinary dividends, in some form of benefit to the in- 
habitants. Obviously, there would be no ear-marking of site 
value rent for any specific services. One may compare, also, the 
case of a theatre, in which some seats necessarily are worth more 
than others. The differential values of the seats do not give rise 
to economic rent. They are all pooled, and the theatre as a whole 
has to compete against other theatres. Some, no doubt, are 
more profitable than others to their proprietors, and in the country 
where all towns were owned by competing companies, no doubt 
some would yield a certain amount of surplus above normal 
profits, owing to peculiar advantages of local situation. But the 
greater part of the advantages arising from mere aggregation 
would be such as could be duplicated almost anywhere, and com- 
petition would force the proprietors to give away all such advan- 
tages to the inhabitants. The greater part of site value would 
thus be given back, in some form or othér, but}; of course, it would 
not be given in the form of low rents in the centre of the town. 
Differential advantages would still lead to differential charges, just 
as in the case of seats at a theatre or cabins on a steamer.! 

This line of argument in favour of taxing site values has been 
recognised to a certain extent by economists, but it has not been 
accorded much weight. Marshall’s plea for the “fresh-air rate” 
already referred to is in line with it; so is the principle of better- 
ment. Professor Edgeworth, in the EcoNoMIc JOURNAL for 1900, 
refers to the more popular way of putting the argument, 7.e., 
that since land values are caused by the activity of the community, 
the community should have them, but does not seem to attach 
much weight to it.” 

Other economists for the most part ignore the essential differ- 
ence between simple Ricardian rent and urban land value, and 
see nothing in the taxation of site values but a mere transference 


1 From the nature of the case some seats are nearer the stage than others, and 
some cabins are better situated than others, but whatever producers’ surplus there 
may be in connection with theatres or steamers has no close connection with the 
magnitude of the differential advantages of particular seats or cabins. 

2 «“ That labour has a right to what it produces is hardly relevant here, since the 
increase of ground rent was not the motive for the sake of which cities were formed 
and improved. It is a bye-product, like acorns on oaks which were planted solely 
for the sake of timber. Does justice demand that we should plant the acorn in the 
place where it has grown, if the parent forest is already too dense ?”—Kdgeworth, 

“conomic JournaL, Vol. 10, p. 498. But if the acorns are an important and 
valuable crop, there will be less planting of oaks than is useful if those who plant 
are not able to appropriate the acorns. And we ought to assume that the production 
of acorns is dependent on the aggregation of the trees to a large extent in order to 
make the parallel good. 
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of wealth from certain persons to the State.!_ Or else, like Pro- 
fessor Cannan, they argue that the effect on production would 
be bad. 

Professor Pigou, in his pamphlet on The Policy of Land 
Taxation, quotes Professor Cannan mainly with approval, but is 
not averse to applying revenue derived from taxation of site 
values to the relief of such burdensome local rates as the poor rate, 
and he argues that as this would absorb more than the proceeds 
of the land taxes which he advocates, there is therefore no field 
for the application of Professor Cannan’s argument. But the 
application of that argument, and similarly of the converse of it 
presented in this paper, depends, not on the amount of the 
revenue raised or the particular local use to which it is put, but 
upon the principle on which it is distributed. Are the high site 
values to benefit the places in which they occur? 

It may be contended that in the case of large towns, especially 
metropolitan cities like London, the growth of site value is not 
to be attributed entirely to the local aggregation of population, 
and that, consequently, the argument for local application of 
economic rent does not apply. It can hardly be doubted, how- 
ever, that to a large extent site value in London is dependent on 
local aggregation. Still more is this the case with provincial 
towns. But there is a further reply to this objection to the local 
application of revenues from land value. Suppose further growth 
of site value in London to result entirely from increasing demand 
by the outside world for the services of London bankers. The 
increased site value should then go towards improving the quality 
or lowering the cost of banking services. That is how the rest 
of the world should gain, provided that the advantages of London 
over other places arise, as is substantially the case, from the mere 
fact that much banking is concentrated in London, and not from 
purely natural physical conditions.” 

1 That is the conclusion to be deduced from what might be called the economics 
of flat-land, in which the interaction of supply and demand is pictured as the inter- 
section of two curves on a plane surface. But when rent is the result of conditions 
of the kind under consideration, we have to think in three or more dimensions. 

2 Perhaps this point can be made clearer by taking an imaginary parallel case of 
simple physical production such as the forests producing timber and acorns 
mentioned by Professor Edgeworth (see footnote, p. 13). Only some modification is 
necessary in order to illustrate the point under consideration. Let the centre of 
the forest be best adapted, not owing to the nature of the soil, but merely because it 
is the centre of the forest, for producing chestnuts, and the value of the chestnuts 
(or the quantity, if we prefer) be supposed dependent not only on the increase of 
oaks in the forest in question, but on the growth of demand elsewhere. It still 


remains true that the site value of the centre should be used to meet the general 
expenses of the forest, only part of it should be allocated specifically to the 
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My conclusion, therefore, is that there is a strong theoretical 
case for the local appropriation of urban site value, on the ground 
that when those whose activities produce a value are able to 
appropriate that value, production is more efficient. It is not 
a mere question of transferring a certain amount of wealth, un- 
altered in magnitude, from some people to others, and recognition 
of that fact makes aH the difference in our attitude towards the 
equity of taxing land values. There is an expectation, well 
founded, that the public will gain more than the land-owners 
lose, and there is no actual certainty that the latter will lose at 
all in the long run as the result of a moderate and gradually 
introduced scheme such as that recommended by the minority of 
the Royal Commission on Local Taxation.!. Regard for the in- 
terests of tenants of property situated on valuable lands must 
prevent any violent change of the rating system, and it is not 
even ideally desirable, if one were starting, for instance, with a 
clean sheet, that buildings should be entirely exempted from local 
rates. But recognition of the fact that the best development of 
urban life would be obtained if each town (including the sur- 
rounding suburbs) were able to devote most of the rent of land 
to improving the attractions of the town, is the point of crucial 
importance in determining our attitude towards reform of local 
taxation. In this direction, rather than in that of National 
Finance, can a decisive case be made out for Taxation of Land 
Values. 

C. F. BIcKERDIKE 


improvement of production and cheapening of price of chestnuts as distinct from 
oaks or acorns. 

1 Or the local application and gradual increase of the increment tax, since that 
principle has been adopted. It is not the purpose of the paper to discuss the best 
methods of carrying out land value taxation in practice. 








PUBLIC LOANS IN THE LIGHT OF THE MODERN 
THEORY OF INTEREST. 


I. 


THE connection between the rate of interest and the course of 
prices has become gradually clearer through the studies of various 
economists, but especially through recent American researches. 
It throws light on the practical business of raising loans for 
public works; but before entering on the discussion of it, it is 
necessary to recall and summarise the historical facts. 

The facts are given in tables and diagrams later. All that is 
needed for the moment is a brief account in words of what the 
statistics indicate. 

(i.) There is first the course of prices. Prices in England are 
chosen, not only because this paper deals chiefly with English 
affairs, but because, owing to free trade, prices in England are not 
complicated by tariff considerations; they therefore have more 
world-wide significance than those of other countries. The actual 
figures taken are the averages given by Mr. Sauerbeck for many 
articles dealt in wholesale; and they are given in two forms, 
annual and decennial. The annual numbers, of course, show the 
greater fluctuation ; they are especially affected by cycles of good 
and bad trade, which usually last less than ten years, and the 
diagram shows accordingly numerous peaks and depressions. On 
the other hand, the decennial average (from 1887 to 1896, from 
1888 to 1897, and so on) obscures those influences, and yields a 
diagram showing slow, steady movements which extend over 
many years. 

The curve of annual numbers (Fig. 1, A) is chiefly marked 
by ups and downs lasting from seven to ten years. It has been 
supposed by some that this periodicity is due to astronomical 
causes influencing the world’s harvests. However this may be, 
the fluctuation itself is indubitable. ‘To bring it out more clearly, 
the curve marked “difference” (Fig. 1, c) has been drawn; this 
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shows the excess of prices in any year over the average for the five 
years preceding and the five following. Here the long period 
changes are eliminated, and the short stand out in relief. 

The curve of the decennial price index may be described quite 
simply. It was falling rapidly until the discoveries of gold in 
California and Australia. It then rose rapidly until about 1859, 
when the expansion of trade had overtaken the gold supply; and 
remained about constant till 1873. After that the world’s demand 
for gold continued to increase, whilst the supplies shrank, and a 
long period of falling prices easued. This was only stopped about 
1894, when the Witwatersrand mines had come into full activity. 
Since then the supply, including new discoveries in West 
Australia, Klondyke, and elsewhere, has increased enormously, 
and prices have risen. 
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Fie. 2. 
A ....0...0... London market-rate of discount, decennial average (1850-59 set 
at 1855, and so on). 
B ——-——-—— Rate of issue, per cent., of Colonial loans. 
Cc —- e—— Yield on Consols. 
Inset— 
—+——»——._ Periodic average of Sauerbeck’s ‘‘ differences,” 
discount rate. 
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(ii.) The rate of discount in London. The “market rate,” 
rather than the “bank rate,” is chosen, as it expresses better the 
true cost of loans ; complaint has often been made of late years that 
the bank rate has no close connection with the real state of the 
market. The annual figures give an even more zig-zagging 
curve than those of price. Decennial averages have therefore 
been taken (Fig. 2, A). It may be noticed from this figure that 
the rate of discount, which was moderate at the time of the Cali- 
fornian discoveries, rose very high in the years following, and only 
fell again when prices had been for some years stationary. Later, 
in the ’eighties and early ‘nineties, the rate fell further—the 
average for the year 1895 was actually less than 1 per cent. It 
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recovered subsequently, and has of late been slightly above 3 per 
cent. 

(iii.) The discount rate shows the value of loanable money for 
periods of a few months. To get the value put upon it in the case 
of permanent investments other data must be used, and among 
these the price of Consols. In the opinion of the present writer 
this is an untrustworthy guide, for Consols have had such a special 
usefulness for bankers that they are sought after at prices which 
even the excellence of the security does not justify. Of late they 
have lost something of their unique prestige, and their price is 
tending downwards to that of other first-rate securities giving the 
same nominal return. The curve shows a break in 1888, when the 
3 per cent. stock was converted to 2? per cent., falling auto- 
matically to 2} per cent. in 1902. In calculating the yield between 
these two dates, the present worth of the temporary extra } per 
cent. has been allowed for. 

The yield on Consols (Fig. 2, C) chieffy differs from 
the discount rate in that Consols did not respond to the 
great rise in the ‘fifties and ’sixties, and that they were slow 
in following the great fall in the ’eighties and early ‘nineties, 
and the recent rise. Slowness of response is to be expected, 
for Consols stand for interests of a more permanent character than 
even a ten-year average of bill discounting. ‘The interesting fact 
is that the fall in the yield of Consols was of about the same extent 
as that in discount, although taking some four or five years longer 
to be accomplished, and that the same is true of the recent rise, so 
far as history has yet revealed itself. The earlier circumstance— 
that Consols during the two decades, 1850 to 1870, kept nearly 
stationary, and never yielded 3} per cent. when discount had 
long been above 4 per cent.—is no doubt due to the peculiar estima- 
tion in which British Government securities were then held, and 
which withdrew them somewhat from ordinary economic 
influences. Nowadays Consols have to suffer the chances of 
history, much like other stocks and shares. 

(iv.) Colonial loans now afford practically perfect security, and 
new issues are often made. It is possible, therefore, to get an 
average based upon actual new demands for money, which is 
better than trusting to the mere transfer of old loans from hand to 
hand, as represented by Stock Exchange prices. This has been 
worked out for the last dozen years (Fig. 2, B), and the result 
should be compared with the curve of yield on Consols. Further 
back than that the comparison would be useless, as the credit 
of the Colonies was not then considered first-rate—particularly 
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at the time of the Australian bank difficulties in the early 
“nineties. 


II. 


The varying rates of interest charged to borrowers depend 
partly on general causes affecting the whole loan market at once, 
and partly on the individual credit of the borrower. The latter 
need not concern us now to any great extent; it is rather the 
action of general causes that we wish to study. Economists 
usually distinguish between the true rate of interest, for the use 
of capital, and the element of insurance against possible loss of 
capital. In securities of the very highest class the risk of loss 
is regarded as negligible, and the whole payment made is of the 
nature of true interest. Many securities have been tending towards 
that position of late years. During peace, at any rate, default 
on the part of a Government has become rarer and rarer; now 
none but the worst of Central American Republics would repu- 
diate its debts, and even they are making serious efforts to become 
credit-worthy—so advantageous is it to have a good reputation. 
We seem to be approaching a period when all Governments will 
pay their obligations with the regularity of an English bank, 
though there remains the possibility that some world-wide con- 
flagration of war may reduce even well-intentioned States to 
bankruptcy. In looking over the history of investments, then, 
a more or less steady fall in rates is seen, due to the improving 
credit of individual borrowers; but this must be distinguished 
from the variations due to really general economic causes. 

Turning to perfectly sound borrowers, against whom no 
insurance premium need be charged, fluctuations in rate occur 
chiefly from three causes: (i.) changes in the normal rate of 
interest ; (ii.) changes in the value of money ; (iii.) changes in the 
activity of trade. Let us take these in reverse order, beginning 
with the most transient changes. 

It is a familiar fact that trade goes through cycles of a few 
years’ duration ; it slowly improves, till the improvement becomes 
so noticeable as to lead to speculation ; this leads to a boom, then 
a collapse, and then, after a period of dullness, the cycle is 
repeated. During these changes, the immediate rate of interest 
varies considerably ; this is seen in the discount rate (Fig. 2, A), 
the demand for bills and short loans being far greater in the 
phase of speculation than in that of dullness. It is naturally 
more difficult to float new long-date loans when there is a great 
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demand for short loans, and the discount rate is high ; but the 
influence on the rate of interest is not great, as everybody knows 
that a boom in the discount market will not last long, and will not 
serve as a substitute for permanent investments. If the curves 
of “market discount” and “price difference” (Fig. 1, C) be 
compared, a very marked similarity will be found, showing how 
trade cycles are characterised by coincidence of high and low prices 
with high and low discount rates ;! but if either of these curves 
be compared with that of the yield on Consols, only faint traces 
of trade cycles will be distinguished in the latter—hardly more 
than one-tenth per cent. change in interest seems to be attributable 
to trade booms and slumps. 

We need not dwell, then, on this point, so far as prices of 
investments are concerned; and we come to the influences of 
changes in the value of money. These changes, as Fig. 1 B 
shows, have been, lately, for twenty or thirty years in one sense, 
and then in the reverse; not that any regular periodic character 
is to be expected of them; there have been times in past history 
when an appreciation or depreciation of money has lasted a 
century. This is not the place for a discussion of the causes of 
the change in the value of money. What we are concerned with 
is the way in which the current rate of interest is affected by these 
slow changes in general prices, to whatever cause these changes 
may be due. 

When prices are rising, the profits of trading are increased 
abnormally, and there is a wide demand for borrowed money to 
trade with, and similarly falling prices cause a restriction in the 
demand for loans, and a fall in the rate of interest. As a crude 
illustration, let us suppose that a manufacturer wishes to borrow 
a thousand pounds from the bank to buy raw cotton, expecting 
to sell the finished cotton goods a year hence ; and that in normal 
times he is willing to pay £40 for the accommodation. Now, if 
during the year prices in general have risen 2 per cent., the raw 
cotton he bought will be worth £1,020, and in selling his manu- 
factures he will be able to charge £20 more on that account. The 
actual rise in price of the cotton goods will probably be more 
than £20, since they will be worth much more than £1,000; but 
the remainder of the rise we may suppose offset by increased 
wages and other expenses. Two per cent. profit on the value 
of the raw material will remain to the manufacturer, and his net 
profits accordingly will be £20 more than he expected. If he 


1 For a recent study of short period fluctuations, see H. S. Jevons, ‘‘ The Sun’s 
Heat and Trade Activity ” (1910). 
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thinks the rise in price likely to continue, he will be eager to 
renew the bargain, and if the competition of other manufacturers 
makes loan money scarce, he will gladly pay something more 
than £40 for the use of the capital. On the other hand, it is 
clear that if during the year prices fall, his profits will be eaten 
into seriously, even if he economises in wages and other ways; 
the manufacturer will be chary of borrowing again, and will rather 
allow his business to be restricted, unless he can get the money 
at an unusually low rate. The outline of this theory is given in 
Marshall’s Principles (1907 edition, p. 593), and it has been worked 
out at length by Professor Irving Fisher and others. 

The illustration is, of course, very crude. On the one hand, 
it does not allow for the fact that wages do not respond very 
rapidly to change of price; on the other, it assumes a power of 
forecast on the part of the trader that he does not possess. If the 
response to economic circumstances were immediate and com- 
plete, and there were no disturbing causes, the theory might be 
put into exact form thus :—“The current rate of interest will be 
equal to the normal rate, plus the rate at which general prices are 
rising (or minus that at which they are falling).” In the case of 
the cotton manufacturer above, the normal rate being 4 per cent., 
and the annual appreciation 2 per cent., the current rate of 
interest should be 6 per cent., whilst, if prices were falling 2 per 
cent. every year, the current rate of interest should be 2 per cent. 

It must be remembered that the rule so stated is complicated 
by other things in practice. In the short period changes due to 
trade booms, very great fluctuations in the interest on short loans 
do occur ; the discount rate has been known to drop from 7 to 
2 per cent. in a year, though nowadays such violent changes are 
no longer found in England. But here the trader’s concern in 
the matter is exaggerated, for in changes that only last two or 
three years there is no time for adjustment in rent and standing 
charges for machinery and office expenses, and not much for 
wages ; hence he gets all the profit of the rise, and suffers all the 
loss of the fall in price. 

In the longer period effects, due to changes in the supply of 
the precious metals, those adjustments can be better made, and 
the uncertainty of the future comes in as a more marked 
moderating cause. At the present time (1911) it is impossible to 
say whether the rise in prices which has, on the whole, lasted 
some fifteen years, continues still, or whether it has come to an 
end. Naturally, then, trade only follows the long-continued price 
changes after delay and to a limited extent; those who borrow 
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during a rise reap some real advantage, and only a part of the 
extra profit made goes to the lender as high interest ; whilst if the 
rise continues for many years and interest rises so high that the 
business man’s profits return to the normal level, the rate will 
probably remain high after the rise has stopped, and traders will 
only gradually realise that business has become unprofitable. 

Thus we should expect that the rule stated above is followed 
only partially, and with considerable delay, in reality. Taking 
Sauerbeck’s decennial price index (Fig. 1, B), we find the follow- 
ing rates of changes—omitting minor changes :— 


1848 to 1859 ... ... Rising 1°8 per cent. per annum. 

1859 ,, 1873... ... Stationary. 

1873 ,, 1894 ... ... Falling 2:0 per cent. per annum, 
1894 ,, 1899 ..._ ... Stationary. 

1899 ,, 1906 ...... Rising 1°5 per cent. per annum. 


If we take the normal rate of interest on first-rate security, 
provisionally, as 3°2 per cent., the full application of the rule 
would require the current rate to have been 5°@ per cent. in the 
fifties, 1°2 per cent. in the eighties, and 4°7 per cent. of late 
years. The actual fluctuations have not been so great as this; 
nevertheless the market rate of discount did stay, on the average, 
well above 4 per cent. for a long time after the early gold dis- 
coveries, and did fall to the neighbourhood of 2 per cent. towards 
the end of the period of gold scarcity. Since then it has recovered, 
but has not risen really high except for short periods. 

As to the general agreement between theory and history, no 
one who studies the diagrams can doubt. 

There remains the “normal rate of interest” and its fluctua- 
tions. To get at it we have left out, in turn, insurance against 
risk, trade cycles, and fluctuations in the value of the precious 
metal. It follows that we may define the normal rate as “the 
rate of interest paid by a borrower of unexceptionable credit, at 
a time when business is neither excited nor depressed, and the 
average price of commodities has been stationary for a number 
of years.” This is the rate of interest discussed in the text-books 
of economics, and shown to depend on the relation between supply 
of and demand for capital. There is a common belief that the 
rate of interest shows a steady fall, as commercial civilisation 
proceeds ; whether this is true or not can only be considered after 
the disturbing causes have been allowed for. Risk, certainly, 
has become less, and therefore interest seems to have fallen. 
But what the history of the “normal rate” has been is another 
matter, and one on which information is hardly available. As 
regards the last seventy years, the curves and tables show that 
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the change must have been very slight. An inspection of Fig. 2 
gives the impression that in the middle of last century the normal 
rate may have been about 3} to 34 per cent., and that now it 
may be about 3 per cent.; but the statistics do not yield much 
more than an “impression.” All that can be said with certainty 
is that the fall, if it exists, has been very slight. The opinion 
to the contrary that prevailed some twenty years ago was a false 
one, due to the fall in apparent interest produced by a fall in prices, 
and the business world is still disconcerted by the recent rise in 
apparent interest rates which has upset the opinion that was 
becoming general. One no longer hears speculations as to the 
chance of capitalists paying to have their money taken care of ; 
but the fall in Consols and other first-class securities is still a 
source of bewilderment to many. 


Tif. 


This paper is not intended as a history, but as an attempt to 
see how far a reasonable forecast may be made for the guidance 
of borrowing Governments. For this, not only must the causes 
influencing the rate of interest be disentangled, but an estimate 
made of the probable course and importance of each. The matter 
will be looked at mainly from the Colonial point of view, and we 
shall leave out of account, therefore, the pressing, wasteful de- 
mands of war, which we may hope the Colonies will never have 
to meet. 

Now the minister of finance has two problems to deal with : he 
has to raise new loans to pay for public works, and from time 
to time he may have to meet old loans which are falling due, and 
which he must either pay back or convert into new ones. The 
British and some other leading Governments have borrowed money 
without any promise to pay back at a fixed date, with the con- 
sequence that in times of depreciation of stocks there is nothing 
to maintain the price of their securities beyond the payment of 
interest. This has led to great loss and dissatisfaction, especially 
among small holders; and it is becoming recognised that a bond 
which promises repayment at par at a fixed date is a sounder 
and more creditable investment. It is a point in favour of the 
Colonial Governments that they have nearly always adopted this 
form of borrowing. They are reaping the advantage of it by 
getting a good name, and we may assume that the plan will be 
continued. Commonly the terms of the loan allow the Govern- 
ment to repay it for some years before. Thus New South Wales 
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in 1909 issued a loan which falls due in 1950, but is redeemable 
at par at any time after 1930, on due notice being given to the 
holders. We may take this as a typical form of security. 

In the Colonies and new countries we may assu.ne that public 
works are paid for by loan, and that old loans are not repaid, but 
converted on maturity. This policy is usual, and is regarded as 
sound by the most careful financiers, for it merely means that a 
Government with a growing business needs a growing amount of 
capital. All that is necessary is careful, conservative valuation of 
the Colony’s assets, and provision of amortisation for those that 
depreciate ; a permanent debt equivalent to the permanent value 
of railways, harbours, and other works must be regarded as normal 
in the present dispensation of things. 

For loans of the usual Colonial type, the slow changes in price 
level are most important. Of the other two influences, trade 
fluctuation is too rapid to have much effect, though some con- 
sideration will be given to it below; and change in the normal 
rate of interest is too slow. It is, of course, easier to estimate the 
consequences of falling or rising prices than to forecast whether 
prices will rise or fall; but a certain guiding axiom may be 
proposed, to which attention is specially called, as the arguments 
that follow are based on it. This axiom, or rather postulate, is 
that prices are more likely to tend towards a certain average level 
than to go indefinitely away from tt. 

The price changes of the last two hundred or more years give 
support to the plausibility of the assumption. During the nineteenth 
century the extremes (on Sauerbeck’s scale) were 111 and 67: 
the mean is 86 and the fluctuation 29 per cent. on each side of the 
mean. But the extraordinary disturbance of the Napoleonic wars 
is included in that period, and if one goes back through the 
eighteenth century, the changes will be found to lie between the 
same limits, though the information is less certain. Even through- 
out the seventeenth century, if the price of wheat be taken as a 
guide, there seem to have been no greater changes. During the 
most commercially prosperous period of the Roman Empire prices 
were not very far removed from those of modern times: it was 
only during the Middle Ages, when insecurity and barbarism had 
led to scarcity of the precious metals, that prices were very much 
lower. But if during the last three hundred years economic causes 
have tended to prevent any extreme rise or fall in the value of 
money, although there was neither any clear conception of the ad- 
vantages of stability, nor organised effort to get it, one may hope 
for even greater steadiness in the future. The community has 
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very great interest in possessing a stable currency, which main- 
tains its value steady from year to year, and favours neither debtor 
nor creditor in the paying back of loans : the community is gradu- 
ally becoming conscious of this, and is tending more and more to 
exercise conscious control over the currency through banks and 
otherwise. In view of this, it does not seem too much to assume 
that fluctuations will, on the average, and in the long run, be 
corrected rather than aggravated. 

To what precise level the currency may be expected to tend, is 
another question. The average of the last ninety years, for which 
Mr. Sauerbeck has worked out index numbers, is about 90 (100 on 
his scale means the average for the arbitrarily chosen period 
1868-77). Since 1880 prices have been consistently lower than 
this, so that although they have been rising of late, it is not fair 
to consider them high, as yet. If there should be a definite 
effort, in the future, to stabilise the price level, and if it should 
be successful, we might expect something near the modern average 
to be chosen—lower probably than 90 on Sauerbeck’s scale. 

Suppose, then, a loan of a million, at forty years, to be made. 
To understand the nature of the contract, first suppose that prices 
have been for some time constant, and remain so, through the 
entire currency of the loan. The interest will be normal. We 
will say, for convenience of discussion, three per cent., though 
no importance is to be attached to the actual figure for the moment. 
Then the borrower receives one million in cash, and pays £30,000 
a year for forty years, and finally pays the million back. The 
present worth of these payments, reckoned at 3 per cent., is 
£29,100 for the first, £28,250 for the second, and so on, £9,200 
for the fortieth, and £306,000 for the final repayment (the “rever- 
sion”): the sum of all these amounts is, of course, precisely one 
million. 

Now suppose the index number rises slowly throughout the 
period, say at the rate of one half per cent. perannum. Then each 
payment by the debtor is made in a depreciated currency. Every 
£201 he pays at the end of the first year will only buy as much 
as £200 at the time of the loan, and is really worth no more than 
that. The present worth of the payments is £28,950, £27,950, &c., 
and this particular series amounts to £883,000, so that the debtor 
has really made £117,000 net out of the transaction. The actual 
course of the index number here is assumed merely for arithmetical 
simplicity, and is not likely to occur in practice ; but the principle 
is clearly illustrated by it. Similarly, if the index number falls, 
the creditor gains a corresponding advantage. 
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So far we have supposed prices to be stationary when the loan 
is made, and tochange afterwards. But if they are not—unless, in 
fact, they have been stationary for a considerable period before 
the loan is floated—another disturbing influence has to be allowed 
for. The rate of interest will not be normal. Thus, if the loan 
were contracted about 1865, assuming the borrower’s credit to be 
thoroughly good, and‘still taking 3 per cent. as the normal rate, 
it is probable that 34} per cent. would have been paid, as the 
activity of trade was making money comparatively scarce. Whilst 
in 1895, with falling prices, and a very low discount rate, the 
money might have been borrowed at 23 per cent. In fact, at the 
time of issue prices may be (i) high, (ii) medium, or (iii) low, 
and any one of these conditions may be combined with that of 
(i) rising, (ii) stationary, or (iii) falling prices: making nine 
initial conditions altogether. What are the probable results of 
loans made under these circumstances (still taking only the long 
period changes into account)? - . 

Small diagrams of the course of prices will help us to grasp the 
conditions. Let a dotted horizontal line be taken to indicate 
medium price level. If we start from the “high and rising” 
condition, we must expect, in accordance with our postulate, that 
the curve is more likely to fall afterwards than to rise much 
more. Accordingly, of the different continuations sketched below 
A is the least likely. B,C, and D are all possible, but of the 














three, C, being intermediate between the others, should be chosen 
as the best guide to results. A Finance Minister basing his expecta- 
tions on curve C is less likely to be seriously wrong than one 
adopting A, B, or D. 

But a borrower on a high and rising market will almost 
certainly have to pay a high rate of interest. It is a well-estab- 
lished conclusion that, when prices begin to rise, the rate of 
interest on short loans does not at first rise much. The apparent 
rate (i.e., the rate quoted on the money market) is perhaps a 
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little high (or money apparently dear), but the real rate conse- 
quently below the normal (or money really cheap). It is this 
fact which gives such a stimulus to trade at such times. But the 
condition “high and rising” implies that prices must have been 
rising for a considerable time : the rate for short loans will have 
had time to adjust itself to the rise, and will have become so high 
that it is as much worth the lender’s while, as three per cent. 
would be when prices were stationary. Now if this is so—if, 
say, 4 or 43 per cent. is quoted in the discount market, and 
has been quoted for a considerable period, the borrowing colony 
will have to pay not quite as much as that, but a high rate 
—perhaps 34 to 3? if its credit would normally entitle it to 
3 per cent. It appears then, that the colony that borrows at 
such a time is burdening itself very heavily, for it has (i) to pay 
more than normal interest, and (ii) to pay it in a currency 
which soon becomes appreciated, as curve C shows, and so involves 
more real sacrifice to meet the obligations. For instance, if India 
had borrowed a million in 1872, on bonds repayable at thirty years 
date, she would have had to pay 3? per cent. And the subsequent 
history of prices shows that the interest payments of £37,500 
a year would have been equivalent, in the currency of 1872, to 
these amounts :—- 


1877, £43,500 ; 1887, £49,000 ; 1897, £62,000 ; 


and the final repayment of a million in 1902 would represent as 
much real wealth as £1,580,000 in 1872. The true present worth 
in 1872 of all these payments, reckoned according to the normal 
rate of 3 per cent. is in the light of subsequent history £1,625 ,000. 
This is what India would have paid for the use of a million. It 
appears then, that when the index number of prices is high and 
rising it is a very bad time indeed to issue public loans. 

It should be noted, too, that although loans for thirty and 
forty years have been spoken of, it is the earlier years that count 
for most, so that prescience has not to be carried to the impossible 
lengths that might be supposed. If a million is borrowed for 
forty years at 3 per cent., the annuity has a present worth of 
£694,000, the “reversion ”’ (lump sum repayable at the end of the 
period) only £306,000. Half of the present worth lies in the 
first twenty-three years of the annuity. At 4 per cent. these 
numbers become: annuity £792,000, reversion £208,000, half 
present worth lying in first eighteen years. 

Take next the condition “low and rising.” This implies 
that the rise is only beginning, and has succeeded to a 
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period either of falling or of stationary low prices. In the former 
case, on account of the inertia in adjusting rates of interest, the 
rate is likely still to be low: and even if prices have been 
stationary, that condition is not likely to have lasted long, so that 
traces of the influence of the fall will remain. This was the state 
of things in the late ‘nineties, when the lucky borrower got 
rates that were quite-unjustified by the course of prices at the 
moment, and in succeeding years. ‘The rise was not well enough 
established to enable creditors to get their due. Thus in 1898 
India, the Cape, and New South Wales all borrowed at less than 
3 per cent., and even in 1901 the British Government raised a 
war loan at less than 2? per cent. But as from about 1896 to the 
present day prices have been rising at about 1 per cent. per annum, 
money was really worth something like 4 per cent. when those 
loans were made. The first dozen years of interest have been paid 
in depreciated currency, and if the principal is repayable after a 
fixed interval of thirty or forty years, it is highly probable that 
that payment, too, will be made in money of less value than the 
money borrowed. A state of low and rising prices should there- 
fore encourage the finance minister to borrow freely, if he can 
spend the money to advantage on public works. 

It is needless to go through all the cases in detail, as the same 
principles apply to them. A brief summary of the consequences 
to the borrower will suffice :— 








High and rising Very bad | Medium and Rather Low and rising Very good 
rising favourable 
High and stationary Bad Medium and Normal Low and stationary Good 
stationary 
High and falling Doubtful | Medium and Unfavourable Low and Rather 
! falling falling favourable 


There is another way of looking at the matter, which helps 
to make it clear, although not giving any really new information. 
Suppose it is a question of borrowing a million, to construct a 
railway that will cost just that sum, and take the conditions to be 
“‘medium and rising.” 1 Several years of rising prices and good 
trade will have made discount rates rule rather high ; and a colony 
of first-rate credit will have to pay 33 to 3% per cent. for money. 
If the construction of the railway be put off for a year it will cost 
more—say £1,010,000—on account of the rise in prices, and it is 
improbable that the money will be raised any more cheaply. But 
as it is a period of fairly active trade, railway traffic will be good ; 
a railway, the construction of which is justified at all, would 
certainly yield at least 3 per cent. net. Accordingly we have 


1 So far as one can see this describes the condition of the year 1911 with 
respect to long-period fluctuations. 
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£30,000 profits and £10,000 saving in cost, to set against £35,000 
interest. The immediate advantage lies in hurrying on the work, 
and there will be, further, an annual saving of £350 interest. 


IV. 


Short period price fluctuations, we have seen, exercise a minor 
influence on the rate of interest ; but they affect the cost of public 
works, and should be taken into account—the more so as it is 
less difficult to foretell their course. 

Trade cycles are not symmetrical. Their typical course is a 
rapid rise to a summit of activity, a break in confidence, a rapid 
fall, and then some years of stagnation, s'owly developing again 
into a rise. To obtain a more precise picture, the figures for 
prices and discount rates, from 1846 onwards, have been analysed, 
with the following results. First, the period must be found ; 
inspection of the curves, and trial, give this as nine years. 
Accordingly, the Sauerbeck “differences” (Fig. 1, C) were 
arranged in columns, the first for the years 1846, 55, °64, ’73, 
&c.; the next for 1847, ’56, 65, &c., and so on, and the average 
of each column taken. The annual average London market 
discount rate was treated similarly (not shown in curves) :— 


Year of Price Discount 

cycle. ‘‘ difference.” rate. 
1 +6 4°25 
2 +4 4°05 
3 +4 3:9 
4 -4 2°4 
5 -4 33 
6 -5 2°95 
7 -4 2°95 
8 +1 3°05 
9 +5 3°65 


[The first year of the cycle is 1900 and every nine years before and after. ] 


The parallelism between the two sets of numbers is most clearly 
marked (see diagram inset in Fig. 2). 

Now for the effect of this periodicity on borrowing. To isolate 
it from the effect of the long period changes already dealt with, 
the average purchasing power of money must be supposed 
constant. Then there is no need to consider the value of money 
at the date of repayment ; it cannot differ much from the average, 
and it is impossible to say whether it will be above or below; 
by so much the problem is simpler than that of long period fluc- 
tuations. It is not even worth while to consider the course of 
prices during the earlier years of interest paying, although the 
present worth of those payments is large; for in the course of 
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nine years some payments will be made in a depreciated, some 
in an appreciated, currency, and whatever part of the cycle one 
starts in the result will be practically the same. There remain 
two considerations of importance—the nominal rate of interest on 
the loan, and the value of the money raised, at the date of 
spending. 

The interest on Colonial loans for thirty or forty years 
naturally does not vary nearly so much as the rate for short loans, 
but it is influenced by the latter. Statistical evidence is hard to 
get, the number of loans brought out under similar conditions of 
credit from year to year being so small. But as one example it 
will be found, I think, that the curve for Colonial loans (Fig. 2, B) 
shows the influence of the rise in discount rates in 1900, and a per- 
ceptible slackening off about 1902 due to “cheap money,” inter- 
rupting the steady rise brought about by other causes. 

Immediately after the maximum of prices the discount rate 
tends to remain high, owing to liquidation of weak speculations, 
and a feeling of mistrust; but a year or two later the rate will 
fall, and is likely to remain stagnant for some time, whilst the 
business world is trying to recover confidence. Then is the time 
for a Colonial Government to make use of its excellent credit. 
A year or two after the collapse of a period of speculation and 
high prices there will be a good deal of floating money, and a 
scarcity of investments which prove attractive in the depressed 
mood of the capitalist. A Government can then borrow cheaply, 
and use the money to the best advantage on a well-considered 
and extensive scheme of public works. 

This conclusion has been reached on purely business grounds. 
It is well to note that governments have often been pressed to 
undertake work at times of depressed trade for humanitarian 
reasons. Often there is a conflict between the two motives, but 
not here. The moment recommended for borrowing—a year or 
two after a crisis—is sure to be a time of short employment ; so 
by borrowing then and starting useful works, a Government may 
enjoy the glow of satisfaction at relieving the distressed, and do 
profitable business at the same time. 

Of course, in making practical applications of this present 
section, it will be remembered that this is not an epoch of 
stationary average prices; and that the influences of a long 
continued rise or fall is in most respects greater than that of 
short period fluctuations. The two must be considered together. 

It may be objected that the arguments in this paper are 
altogether too speculative to be of practical use, despite the 
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postulate of currency stability; and that it is impossible to put 
off public works from one decade to another, as might be the 
consequence of waiting for a favourable state of the market. The 
reply is given partly in the foregoing paragraphs, from which it will 
be seen that even one year’s postponement of a public work may 
have appreciable results, favourable or unfavourable. Further, 
those in charge of Government finances, and of great private un- 
dertakings, do study the money market. But the object of this 
paper is to show that a chance of low nominal interest is not the 
only condition to be observed; there are other economic con- 
siderations of equal importance for successful finance. 


V. 


The continuation or conversion of loans is not of so much 
moment at the present time, and may be dealt with briefly. 
Governments of the highest credit used to borrow without making 
any promise to repay the capital. When the rate of interest 
rises, there is nothing to sustain the price of such stocks, and the 
bad effect is seen in Consols especially. The City does not now 
like securities of this nature, and Colonial Governments have, 
very wisely, made a practice of borrowing for a definite term of 
years. This involves repayment or continuation, but as the 
credit of Colonial Governments has been steadily improving for 
the last thirty or forty years, the only loans that have fallen due 
so far (except a few short term bonds) are old 5, 44, and 4 per 
cents. which have been replaced by 3 and 34 per cents. The 
profits of such conversions are obvious, but they have nothing 
to do with the subject-matter of this article. 

Later on the 3 and 3% per cents. will fall in, and then 
continuation loans may just as well be at higher as at lower 
rates. The most practical point to note is that the borrowing 
Government should have some margin as to date of repayment. 
Ten years is enough, as it covers a trade cycle, and to take more 
than enough licence in the matter only tends to unsettle the 
mind of the investor and so to weaken credit. Thus a loan 
repayable in not less than thirty and not more than forty years 
seems a thoroughly satisfactory arrangement for both sides. 

The most noteworthy conversion that had nothing to do with 
improved individual credit was that of Consols by Mr. Goschen. 
He took advantage in the happiest manner of the general 
influences, which had brought the rate of interest down to 24 per 
cent., striking the moment for conversion better than he knew, 
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probably. The result has been an annual saving in interest of 
three millions a year, and now a low price, which is advantageous 
to the Government so long as it is paying back instead of borrow- 
ing. If this state of things were certain to continue, there would 
be nothing further to say. But some day Consols will rise again 
—when the gold production no longer exceeds the demand. Then 
repayment will cost more, and the right course for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in trying to economise the taxpayers’ money, is 
to anticipate such a rise by conversion to redeemable stock at a 
higher rate of interest. There is no hurry about this, for Consols 
may go lower yet; but it is possible to take advantage of the 
fluctuations of interest both ways, converting to a lower rate 
to save interest, and to a higher rate to save cost of repayment, 
alternately. A Government that made a practice of this, and 
got the reputation of an astute dealer on the Stock Exchange, 
would not, it is true, be well thought of by investors; and I do 
not suggest to the British Government to adopt such a policy. 
But one more conversion—to 30-40 year 3 per cent. stock— 
in the course of the next few years, would be no loss to the 
Government, and would improve its credit : a consummation all 
the more desirable as, unfortunately, the possibility of war loans 
cannot be left out of account. 
Johannesburg. R. A. LEHFELDT 
November, 1911. 
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THE INCREASE OF POPULATION IN GERMANY. 


2 


THE name of Robert Malthus, far from falling into oblivion 
in the course of time, is quoted with increasing frequency in 
latter-day discussions, and this is probably due, not so much to 
the inherent merits of the Essay on the Principle of Population, 
as to the importance and complexity of the problems which that 
work first brought within the range of scientific and practical 
discussion. For more than a century we have been actively 
concerned with these problems, and for this the credit must be 
very largely accorded to Malthus. But we are still very far from 
any solution, and for that neither Malthus nor any of his suc- 
cessors can be held responsible. The difficulties which stand 
in the way of solution are inherent in the problem itself. They 
are both theoretical and practical : they involve the fundamental 
abstract question of the importance of numbers as such, and they 
provoke the vexed problems of the ethics of the sexual relations. 
The facts concerned are, by their very nature, concealed: from 
the public view ; but enough is known to justify their recognition 
as important factors in the population question. The problems 
with which we have to deal belong partly to the domain of 
natural science, partly to that of economics. Their solution should 
furnish us with definite concepts in place of the Malthusian 
tendencies, and with exact quantities instead of nebulous 
magnitudes. 

It would be impossible at this epoch to determine what exactly 
is the desirable number for the people of any particular nation. A 
fixed standard for different nations, even if we selected European 
countries at the same level of civilisation, would be even 
more unattainable. We could not find such a standard even if 
we were to select, and rigidly adhere to, a single point of view, 
and that point of view were the economic. Thirty to forty years 
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ago some leading German statistical authorities held that a popula- 
tion of between forty and forty-five millions was too large for the 
country. To-day many critics are of the opinion that sixty-six 
millions can very well be accommodated. There is even a wide- 
spread anxiety, since the population no longer increases at quite 
the same rate, respecting the exploitation of the available sources 
for increasing the means of subsistence. 

And why this desire for the greatest possible numerical 
development? The cause is national vanity, the desire for 
national expansion, for raising one’s status in the family of 
nations. This tendency has, however, to reckon with ideals that 
point in the opposite direction, which emphasise the quality rather 
than the quantity of life, and with the striving after a higher 
standard of living, ideals which are very much to the front at the 
present time. And, again, we have the reaction against modern 
economic institutions, views which do not go quite so far as 
Ruskin’s, but are akin to them. i 

The anxiety which is finding aa just now chiefly in 
France, but also in countries such as England and Germany, takes 
its rise in national pride. It is noteworthy that this anxiety 
does not by any means arise only where the population has actually 
ceased to increase, as in France. It begins to manifest itself 
even where the increase in population is still considerable, and 
the condition above described still a thing of the distant future. 

This anxiety becomes intelligible when we find that it 
generally coincides with the belief that the neo-Malthusian move- 
ment is gaining ground, and that a rapid development which 
would approximate to the French condition of affairs might 
ensue. 

The actual success of the movement can, naturally enough, 
not be gauged by economic science. Even the data furnished 
by physical science are totally inadequate. Modern physiology 
appears hardly as yet to have attacked the question of what the 
normal fertility of a nation would be, under conditions where the 
number of births is determined by natural causes. It is only if this 
were known that the actual birth-rate of a country could indicate 
how much influence preventive checks, whether Malthusian or 
neo-Malthusian, may have exerted. The further question, how 
much each separate kind of check is responsible for, will certainly - 
never be settled with any sort of precision. 

We may next ask what foundation there is for the belief that 
neo-Malthusian checks have recently gained both in popularity 
and in effectiveness. They had been eagerly and frequently dis- 
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cussed even in the lifetime of Malthus.! By “moral restraint” 
Malthus meant, as he expressly stated in the last edition of the 
Essay on the Principle of Population, published during his 
lifetime (sixth edition, 1826), “a restraint from marriage from 
prudential motives, with a conduct strictly moral during the 
period of restraint.” The idea of restraint in the marriage relation 
was foreign to Malthus’ doctrine. He warmly repudiated the 
allegation that he advocated anything of the sort. 

But the proposal of more direct checks on population was not 
long in coming from other quarters. James Mill’s article 
“Colony ” (1818), published in the supplement to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, and his Elements of Political Economy (1821) 
threw out hints in this direction. The Edinburgh Review (in a 
review of Cobbett’s Cottage Economy, Vol. 38), and William 
Thompson in his Inquiry into the Distribution of Wealth (1824), 
ventured on more than a hint. 

A more outspoken declaration had in the meantime come from 
Francis Place in his Illustrations and Proofs of the Principles of 
Population (1822), and an active propaganda began in 1823. 
Robert Owen heard how small was the number of children in 
French as compared with English families. He visited France, 
and ceased to be afraid of too rapid an increase of the people in his 
communities. 

The recent cessation of increase in the population of France is 
sometimes attributed to a complete, or at least very considerable, 
physical decline of the French race. The existing conditions 
might then be explained by physical, not by moral causes, and 
the phenomenon would bear some resemblance to the recent 
disappearance of a species of rose, which, oddly enough, bore 
the name of “La France.” This view, however, seems to be 
very rare. The most modern French writer of importance who 
has expressed his views on the question (Jacques Bertillon, 
La dépopulation de la France, Paris, 1911), says: “We find, 
especially in the Cotentins, villages which are completely un- 
inhabited and ruined. Fire, war, pestilence, floods, cyclones, the 
scourges most dreaded by mankind, could not have. produced 
more terrible ravages. And this is the result of neo-Malthusi- 
anism obstinately put into practice.” The same phenomenon 
is exhibited in a somewhat more pleasing light in the passage which 


1 James A. Field, The Harly Propagandist Movement in English Population 
Theory. Bulletin of the American Economic Association, 4th Series, No. 2, April, 
1911. Papers and Discussions of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting, St. Louis, 
Missouri, December, 1910. Pp. 207-236. 
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he quotes from Arséne Dumont : “Every section of the population 
has the birth-rate, not of the social class to which it belongs, but of 
the class to which it would wish to belong.” Two small Norman 
towns, Lillebonne and Condé-sur-Noireau, both seats of the 
textile industry, afford a striking illustration. In Lillebonne the 
working man is perfectly resigned, and it does not occur to him 
that his children might enjoy better conditions than himself. 
Consequently the birth-rate is high. In Condé, on the other 
hand, the working man is educated, thrifty, and anxious to 
improve himself. His habit of thought is that of the small 
bourgeois, and accordingly his birth-rate is very low. 


II. 


An attempt has been made, generalising from the pheno- 
menon illustrated by the example of Condé, to construct a theory 
which should refute the accepted doctrine that population in- 
creases with the increase of the means of subsistence. The 
attempt has met with very little success, for there is nothing 
incompatible between the accepted doctrine and the proposed 
new theory. The population of the German Empire could not 
have increased from twenty-five to sixty-five millions between the 
years 1816 and 1910, if the means of subsistence had not within 
that period increased sufficiently to provide for the very much 
larger numbers. This necessary causal connection is not in any 
way disproved by the fact that within the same period of time 
certain sections of the German population were led by an improve- 
ment in their circumstances, or by the prospect of such an im- 
provement, to postpone marriage, or to limit the size of their 
families. If we substituted this last-mentioned tendency for the 
former, and so reversed the accepted theory, we should be guilty 
of a sweeping generalisation in glaring contradiction to the entire 
development of the human race, whose increase has ever been 
conditioned by the increase in the means of subsistence and by the 
possibilities of such increase. 

The case is, however, different if, avoiding exaggerated 
generalisations, we start from the conditions recently developed 
in an extreme form in France, and strongly indicated in other 
countries. We are then confronted with the question, whether 
the growing desire for a higher standard of living, observed both 
in Europe and America, will not eventually stop the increase in 
population, as it has already done in France. 

The possibility of such a development cannot be disputed. 
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But our investigation, to be of any scientific value, must take 
its departure from the actual conditions hitherto found to exist 
in each individual country. When these show that, despite some 
dubious symptoms, the increase in a country’s population is, 
though slightly retarded, still very considerable, then the pheno- 
menon in question need not be looked upon as a symptom of 
exhaustion. 

And this for more than one reason. In the first place, the 
desire for a higher standard of living is, within reasonable limits, 
quite justifiable, even if it militates in some degree against 
numerical increase. In the second place, we can hardly conceive 
that the productiveness of our chief civilised countries should con- 
tinue to increase at the same rate as within the past fifty or 
hundred years. 

In the meantime, the increase of the German population, 
per mille, during the past forty years, has still been as follows :— 


Births, Deaths. Surplus. 
bE emer. | 30°6 10°5 
BOOB. 5c see, sss, 19°0 14:0 
BRO ss) bass ca RBIS 18°1 18°7 


This development is eminently satisfactory. For although 
there has been a large diminution of births since 1872, yet the 
surplus of births over deaths has increased, because the death- 
rate has declined even more than the birth-rate. Progressive 
civilisation aims at precisely this condition of affairs, its ideal 
being to keep the maximum number of persons alive by waging 
an unremitting battle against the death-rate. 

This increase of population constitutes a problem for the 
nation’s material resources, a problem which, so far as Germany 
is concerned, has hitherto been satisfactorily solved. Productivity 
has, so far, kept pace with increased numbers. The distribution 
of the national income among the masses has also been fairly satis- 
factory, for it is universally admitted, even by the party which 
stands most definitely for discontent, that there has been an 
improvement in the condition of the working classes. A positive 
proof of this may be found in the fact that the Social Democratic 
party has long since dropped out of its programme the article 
which contained Lassalle’s Dogma of the Iron Law of Wages. 
Emigration has declined very considerably during the past thirty 
years, The number of German emigrants, which was 117,097 
in 1880 and 220,902 in 1881, was no more than 19,883 in 1908 
and 25,531 in 1910. This diminution is very desirable since the 
German emigrant cannot, like his English counterpart, settle 
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in countries related by ties of race and kindred to his own, but 
is more or less lost to the German nationality. 

There are, however, new indications of diminished progress 
in the population of Germany. In Berlin, the number of births, 
per mille, were :— 


1906... ... 2. 258 
1908 ... ... ... 289 
— a 
while the deaths were :— 
Wc ee 
ire 
et an. Sn 


so that the surplus in 1909 had fallen to 6°5. The birth-rate fell 
between 1906 and 1909 by as much as 3°8, while the death-rate 
diminished by 1°4 only. 

The Imperial Board of Health recently published statistics 
of the births and deaths which took place between 1901 and 
1910 in German towns of more than 15,000 inhabitants, the 
aggregate of which represents 36 per cent. of the population of 
the Empire. In these the number of births fell from 33°6 to 26°8 
per mille of the population, while the death-rate diminished by 
only 4°7. Hence in 1910 the increase of population in the urban 
districts was no more than 11°8, or 2 per 1,000 less than the average 
for the Empire. 

Are these indications of a slower increase of population to be 
regarded as alarming? This can certainly not be proved, and 
hardly even maintained, since the phenomenon admits of adequate 
explanation on the grounds already referred to. It points to a 
higher standard of living, for which the people of the German 
towns, and especially the large towns, are very eager, and it does 
pioneer work for the improvement of the public health. This 
movement has been specially vigorous in Germany of recent years, 
and the popular opinion that prices have risen very much during 
this period is largely a confusion between raised’ prices and 
heightened requirements. For the majority of commodities 
(exclusive of monopoly goods, which have indeed been subject 
to a great rise in value) the -possible variations in price are 
confined within somewhat narrow limits. But the human desire 
for better conditions of living, the imitative impulse which drives 
men to follow the example of those more fortunately situated than 
themselves, is much more powerful and not nearly so easily held 
within bounds as the movement of prices. Indeed, so far as the 
middle or lower sections of the population are concerned, there 
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is ample room for the development of requirements in a reasonable 
direction. 

Moreover, the absolute amount of the German population is 
already very high. The inhabitants number 120 to the square kilo- 
meter (1910), as compared with barely seventy-six in the year 
1871, and with seventy-three in France to-day. It is probable 
that the number will continue to increase, even if not quite 
at the same rate as during the last decades. An approach to 
ninety or even a hundred millions by the middle of this century 
is not improbable at the existing rate of increase. But even if 
this expectation were not to be realised, if the population were to 
increase more slowly during the next thirty to forty years, so 
that in 1950 a total of only eighty millions were attained, the 
national pride might still regard this as a brilliant achievement 
in comparison with the French conditions. And such a result 
may confidently be looked upon as within the power of German 
productiveness, since the nation, unlike France, is quite resolved 
upon great progress. 

Thirty or forty years ago, and more especially about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, a great deal used to be said 
about the dangers of over population in Germany and other coun- 
tries. To-day our views on the whole subject of numbers and 
future development have been transformed. The great progress 
achieved by the last generation has upset prevailing opinions. 
Not only have favourable experiences destroyed the bogey of over- 
population, not only have we been convinced that we can provide 
the means of subsistence for a much larger population, but we 
have developed, quite apart from the measures taken by indi- 
viduals to increase their own share of the world’s goods, a 
national ideal of progress both as regards the quantity of life and 
the quality of its sustenance. 

A different thing from the fear of over-population is the dislike 
which we find among certain political parties in Germany for an 
increase in the numbers of those who must inevitably be occupied 
in manufacture instead of in agriculture. Already not more than 
about one-fourth of the population of the Empire is employed in 
agricultural pursuits. A large increase of the population therefore 
signifies an increasing approximation in this respect to the condi- 
tions with which we are already familiar in England. Neverthe- 
less, this view held by isolated groups (and by individual 
economists who agree with them) has not proved a serious obstacle 
to the recent development of the manufactures and commerce of 
the German Empire, nor is it likely to do so in the future. 
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The importance of the manufacturing population from the 
point of view of the progress of numbers is shown by a com- 
parison of manufacturing and rural districts in this respect :— 


Inhabitants per Square Kilometer. 


1871. 1910. 
Westphalia... ... ... i - GES 204°1 
The Rhine Province see ae 263°8 
SOMBIE. as. ses. ge viecs, san |S 320°3 
Wert revue ... ... ss «> GO 66°7 
East - we on Jw as 2 ae 55°8 
BOUMIGTOIIG 6 cee css ess es «AEG 57:0 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin ... ... 42°5 48-7 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz ... ... 33-1 36°3 


The figures speak for themselves, and serve to emphasise well- 
known facts which are repeated in the experience of every 
country. In the principal seats of modern industry the popula- 
tion has doubled within thirty-nine years—in places it has more 
than doubled. On the other hand, in districts where agriculture 
is the prevailing occupation, we get within the same period either 
a negligible increase or a complete standstill. And, again, the 
agricultural districts which comprise seaport towns of growing 
importance compare favourably with other districts in this 
respect. 

IIl. 


To gain further light on the conditions affecting the population 
of modern Germany, which are on the whole similar to those 
existing in England, we may take a survey of the dissimilar 
conditions of the United States of America and of France. 

The United States possess the very most favourable conditions 
for a rapid growth of population. Such are the vast natural re- 
sources on which production depends, the huge accumulations of 
capital, the capacities of workmen and captains of industry, and, 
above all, the illimitable perspective of the future, which, thanks 
to the immense extent of territory, knows nothing of the narrow 
bounds of an old European country. 

Nevertheless, we find here all the peculiar characteristics of 
the most recent European developments. The rise in the 
standard of living, and its extension to wider circles of the popula- 
tion, results in a decline of the birth-rate.'. This goes hand in 
hand with the influences most peculiar to it, exercised by immigra- 
tion, which contributes nearly two-thirds to the increase of popu- 
lation. (Between 1900 and 1910 the total increase was 17°2 


1 Cf. John B. Philipps, The Declining Birth-rate, University of Colorado Studies, 
Vol. vii., March, 1910, pp. 159-178. 
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millions, to which the natural increase contributed about six 
millions.) The immigration of Slavs, Lithuanians, Hungarians, 
Italians, Irish, &c., supplements the native American popu- 
lation, and takes for its portion the kinds of labour which 
a true American considers to be beneath him. ‘This rela- 
tion is not very different from the one known to the ancients 
as the distinction between free Hellenes and barbarians. We 
can trace a reciprocal influence between the character and 
quantity of this immigration and the rise of the standard of living 
of the American population, which finds expression in the birth- 
rate. The contrast which has thus been developed constitutes 
the racial problem of the Northern States of the Union, not 
altogether dissimilar to the contrast between black and white 
which is the problem of the South. 

Between the state of affairs in France and the existing condi- 
tions in Germany, the contrast is much simpler, because much 
harsher. All Frenchmen would not, indeed, endorse the gloomy 
view of Bertillon which we have quoted above. There have not 
been lacking, up to the very last, critics who viewed the situation 
with a measure of self-complacency. Colson (Ingénieur-en-chef 
des Ponts et Chaussées) discusses the phenomenon in the first 
volume of his great work on Political Economy.! He ascribes it 
to the increase of prosperity, civilisation, and democratic habits, 
and he claims the authority of Leroy Beaulieu in support of his 
view. But Leroy Beaulieu has, in the past few years, expressed 
the deepest concern about the declining birth-rate in his native 
country, and has even recommended a recourse to State inter- 
ference, which, in Colson’s opinion, belongs to the rusty armoury 
of the ancien régime rather than to the orthodox principles of 
Leroy Beaulieu. “If France,’ writes Colson, “is the first great 
country in which the birth-rate has declined so much, this is 
only because France has been the first country where the equal 
division of landed property made general those tastes and habits 
of thought which had hitherto been peculiar to certain classes.” 
“We are not,” he concludes, “to be led astray by exaggeration : 
we are not to allow ourselves to be terrified by the bogey of de- 
population, any more than the contemporaries of Malthus allowed 
themselves to be haunted by the spectre of over-population.” 

Bertillon’s views are very different. His book is, from end 
to end, the warning cry of the prophet, announcing the extinction 
of France. Nor is it the first time that the prophet’s note is 
heard. Bertillon’s father had raised his voice in warning time 


1 Paris, 1901, Vol. i. pp. 275-280. 
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and again, and always in vain. The father’s mantle has de- 
scended on the son. A message conceived in a like spirit was 
Emile Zola’s Fécondité (1899), and Bertillon appeals to him as 
to a comrade in arms. Like Zola, Bertillon is not guiltless of a 
tendency to exaggeration. His attack on Malthus is calculated to 
arouse suspicion. ‘The Malthusian doctrine may have led to 
deplorable consequences in France, but the blame does not rest 
with Malthus himself, who specially guarded against the con- 
clusions which the neo-Malthusians have drawn from his doctrine. 

France is to-day the scene of a tragic conflict, for the national 
vanity and the thriftiness of the modern citizen, two conspicuous 
national traits, clash irremediably on the population question. 
Nor can we see any issue out of the deadlock. 

It seems unlikely that the expedient of State interference 
which has proved ineffective in the past should have more success 
in the future. The conversion of the orthodox political econo- 
mists, of the old supporters of the doctrine of laissez-faire, to the 
new expedient, has not added to its prestige. Bertillon, too, 
subscribes to it, but he does more. He attempts to influence his 
countrymen by preaching and prophetic exhortation. His book 
is an indictment which proceeds by means of bold exaggerations. 
He sees nothing but darkness on the one side, and on the other 
nothing but light. In contrast with the small French family he 
views large families as an ideal without any flaw. Of Emile 
Zola he speaks with rapturous admiration. That a large family 
may constitute a heavy burden on the parents, both from the 
economic and from many other points of view, he never pauses 
to consider. Like the poet, he takes for his theme a few actual 
cases which, perhaps, were never really so beautiful as he repre- 
sents them, and these he regards as typical of the whole of 
society. All children grow up into energetic men and women : 
the large numbers create about them an atmosphere of parental 
and fraternal love, of solidarity, of mutual helpfulness, which 
they breathe in from their earliest years. There is never a lean 
branch on the trunk, no discord, no such thing as a good-for- 
nothing son. An acquaintance with real life reveals a sufficient 
number of cases where everything is quite different from this 
ideal, and if we aim at a trustworthy, scientific conclusion on this 
great question, we must take a comprehensive view of all the 
facts involved. 

The birth-rate of France has declined steadily for a century. 
In the decade 1801-10 it was 33 per 1,000 inhabitants ; between 
1901 and 1909 it was 20°7. Owing to a decline of the mortality 
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rate, there is still a small surplus of births over deaths (between 
1901-09 it was 1°1), but even this only holds good when an 
average is taken over a number of years, for in 1907 there were 
actually 19,920 more deaths than births. 

The contrast between the numbers of the population in France 
to-day and in former centuries, when we add a comparison with 
the progress of other nations during the same period, becomes 
sufficiently depressing :— 


1700. 
Wraned s.. ..:: “. ... ws. @0enilions 
Gest uta ... 3s. BD % 
UI is 4a aac. ove SE a 
PAIN a aoa eats aes Eee 

1789. 
Wranoe:..... .< «. .. + S6:millions 
Great Britain ... ... .. 12 ,, 
RMIT See id) ace! ake MES 49 
IER cial Gea ages Lies eRe cv 


And to-day what a difference ! 

The universality of the French tongue is disappearing. It is 
spoken by barely fifty millions, while English is spoken by 150 
millions, German by 120. And as the official language, English 
stands for 500 millions. Further, the number and the quality 
of the French army is declining ; the wealth of the country also. 
The consumption of coal, the foreign trade, even the condition of 
the working classes is going down hill. The immigration of 
foreigners continues to increase at the expense of the native popu- 
lation. Italians on the Mediterranean, Spaniards in the Pyrenees, 
Belgians in the north, Germans in the east—they crowd the 
labour market, and compete even in trades that are recognised as 
specially Parisian. In spite of naturalisation they are only 
artificial Frenchmen, of dubious patriotism. 

L’aisance entraine la stérilité. But is that a necessity? 

In the neighbourhood of Dunkirk there is a community of 
the name of Fort-Mardyck, founded by Louis XIV. for the 
families of seamen in the navy. Each family obtains twenty- 
four ares of land for cultivation, and a place on the shore for 
fishing. The use of the land passes on to the children; it is in- 
divisible and cannot be mortgaged. The people are comfortably 
off, and free from the cares that arise from inheritance. Hence 
a birth-rate of 48 per 1,000, second in Europe only to that of 
Russia. But, very differently from the experience of Russia, 
out of every forty-three children (exclusive of the still-born) 
twenty-three attain their twentieth year. The population num- 
bered 204 in 1729; in 1906 it was 1,785. 
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A similar instance occurs in the department of Finisterre. 
But it is above all in Canada, in the Province of Quebec, inhabited 
by an almost entirely French population, that the advantage of 
freedom of bequest and the physiological capacities of the French 
race are most clearly revealed. The birth-rate here is 48 per 
1,000 inhabitants. 

On the other hand, Bertillon recently compiled statistics 
relating to 445 distinguished persons (artists, writers, politicians, 
successful business men, soldiers, and civil servants), and found 
that the total of their children numbered only 575 (Figaro, 
August 17th, 1909). Other statisticians have compared measures of 
thrift with the birth-rate, and have found that the two stand in 
inverse relation to each other. ‘This conclusion is proved by a 
comparison between different districts of France, and of different 
countries with each other. Where there are many savings bank 
books there are not many children. 

While the French are occupied in seeking- remedies for this 
state of their population, it is not our business to offer them 
the help of our advice. We should not even draw profit our- 
selves from these counsels, for I believe that those who see a 
stmilar fate arising on the horizon of the German or the English 
nation are entirely mistaken. It would not, however, be easy 
to adduce proofs for this belief. 


Gustav CoHN, 
University of Gittingen. 
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WAGES AND THE MOBILITY OF LABOUR.? 


A GREAT deal of criticism has been directed by trade unionists 
against Labour Exchanges on the alleged ground that they supply 
workmen at less than the rates which trade unions try to main- 
tain. It is opportune, therefore, to discuss what effect the greater 
mobility of labour, which it is the primary function of the ex- 
changes to promote, is likely to have on wages. It is not proposed 
to defend, examine, or criticise the actual policy of the existing 
exchanges. 

Before proceeding to the general question, it will be useful 
to examine a simplified abstract case. 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT. 























Before Movement After Movement 
District A’ District B District A District B 
Cost of production ot 8. 8. 8 
Two quarters, | (other than wages) Oo | 0 0 0 
best land ee ee 40 20 30 30 
Wages: 2 men ... 20 40 30 30 
et a a a 2 
eS ag is iegieted iH - 10 10 
medium land { Wages : 2 men ... 20 | 40 380 30 
One quarter, , (we Pak es . No . . 
bad land Wages ta. 10 | production 15 15 
One quarter, Fl oor es - No No No 
worst land Wages hoe. 10 production | production | production 
A B A B 
Cost 55 + 20 = 15 35 + 35 = 70 
pra ogpating Rent .. ... ... 65420= 85 40+ 40= 80 
. Wages: 10 men... 60 + 80 = 140 75 + 75 = 150 
300 300 
Average wage 14s. Average wage 15s. 








1 The gist of this article was read at the Portsmouth meeting of the British 
Association, 
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Suppose that there are two wheat-growing districts, A and B, 
similar in all physical qualities, but that the week’s wage of an 
agricultural labourer is 10s. in A and 20s. in B, their skill and 
efficiency being equal, and first, that there is a complete barrier 
to movement. Suppose that the work of one agricultural labourer 
for one week is necessary for the production of one quarter of 
wheat on any part of the land, but that in both districts addi- 
tional outlay is necessary for manure or non-agricultural work ; 
so that 2n quarters can be produced in either district with no such 
outlay (“Best land”); 2n with an outlay of 10s. per quarter 
(“Medium land”); n with an outlay of 15s. a quarter (“Bad 
land”), and n with an outlay of 20s. a quarter (“‘ Worst land”’). 
{The multiplier x is omitted throughout the table.| Let the 
selling price per quarter be 30s., before and after the movement 
of labour. 

Then in district A the “Worst land” will be “no-rent” 
land, and in district B the “Medium land” will be “no-rent” 
land. [A constant can be added to the rent throughout without 
affecting the argument.] The rents, wages, and costs will then 
be as in the table. 

Now let the barrier to the movement of labour be completely 
removed, so that labour is perfectly fluid, and let the 10n men 
concerned all obtain employment. 10n quarters will still be 
produced, 5n in each district. The “Bad land” of B will take 
the place of the “Worst land” of A, the labourers can in pure 
competition bring the rent to approximately zero [or the con- 
stant, suggested above, if there are alternative uses for the land]. 
The week’s wage will thus be established at 15s., and the rest of 
the table “after movement ” can be filled in. 

As a result, it is seen that in the two districts combined the 
aggregate wages have increased from 140s. to 150s., and that 
half this increase has been obtained by the reduction of aggregate 
rent, half from the lessened cost of production. Rent has fallen 
in A and risen in B; wages have risen in A and fallen in B. 

Mathematical analysis (see p. 51) shows that, under ordinary 
assumptions, the fall in cost, the rise in aggregate wages, the 
fall of rent in A and rise in B, the rise of wage in A and fall in B, 
take place whatever the numbers adopted and without the wooden 
division into four distinct kinds of land, if the assumptions are 
made that A and B are exactly similar districts and the movement 
is complete. In other circumstances, aggregate wages in the two 
districts together may fall or rise according to the shape of the 
supply-curves and the numbers adopted. But there is nothing 
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in any case to decide whether aggregate rent in the two districts 
together will rise or fall. This illustration. applies in general to 
the case of diminishing return. 

Though the case discussed at length is highly abstract, it 
serves to show the tendencies where the law of diminishing 
return is in operation. The competition of English with Canadian 
or American wheatfields has illustrated these processes. As 
America has been opened up the worst wheat land in England 
has been thrown out of wheat cultivation, and more and more 
remote land in the West has been developed. Rent (or the 
capital value of land) has risen in Canada and fallen in England. 
Wages in England have risen. But since the price of wheat has 
not been stationary the illustration of the theory is not complete. 

Now let us consider a more general case. Suppose that be- 
tween two districts A and B there is a perfectly free flow of 
commodities, and a fairly free flow of capital and of enterprise, 
but none of wage-earning labour. In both districts under normal 
conditions the population will be employed at a wage which will 
be relatively high in industries in which there is an unsatisfied 
demand for labour, and low where labour is superabundant ; but 
there may be workmen who prefer complete absence of employ- 
ment to work at the wages that can be paid for the work that 
they can do, including those who are specialised for kinds of 
work which are superseded in their district. In both districts 
also there may be land and fixed capital and ability of manage- 
ment unused, or not used to the best advantage, because there 
cannot be obtained labour in sufficient quantity or with the 
necessary special skill to allow remunerative production. Within 
the district A or the district B real net efficiency -wages 
will be equal, but the levels in A and B will not necessarily be 
equal. Let the level in B be the higher. Now let those obstruc- 
tions to movement of workmen, which are due to ignorance or 
restrictive laws, be removed. The flow, if any, will take place 
gradually, since other difficulties of movement will remain. 

Where want of skilled labour prevented the best use of land 
and capital in B, this want can in some cases be supplied by 
importing from A labour that could not there find employment 
worthy of its special skill. Such a case would be found, if a 
mine was discovered in B, while a mine in A had been worked 
out; and, in fact, miners commonly follow their work all over 
the world. In this case there is gain to all concerned, including 
At the same time other specialised labour may 


the consumer. 
move from B to A. 
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Again, where labour was unemployed or employed at a starva- 
tion wage in A, it will tend to move to B where the wage is 
higher. This is the case of the numerical illustration given 
above, but we need no longer postulate diminishing return. The 
wage obtained by migrating workmen will be higher in B than 
it was in A. Whether the wages of those already in B fall or 
not depends on the nature of the demand. ‘There will be a 
tendency to fall at first, but the more rapid development of the 
district B may soon result in a higher level of wages all round. 
The most inefficient labour in B may, however, be displaced. 
Rent will fallin A and rise in B. The movement will continue 
till the real net efficiency wages in A an B differ only by a sum 
necessary to meet the cost of travelling, for there will be some 
men without any local or family ties who will move simply for 
wages. 

This case merges into the more general class, where persons 
already employed at a trade in A are attracted to try to find work 
in the same trade in B. In general, there will be no place 
immediately open for them, since demand and supply are equal 
in B at the higher wage. If there has been, and continues to be, 
free competition in B, the rate of wages may fall nearly to the 
A level ; at this lower rate more will presently be employed, till 
a new equilibrium is established at a rate between those formerly 
current in A and in B. At the same time, wages in A will rise. 
The new level of wages, now nearly the same in B as in A, may 
be higher or lower than the former average in B and A together, 
according to circumstances. 

If in this case the workmen in B, before any movement of 
labour, had united and succeeded in establishing a monopoly 
price for their work, the importation from A will, of course, tend 
to break the monopoly. But in the more common case when 
a trade-union or standard rate had been established in B, higher 
than would have been obtained by pure competition, but not 
higher than is necessary for attracting workmen and supporting 
them in fit condition for effective work, it will in many cases be 
possible to absorb new workmen gradually at the same rate. This 
will happen if the industry can work economically on a larger 
scale (increasing return), and in the end wages will be higher 
than the former B level, since marginal productivity is in- 
creased. Again, the rate may actually remain unchanged after 
the influx, when without the influx it would have risen. 

A monopoly wage may also be lowered, when a new source 
of labour becomes available, by substituting a different process 
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for producing a given result, so that the former labour is no 
longer in demand in the district. Thus, if agricultural labour 
was scarce in a country, and men working steam-ploughs and 
other machinery had established a monopoly wage, it would be 
possible when foreign labour became available to dispense with 
the machinery, and this would be done if it would reduce the 
cost of production. 

Summing up the argument,—increased mobility of labour 
always tends to produce lower prices to the consumer, or higher 
average wages, or higher profits, and may produce all three. 
Rent tends to fall in the district which workmen leave and to 
rise in that they reach; there is nothing to show in general 
whether the aggregate will rise or fall. Wages rise in the district 
left ; wages fall in the district reached in the case of diminishing 
return, and ultimately rise in the case of increasing return. In 
the former case the average wage of all concerned may, but is 
unlikely to, fall; in the latter case it ultimately rises. Thus, in 
cases of increasing return, wages rise ultimately to a higher level 
than in the better-paid district, profits rise momentarily, and the 
cost of production and prices fall. In cases of constant or 
diminishing return, the rate of wages falls in the district of 
immigration. 

In the long run and in general the fall in the cost of produc- 
tion, which is the general consequence of increased mobility, is 
an advantage to the community as a whole, and after some com- 
plicated reactions may easily restore the real wage-level which 
was locally and temporarily lowered. 

By the economist, who regards the consumer and producer and 
the inhabitants of both districts affected impartially, increased 
mobility will always be commended, if the effects are so gradual 
as not to diminish the value of fixed capital, material, or personal, 
by more than is gained by the movement. The local patriot, 
however, who is interested only in a particular district, will not 
always view with equanimity the lowered rental, higher wages, 
and smaller population in the district from which labour flows. 
The trade unionist, also, cannot ignore the real danger of a fall 
of wages in the district which receives the labour. 

Labour exchanges must then find it impossible to please all 
parties, and are likely to excite suspicion even when the ultimate 
result will be pure gain. I will not discuss whether they should 
facilitate emigration to other parts of the Empire or to foreign 
countries on the part of men already at work. Internal migration 
should always be encouraged from the national point of view, 


_ with the limitation just given as to fixed capital or skill. If the 
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rule is adopted, in deference to trade union opinion, that labour 
should only be supplied at, at least, the standard rate prevalent 
in the district to which it goes, the advantages would still accrue, 
but more gradually; for movement would take place whenever 
a trade is expanding or when the rate of wages was unstable 
and on the point of rising; it would also take place in the 
numerous cases where work was not done in a district simply 
because no one could be obtained who could do it. 

Finally, it has been shown incidentally that the common 
statement that exchanges cannot increase employment, is not 
true. Wherever there is a possibility of “increasing return,” which 
cannot be met by local labour, exchanges have the opportunity 
of finding work for the unemployed. 


Mathematical Analysis. 


Let f(z) be the cost function, apart from agricultural 
wages, for the production of wheat in district A, and let 


Zé $, (x) =f, (&); so that the total cost of producing 2, units, 


apart from agricultural wages, is [2 fiz) dz = ¢, (@,) — $,(0). 


Suppose that the wheat sells at an unchanged price p per unit, 
that no rent is paid for the ground that produces the most expensive 
unit, and that the agricultural labour per unit is the same 
throughout. Then the wage for the last increment 62 is 
(p—y,)5a where y,=f,(z7,). The rent in district A is 
YX, — $,(&,) + $,(0). 

Let f,, $2, % stand for similar functions, &c., in district B. 
Assume diminishing return, i.e., that f'(x) is positive. 

Now let labour be transferred from A to B, so that 2,—h 
units are produced in A, andz,+hin B. Of coursep—y,>p—y, 
and y, >Y» 

I. Suppose / small. 

The fall in the actual cost of production is 

$1(2) — Pi(@—h) + hole.) — Plt, + h) = h(y,—y,), if h is 
small and h? neglected, [expanding by Taylor’s theorem]. This 
is positive. 

The fall in the aggregate rent of A and B together is 

Yt, — $, (2) — f(@, — A). @, — h) + O@ — h) 
t+ Yok. — $o(t_) — falta + h). (ty + h) + $o(x_ + h) 
= h(a, f(a) — tf"',(x,)), if h? is neglected. 

In general this may be positive or negative. 

If f, and f, are the same, 2, is greaterthanz,. Let z, = 2, +k, 
where & is not negligible. The expression becomes hk{ f’,(x,) + 
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tof", (4, — 0k)}, where @ is a proper fraction. This is positive if 
f"(x,) is positive (the cost curve convex) and in some other cases. 

The wage per unit in A increases by hf,(x,); that in B 
decreases by hf’, (2). 

The increment in aggregate wage is h{y, — yp + %,/; (a) - 
ty f'(x,)}. In general this may be positive or negative. 

Ifz,=2,+k and f,=f,, the increment is hk{2f’,(a,) + 
(“,—$)f’,(«,-—0k)}. Incases which seem likely to be exceptional, 
this would be negative. 

II. Let h be finite, and let the transference of labour 
continue till f(z, — h) = f(a, + h) = 7%. 

Then y, — hf) + Ff — Ah) = 9 = Ye + hf'{%) + 
ef (% + 9,h), where 0, and @, are proper fractions. 

The fall in the aggregate cost of production becomes 

F {Ss @) +F'f%)} + {So + Oh) — fe — 9,h)}. 

This is always positive if f” and f” are positive. It is also 
positive if h is moderately small, or if /’,(#,) and f’,(z,) are nearly 
equal, or if f” is small relatively to f’. In general we may say 
that the expression is positive. 

The decrement in aggregate rent becomes 

a, (yy — 9) — BL — Yo) — FP) + S(%)} + SP, — Oh) 
—f"(@_ + Oh)}. 

There is no ready means of determining the sign of this 
expression in general, It may be positive or negative. 

The increase in average wage in A is y¥, —¥ =hf',(a,) - 
Bf" (x, — Oh) = hf'(ay/) + FS'(@,'+ Wh), where @ is a proper 
fraction, and where 2’, = 2, — h. . 

This is positive unless the cost curve is rapidly concave. 

Similarly there is a decrease in the average wage in B. 

The increment of aggregate wages in A and B together is 
#(Y, — Y) — XY — Yo)- 

This may be negative. 

III. Now, as in the text let /, and /, be the same function, and 
let v7, ~-h=a2,+h =, and /(Z) = ¥. 

The reduction in aggregate cost is 

h?f'(@) + Bi" (& + O,h) — f(E — O,h)}, where 0, and 0, are 
proper fractions. In general this is positive. 

The decrement is aggregate rent is 

hif'(@) +f" + Osh). W (E+ 3) +f" @— Oh). ? | — 3). 
The increment in aggregate wages is 

2 h?f' (@) + Bf" (E+ Oh). (E+ h) + f'(E—-O,h). (E — h)}. 
This is always positive if /” () is positive. 


A. L. Bowtey 











HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE LOT-MEADOW 
CUSTOMS AT YARNTON, OXON. 


I aM permitted by the kindness of the editor to return to the 
subject of the lot-meadow customs at Yarnton, Oxon., of which 
I gave some account in THE Economic JouRNAL for March, 
1910.1 Briefly to recapitulate the facts, there are three meadows 
by the Thames in which lots are cast annually to put the holders 
of mowing rights in possession of particular strips of grass. The 
rights are held in some cases in virtue of the tenancy or owner- 
ship of a farm, in other cases are acquired by purchase at auction 
from the principal landlord or other owners who do not want to 
mow. In the former cases, the right is held permanently; in 
the latter, only for one year ; but in both cases the right is merely 
an abstract right to mow so many acres of grass-land ; until the 
lots are cast the rights carry no particular piece of ground with 
them, either for the permanent or the temporary owners. Lots 
are cast with thirteen balls, distinguished by the following 
names: White, Green, Harry, Perry, Dunn, Boulton, Boat, 
Rothe, Gilbert, Freeman, William of Bladon, Water Geoffrey, 
Water Molley. Each meadow is divided into a number of sets 
or “shots” of thirteen strips. A full mowing right (generally 
spoken of in the village as “‘a full ball”) means a right to a whole 
strip every time the ball owned comes up in the drawing; that 
is, one whole strip in each shot. There are, however, half-rights 
and quarter-rights, giving the half or the quarter of a strip in 
each shot. Each ball carries with it also the right to commons 
of pasture after the hay is off, on the basis of one cow or bulloek 
to every acre or one horse to every two acres. 


1 I regret that I did not, in the publication of the earlier article, mention the 
remarks on these lot-meadow customs in the Transactions of the Historical Society 
of Oxford, vol. xxiv, 1893. Those remarks did not go into the customs at sufficient 
length to make the processes of lot-drawing clear, nor did they deal with the history 
of the custom. My articles have been based on my own personal inquiries and 
investigations. 
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Of the three meadows two form, in effect, one large meadow, 
the line of division being imaginary. They are called Oxey and 
West Mead. Oxey contains seventy acres and is drawn three 
times, the strips running off at right angles from “headlands,” 
as was the case with arable open fields. West Mead contains 
eighty acres, and is drawn five times. ‘The third meadow, 
Pixey, is an island formed by the taking of a backwater from 
the Thames at King’s Weir to work mills at Wolvercote. It 
contains, unlike the other two, some land not “drawn” at all; 
about sixty acres are drawn, and they are divided into two shots 
of thirteen strips each. But the lot is only cast once, as the 
headland runs straight down between the strips, and each ball 
is made to do duty for a lot on either side the headland, that is, 
for two lots at once. For various reasons I have come to the 
conclusion that Pixey may, for purposes of historical investiga- 
tion, be left out of account, and that we are not likely to lose 
any consideration important for our object if we go to work solely 
on Oxey and West Mead. 

Nowadays practically none but Yarnton men use the rights in 
Oxey and West Mead, but in old days the neighbouring little 
village of Begbroke shared in them, and the survival of its rights 
to-day is that the Rector of Begbroke has tithes in the meadows, 
and owns besides a ball, and another ball goes with one of the 
Begbroke farms. The right that a ball carries is slightly 
different in area in the two meadows. In Oxey, where there 
are three drawings, the total measurement of a man’s three strips 
is about five acres, each strip being thus about an acre and two- 
thirds. In West Mead, where there are five drawings, the total 
of the five strips is about six acres, each strip averaging thus one 
acre and a fifth. In point of fact, the strips, as may easily be 
understood, are not all of the same size. Meadows have odd 
shapes, and river-bounded meadows especially do not lend them- 
selves to strict rectangular portioning. A man’s ball may bring 
him a queer fragment which may be more or less than the 
average strip, and it is worth noting that these strips are called 
by the men “gusset acres,” a variant of the usual phrase “gore 
acres,” which was applied to the odd corner-pieces of arable, and 
is to be found in many ancient land documents. However, the 
strips have in each field a rough equality of size, and this size 
is about the extent of a good day’s mowing. That this was in 
some sense the basis of measurement may be assumed from the 
fact that when the strips are sold they are to this day described 
as “men’s mowths, or customary acres.” But obviously the 
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basis of distribution needs much more explanation than that, 
and here one approaches the most difficult points in the investi- 
gation of the custom. What, for instance, fixed the number 
of the balls at thirteen? One may be quite sure that it was no 
accidental choice, for the value of the meadows would ensure an 
accurate and careful distribution of rights, so that the number 
must have represented in some definite way the number of 
claimants. Again, one may probably be sure that the number 
is ancient. If any readjustment of the number had taken place 
this side of the Middle Ages the history of customs would be far 
less obscure, and a tradition of change would almost certainly 
have persisted. Moreover, a disturbance of the number would 
be unlikely, because as conditions changed and lots gradually 
accumulated in comparatively few hands, any admission of 
change would open the door to so many claims that the old 
custom would be strictly preserved by its beneficiaries to keep 
out intruders. What one has to do then is to find some period 
at which the number thirteen bears a ratio, justifiable on ancient 
principles of land tenure, to the number of land-holders in the 
parishes to which the meadows belong. Such a ratio seems to 
be discoverable on the theory that the whole ball right is a later 
product of accumulation, and that the real unit was a quarter- 
ball right. The immediate support of this theory is that a 
quarter of a right is still called sometimes “a yard.” Now in 
the welter of confusing and varying names of land measure- 
ments in Norman and feudal times, “yard” is well established 
as the description of the normal holding of a villein in arable. 
Its size varies, to the despair of modern investigators, from 
twelve up to forty acres, but the average “yard” of arable was 
thirty acres, that is, thirty separate acre-strips. Since the same 
word is found in connection with the meadow strips, it would 
appear to be safe to conclude that it implied here also the same 
thing, namely, the normal holding. In the meadows the extent 
of a full ball running through the two meadows being about 
eleven acres, the size of the yard would be about three acres. It 
may at first sight appear strange that one word should equally 
mean thirty acres or so when applied to arable, and only three 
when applied to meadow land. But it is not what we should 
call a strict term of surface measurement ; none of the old names 
for portions of land are strictly arithmetical. Indeed, it is hardly 
right even to speak of the word as applied to two things; it is 
really applied only to one, a land-holder’s holding, since that 
included arable, pasture, and meadow, where meadows existed. 
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Vinogradoff says : “The common pastures as well as the meadows 
were thought of merely as a portion of the holding. It is only 
inaccurately that we have been speaking of a virgate of thirty 
acres and of a ploughland of 180 or 160. The true expression 
would be to speak of a virgate of thirty acres of arable and the 
corresponding rights of pasture and other common rights.” 
(Villeinage in England. Essay 2. Chap. 1.) Our yard in the 
meadows, therefore, is not a matter of distinct measurement, but 
is a yard because it is in the meadows the same thing as the 
thirty acre-strips are in the arable. Nor need there be any 
difficulty in accepting three acres of meadow as the fair accom- 
paniment of thirty of arable. Maitland dwells more than 
once on the high value of meadows in comparison with 
arable land. For instance, he writes : “In the thirteenth century 
it is common to find that the acre of meadow is deemed to be 
twice or three times as valuable as the best arable acre of the 
same village, and a much higher ratio is sometimes found.” 
(Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 443, footnote.) 

The clue given by the survival of “yard” as the name of a 
quarter of a lot may therefore be pursued as reasonably sound. 
It is curiously supported by a remarkable feature of the customs 
as practised to-day. The man who buys a quarter of a lot takes 
his quarter in each strip lengthwise down the strip, and does not, 
as one would naturally expect, cut off one end. That is to say, 
the quarter is in itself regarded as a strip, and not a mere fraction 
to be taken in any convenient way. It may fairly be urged that 
such a way of dividing the strips would never have arisen except 
in days when a man’s whole agricultural work was done in long 
strips. Reckoning then on the basis of quarter-lots as the unit 
of holding, it would follow that the number of holdings repre- 
sented by the thirteen balls of Yarnton is really fifty-two. The 
next point is to justify that number by the ancient records of 
inhabitants. The rights in the Yarnton meadows were shared, 
as has been said, by Yarnton and Begbroke. Now in Domesday 
Yarnton is entered as having twenty villeins and Begbroke as 
having six. We have thus twenty-six landholders who would 
have claims in the meadows. The doubling of that number 
would give us the required fifty-two, and there is proper ground 
for doubling it. In some records of other meadows in this neigh- 
bourhood it appears that the lord took a full half of the grass- 
land. These records exist in the Eynsham Cartularies (Oxford 
Historical Society’s publications, Vol. 51, pp. 5 and 33). A 
piece of meadow at Shifford, called Twelveacres, was divided 
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annually into twelve portions, of which the lord took in one year 
the odd numbers, while the tenants took the even, and in the 
next year the lord took the even numbers and the tenants the 
odd (Cart. 2 fol. 2 v. 3 r.). In the case of a meadow at Eynsham 
the whole meadow was taken in even years by the tenants, and 
in odd years by the lord, lots being cast for strips in the tenants’ 
years (id. fol. 23 v.). On the same analogy, if the villeins’ 
rights in the Yarnton meadows numbered twenty-six, the lord 
would take an equal number; so that our fifty-two holdings are 
accounted for. The grouping of the fifty-two into thirteen also 
calls for some explanation other than that of the mere conveni- 
ence of a smaller number of balls. Would not the explanation 
be that the economy of the village community was established 
on a reckoning, administrative and fiscal, by fours? Here the 
merely amateur investigator may well feel a qualm, seeing ahead 
in his path the problem of the carucate, the hide,-and its relation 
to village economy and the virgate. But without going into the 
interminable questions of the area represented by those terms, it 
is clear enough that the virgate was the fourth part of the 
carucate or hide, that is to say, that for assessment purposes 
landholders were customarily reckoned by fours. It also seems 
to be agreed that this had its origin in a genuine necessity, 
namely, the need of association of some kind among villeins in 
order to provide teams for the ploughs. The full plough needed 
eight oxen, but Vinogradoff has shown that in the vast majority 
of cases ploughs of that costly heaviness would only be the 
demesne ploughs, the villeins using lighter ones capable of being 
drawn by four oxen, or more rarely by six, or even by three. In 
any case, villeins would have to combine, and whatever the later 
and more artificial and theoretical associations of the carucate, 
it would have its solid origin in a combination of four villeins 
for practical purposes. “The virgate or yard-land, being the 
fourth part of a hide, corresponds to one-fourth part of the 
plough, that is, to two oxen contributed by the holder to the 
full plough-team.” (Vinogradoff, Villeinage in England, 
Essay 2, chapter 1.) The sum of all this is that the village 
system had inherent in it a habit of calculation by fours, and it 
is therefore quite reasonable that the lot casting in the meadows 
should go by fours, and the fifty-two holds be combined in 
thirteen balls. This would have the added advantage that it 
would give a more various and communal fall of the shares than 
would a single casting of fifty-two lots. 

So far we have arrived at fair presumptive grounds for dating 
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the numerical condition of the Yarnton meadow customs as far 
back as Domesday. ‘The names on the balls may perhaps be 
of the same date. Presumably names were used instead of 
numbers since names would more easily identify the lots in the 
mind of the villeins. The lord’s name would not appear at all, 
since the effect of the arrangement which has been suggested as 
the basis of the lot-drawing would work out in practice as giving 
the lord a half of each lot. The names would therefore pre- 
sumably be those of villagers, thirteen out of the twenty-six 
standing sponsors to the balls. The first complete record of the 
names of villagers is not, of course, Domesday, but the Hundred 
Rolls of Edward I., and we find these names distinctly capable 
of connection with those on the balls, if we bear in mind the 
corruptions that would undoubtedly occur in the re-writing of 
the names from time to time as the ink gradually grew faint 
under long handling. The character of the present writing is 
such that it might safely be put at a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty years ago. And long before that the old names would have 
disappeared from the village, so that earlier writers would often 
have had to make a mere guess at the names they were copying. 
In the Hundred Rolls for Begbroke appear the names of Richard 
de Bladene and Agnes de Bladene; and be it noted that the ball 
“William of Bladon” belongs now to the Rector of Begbroke. 
There was also a Richard de Pyrie in Begbroke, who may account 
for the ball “Perry.” In Yarnton the following names occur : 
Will Dun (for the ball ““Dunn”); Simon le Wyte (for the ball 
““White ”’); Alicia Bovetone, whose name may easily in the fre- 
quent rewritings have become “Boulton,” especially if the “v” 
had the common “‘u” shape; and Agnes le Juvene, whose name 
may, by the same process, in the hands of an ignorant man 
trying to decipher worn-out writing, and ready to jump at a 
familiar word, have become “Green.” One can also imagine 
the name of “ Walter Godefray,” a villein of Begbroke, becoming 
“Water Jeoffrey.” There is a Richard de Cote, who may account 
for either “Boat,” or more probably “Rothe.” Another name 
may be tracked in a less direct way. In 1220 one “ William, son 
of Gilbert of Erdington,” the ancient name of Yarnton, held a 
good deal of land in Yarnton from the Abbey of Eynsham 
(Eynsham Cartularies). That gives us the existence of the name 
“Gilbert” in the parish, to account for its appearance on a ball. 
In the Hundred Rolls there were several free men in Yarnton, 
though none at Begbroke. Domesday does not single out the 
free men from the villeins, but if there were some in the time of 
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Edward I., there were probably some earlier, especially as 
two of them in the Rolls were not the quite small holders which 
free men so often were, but held two virgates apiece. The name 
“Freeman ” thus may be added to our identifications. A more 
erratic flight may be tried with the oddest name of all, “ Water 
Molley.” In the Hundred Rolls a landholder in Yarnton appeareg 
as “John of the Mill,” no doubt the mill on the hill in the 
village, which is still called Windmill Hill. If there was ever 
a Walter of the Mill, he would very likely have been written 
down by the clerkly person who inscribed the balls as ‘‘ Walter 
Molendinarius,” or rather, since the balls are small, as ‘‘ Walter 
Molen,” or some such abbreviation. Very little of the process 
of corruption of names would be required to arrive at the name 
as it is written at present. Although the Hundred Rolls have 
to be used for clues to the names, the names themselves may 
well be contemporary with Domesday. ‘There was no such great 
change in villages between 1066 and 1277 that the current names 
would be much altered. Some fail of any clue in the Rolls, 
but it is, at any rate, interesting to see that eleven can be con- 
nected with names that are on record as existing in Yarnton and 
Begbroke in those early days. 

The processes by which the balls arrived at their present 
allotment are impossible to trace, but not difficult to understand 
in a general way. The first difficulties would be caused by the 
considerable increase in the number of villeins in the two cen- 
turies following the Conquest. The Hundred Rolls give for 
the two villages no less than sixty-two villeins, instead of the 
twenty-six of Domesday, and in Yarnton seven free men besides. 
Even with all the adjustments that could be made by the 
medieval processes of family succession, the pressure on the 
meadows, which did not admit, as the arable land did, of exten- 
sion, must have been severe. Lots by sub-division would be- 
come very small; there is one existing claim which may perhaps 
represent to this day that particular stage of the meadow history. 
One farmer now has (besides other rights) the right to a quarter 
of a ball in one drawing only in West Mead. That gives him 
about a third of an acre of grass, and it is difficult to think that 
any such tiny claim would be of late origin; it is more likely to 
be a survival which has for some reason come unaltered through 
all the centuries when lots tended to accumulate in fewer and 
fewer hands. Again, many of the rights and portions of rights 
sold yearly are clearing surviving sub-divisions. The auction 
bill for 1909 shows, “ Harry (first meadow) ; Half of Boulton (first 
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meadow); three-quarters of Gilbert (in West Meadow); one 
quarter of Water Molley (in Oxey),” and so on. Probably all 
such partial rights go back to the early days of village expansion. 
However this be, it is certain that the increasing numbers 
in the villages must have made many of the lots under the 
Domesday arrangement so small as to be tiresome in working. 
As a measure of relief, it would seem that the lord withdrew from 
the lot-casting altogether, enclosing instead a portion of the 
meadows. This would somewhat diminish the available land, 
but as the whole fifty-two units would then be distributable 
among the villeins, a man’s share would come out in strips of a 
more sensible size. We do, in fact, find that by this time some 
meadow land was in demesne. The amount is not given in the 
Rolls, but may perhaps be guessed at. As one stands at the gate of 
the meadow to-day, instead of seeing a clear expanse one finds 
the view to the right cut off by a hedge which marches straight 
out into the meadow for about two hundred yards, turning off 
then at a right angle, and running along the north side of West 
Mead, from which, again, it turns back after some three hundred 
yards. In effect, a large, roughly rectangular enclosure is pro- 
jected into the meadow. This enclosure adjoins ground which 
was formerly the fishponds of the manor, so that it looks very 
much like the meadow-land taken into demesne. In area it is 
56% acres. Now the meadow-land of Yarnton is put down in 
Domesday at 180 acres, and the meadow-land of Begbroke at fifty 
acres, a total of 230 acres. The common calculation of the area 
of the Yarnton meadows to-day is 170 acres, which would just 
allow for the quantity taken into demesne. 
The consideration of the pressure of growing population on 
the area of the meadows suggests also a possible explanation of 
the association of Pixey with the Yarnton meadows. There were 
in both villages at the time of the Hundred Rolls a certain number 
of villeins holding under religious houses, at Yarnton under the 
Abbess of Godstow, and at Begbroke under the Prioress of 
Studley. Both these houses were favoured, and Studley appears 
to have been founded by Bernard de St. Wallery. St. Wallery 
was the honour in which the manor of Yarnton was comprised. 
Now in 18th and 19th Henry II., Bernard gave to the nuns of 
Godstow the meadow of Pixey. Did the villeins holding under 
the Abbess and the Prioress take their meadow rights in Pixey 
from that time? We should thus have a sound reason for the 
use of the Yarnton lot-balls in Pixey, although the holdings in 
Pixey show now no traceable connection with those in the 
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Yarnton meadows. The use might quite naturally have arisen if 
villeins from both villages had rights in Pixey. This might 
account, too, for the curious size of the Pixey lots. The strips 
there are over two acres in size. That would be more than a 
man’s mowth, even in such easy mowing grass as these meadows 
bear. If the religious houses availed themselves of the existing 
lots to save trouble, they would have to apply the number quite 
arbitrarily, and divide Pixey, not on any basis of a man’s day’s 
work, but simply into thirteens. If the tenants under religious 
houses held their meadow rights in Pixey, six claimants would 
be removed from the Yarnton meadows. Seven of the Yarnton 
villeins only held a half-virgate each, and would therefore have 
only a half-yard in the meadows. The number of units is thus 
reduced from the full sixty-two to fifty-two and a half, which 
would square with the number of lots when the lord had with- 
drawn entirely from the lot-drawing. 

But we already approach the time when all such communal 
reckonings become uncertain. The Black Death and other events 
which all over England shattered the villein class, must have 
started in Yarnton the tendency to accumulation of lots in a 
lesser number of hands. Of such small documentary evidences 
as exist a fairly early one is a lease of 1633, by which Henry 
Phipps, of Yarnton, disposed of several “holts” in the meadows ; 
and Mr. Phipps Weston, of Yarnton, in 1789 includes in a 
valuation of his farm half an acre in Oxey and three-quarters of 
a lot in West Mead. A period at which one ought to be able 
to trace at any rate the final stage to present circumstances is 
rendered barren by the fact that I have been able to find no 
Enclosure Act for Yarnton. If one had been available, no doubt 
we should have record of the basis on which the balls came into 
their present ownership. As it is, no more can be done than 
to record the facts. Five balls, Rothe, Boat, White, Green, 
Freeman, belong wholly to five farms, and run through the two 
meadows, Oxey and West Mead, giving eight strips to each 
farm. Five others, Water Jeoffrey, William of Bladon, Perry, 
Harry, and Dunn, are whole balls running through both meadows, 
but do not belong to farms. William belongs to the Rector of 
Begbroke, and the other four to the principal landowner of the 
village. The remaining three balls are still in the condition of 
being shared. Water Molley is divided into a quarter and a 
three-quarter share, the three-quarter share belonging to a farm. 
Gilbert is divided in the same proportions, and Boulton is divided 
into two half shares, of which one belongs to a farm. The balls 
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and portions of balls which do not belong to farms are commonly 
put up to auction, though of course there is nothing to prevent 
a farm putting up its ball to auction in any year, the purchaser 
at such sales being no more than the purchaser of one year’s rights 
to mow. It might be worth noticing that the existence of some 
balls in portions is an additional argument, if any were needed 
beyond the fact that the quarter of a lot is called a “yard,” 
for supposing that a quarter was originally the limit of holding. 
Such a fractional system would never have been a late introduc 
tion, applied, moreover, only to certain balls. It is infinitely 
more probable that the process of the centuries would have been a 
slow combination of quarter-holdings, not in the end absorbing 
all the fragments. 


R. H. GRettron 











REVIEWS 


Principles of Economics. By F. W. Taussic. 2 vols. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1911. Pp. xxxv.+547+xviii. 
+573.) 


THIs treatise is fully worthy of its author’s high reputation. 
On the realistic side it makes princely contributions to economic 
literature, and taken as a whole it is well!-proportioned, consistent, 
lucid, and comprehensive. In what follows, mevertheless, the 
critical note will be struck repeatedly, because in a serious de- 
tailed review of a book, the bulk of which is bound to meet with 
cordial assent, it is imevitable that most emphasis should be laid 
on trifling blemishes. As regards the points of theory which will 
be referred to, however, the reader must be reminded that these 
volumes are not intended to supplement or expound advanced 
theory, but “to state the principles of economics in such form 
that they shall be comprehensible to an educated and intelligent 
person who has not before made any systematic study of the 
subject.” 

Professor Taussig goes with the moderns in attributing the 
laws of demand to what is commonly called “utility” ; but all his 
statements about utility will not carry conviction. On page 125 
we read that “utility means satisfactions or enjoyments,” and in 
dealing with consumer’s surplus on p. 131 the author definitely 
commits himself to psychological utilitarianism when, following 
a distinction of Professor Patten’s, he proposes to reckon the 
surplus from that stage of consumption at which “a pleasure 
economy ” takes the place of a “pain economy.” Unfortunately, in 
thus ranging himself with the psychological utilitarians, Professor 
Taussig places his economics in compromising company, according 
to the standards of the vast majority of psychological scholars, 
who reject in toto psychological utilitarianism. Moreover, 
however utility be defined, for advanced theory one, or 
the other, or both of the definitions of marginal utility would 
have to be objected to. Marginal utility is defined in one place 
as the utility “yielded by the last of them (oranges) if they were 
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enjoyed in succession,” and in another place as “the satisfaction 
got from any one unit of a stock.” But, as Professor Taussig is 
not pretending to expound exact abstract theory, these points 
need not be pressed ; nor need we press other points connected with 
them, the incomplete limitation of the law of diminishing utility, 
for instance, and the unfinished exposition of the doctrine of 
consumer’s surplus and its uses. 

Analysis figures next in the discussion of market value, the 
properties of which are scrupulously weighed with an evidently 
profound knowledge of the procedure on markets and of what 
actually happens there. Only one slight flaw was detected 
by the reviewer: the omission to prove formally that the 
mistakes made by the outside public are not distributed casually. 
If they were, they would be without effect on price move- 
ments one way or the other. The account of business 
organisation makes up another strong part of the book. But 
increasing and decreasing returns are treated only broadly. 
It is noticeable that Professor Taussig lends the weight of 
his authority seemingly—though there are some doubtful sen- 
tences—to interpreting external economies as economies geo- 
graphically external to a firm, and not as economies only external 
to a firm in the sense that they are common to the whole industry 
and so not dependent on any one employer’s prowess as a business 
man. In conclusion, as regards all parts of production, it may 
be foretold that most readers will absorb them with the feeling 
that they are learning under the direction of a master whose judg- 
ments have been moulded by unremitting and thoughtful scrutiny 
of the business panorama. 

In the part on the interaction of demand and supply the 
author has tripped occasionally ; and on the whole theorists would 
have welcomed fuller recognition of the distinctions upon which 
they have laid emphasis. On p. 181 a supply curve proper and 
a successive costs curve are apparently treated as the same thing— 
probably for brevity of exposition ; and on pages 195-6 the inter- 
section of the demand curve by the supply curve from above is 
treated as if it marked an ordinary position of equilibrium instead 
of an unstable position—a slip, no doubt. As regards monopoly, 
the explanation of value never departs from the common-sense 
plane where rough solutions are deemed sufficient. The discussion 
of “dumping,” that is, as it is put, “the disposal of commodities 
in a foreign country at one price and to domestic purchasers at 
another and higher price,” is not wholly satisfying. Incidentally 


it may be questioned whether this definition corresponds with 
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current notions. Does not the ordinary use of the term imply 
that the lower price is “beneath cost of production,” whatever that 
may mean? However, we need not dispute about definitions. 
Coming to theory, we read (p. 211 of Vol. 1) that the gain from 
home sales “may outweigh the loss on the dumped sales to 
foreigners””—a statement which seems to imply that Professor 
Taussig will agree with the remark made above about his defini- 
tion—but we are not informed whether things are ever deliberately 
produced to be sold at a “loss,” and if so why dumpers should 
elect to incur losses to.dispose of their profits. What ought to 
have been pointed out is that though these foreign sales, when 
they are not sales of surpluses, involve loss, in the sense that they 
realise a price which is beneath the cost of production that would 
settle price under competition, they are profitable in so far as the 
price is not less than marginal collective costs—to use Professor 
Pigou’s convenient term—that is, the addition made to the 
aggregate costs in the monopoly by the production of the last 
increment. But again it must be admitted that nowhere have 
the natural history and physiology of industrial combinations 
been laid bare with more judgment and insight than in the work 
before us. 

As in most American works on Political Economy, in conse- 
quence of America’s unhappy fortune in the management of its 
media of exchange, the sections devoted to money, banking, and 
allied questions are voluminous. If Americans profited from 
all that Professor Taussig has to say in these sections, their 
business course in the future would be less broken with eruptions. 
But one suggestion may be made: that, in view of its technical 
meaning, it is not advisable to use “elasticity” as it is used in 
the statement that “there is no such thing as elasticity in the 
demand for money.” Professor Taussig means that the demand 
for money has an elasticity which is “unity,” as Dr. Marshall 
has put it. On the phenomena of crises valuable observa- 
tions are recorded. The semi-periodicity of trade fluctuations 
is recognised; but, if an external periodic cause in climatic 
variations is wholly rejected, are the difficulties which remain 
fully met? Miscalculation and maladjustment are to be ex- 
pected, but why should they reveal periodicity in their recur- 
rences? In this matter Professor Taussig appears to be at sea 
with the rest of economists, and many specific investigations will 
have to be undertaken before the port is made. 

On business profits, Prof. Taussig holds the right view (in 
the opinion of the writer) that if entrepreneurs were more plentiful 
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“all gocds and services would be more plentiful,” while the share 
going to “business men would be less,” but his treatment here 
would have been improved on the academic side had he shown by 
direct analysis why it would be less. On the theory of wages 
no criticisms seem called for. All economists will welcome these 
further pronouncements by the author of that suggestive volume 
Capital and Wages. Of labour questions generally Professor 
Taussig’s exposition is admirable, except, perhaps, that he will 
seem to some to read too much “Socialism” into the Australasian 
labour experiments. The fixing of wages by public authority does 
not necessarily involve eventually the settlement by public 
authority of the distribution of wealth according to some criterion 
of justice. The object of the public authority, whether attainable 
or not, might be to decree the wage which competition would 
yield but to supplant the direct action of competition with the 
intention of abolishing strikes and lock-outs. 

With regard to the principles of taxation, Professor Taussig 
inclines to the conservative view. But it is to ignore a large body 
of moderate people to say that “the courageous advocates of pro- 
gression base their views precisely on the ground that the existing 
social order is not perfect, and that taxation should be one of the 
instruments for amending it,” and again, that “any conclusion 

. in favour of progressive taxation . . . must rest, to be 
consistent, on a frank admission of unwelcome features in existing 
society and on a programme of social reform.” ‘Taxation propor- 
tional to income is, in Professor Taussig’s opinion, in conformity 
with the principles of the economic system, but he cannot be held 
to have established his contention. In the matter of the incidence 
of taxes, views are put forward which are broadly identical with 
those generally accepted. 

The length of this review must be taken as witness to the 
writer’s sense of the great value of Professor Taussig’s new work. 
In the main this notice is confined to detailed criticism because 
to have attempted to particularise the innumerable strong points 
of the book, which admit only of unqualified admiration, would 
have entailed a claim for at least the whole of the reviewing space 


in a number of this journal. 
S. J. CHAPMAN 


Laws of Wages: An Essay in Statistical Economics. By Henry 
Ludwell Moore. Professor of Political Economy in Columbia 
University. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 1911. Pp. 196.) 

Statistics of the ordinary official kind have often served to 
support the arguments of political economists. But this is the 
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first time, we believe, that the higher statistics, which are founded 
on the Calculus of Probabilities, have been used on a large scale 
as a buttress of economic theory. For example, the method of 
correlation is applied by Professor Moore to test the elements 
of truth contained in the variant theories of wages; that they 
depend upon the cost of subsistence, upon the standard of life, 
or upon the labourer’s productivity. For the means of subsistence 
he puts a certain typical set of commodities, in quantities obtained 
from workmen’s budgets by the French Office du Travail. Com- 
paring the cost of subsistence thus defined with the wages of 
unskilled labourers in the different départements of France, our 
author finds for the correlation between these two variables the 
not very high, yet not insignificant, coefficient, “306. Again, for 
the standard of life we have the prix ordinaire de pension payé 
par l’ouvrier isolé, as given by the French Office for the different 
départements. Between the standard of life thus defined and 
the money wages in the different localities theré is found to be 
a fairly high correlation, namely, ‘667. ‘This result might be 
unduly affected by the possible circumstance that local changes 
in the value of money differently affect the rate of wages and 
the price of pension. To eliminate this possibility of error, the 
conscientious operator applies the refined method formulated by 
Mr. Yule for the ascertainment of “partial” or “net” correlation. 
The result is not materially affected by this correction ; the more 
exact measure of association thus obtained being ‘628. ‘To test 
the connection between wages and the productivity of labour, 
Professor Moore considers first an industry in which labour plays 
a relatively large réle, namely, coal-mining. ‘The statistics com- 
piled by M. Francois Simiand exhibit the rate of wages and the 
value. of the product for a period of fifty-six years. But in 
comparing the fluctuations of these two variables there occurs the 
difficulty that both of them show a constant trend in an upward 
direction. This difficulty is eliminated by the ingenious device 
of representing the general upward trend of mean daily wages, 
and that of mean value of daily product per labourer, each by a 
geometrical progression. Then for each year the actual figure 
is subtracted from the figure assigned by the general trend 
thus calculated. The two sets of deviations thus _pre- 
sented show a strong correlation, namely, ‘843. A _ similar 
device is employed to prove, from M. Simiand’s statistics, 
that the fluctuation in the labourer’s relative share of the 
product of industry varies directly with the fluctuation in the 


relative amount of machine power with which he works; the 
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coefficient of correlation being ‘599. These numerical results 
appear to us to be of value as illustrating and confirming economic 
theory. They may have also a negative use in correcting exaggera- 
tions, in particular the absurdities of Marxian dogma. A value 
similar in kind, if less in degree, attaches to the less exact measure- 
ments of association which Professor Moore has exemplified. 
Here is a specimen of data too scanty to admit of the ordinary 
methods of correlation. Employing one of the most recent con- 
Establishments in which Strikes— 
Succeeded. Buccseded Failed. 


partly. 
Ordered by Labour Organisations .. ...... 80,772 25,916 56,563 
Not ordered by Labour Organisations...... 5,927 1,720 9,857 


trivances which Professor Karl Pearson has added to the armoury 
of statistical science, Professor Moore finds that the “correlation 
ratio” proper to a case of this sort is +218. To that extent the 
results of strikes ordered by labour organisations are shown to 
be more favourable than the results of strikes not so ordered. 
We have somewhat fuller statistics as to the strikes ordered by 
labour organisations divided (as before) into the three categories 
“succeeded,” “succeeded partly” and “failed,” and (as to each 
category) subdivided into eight classes defined by successive 
degrees of strength attributed to the respective labour organisa- 
tions. To determine the association between the degree of union 
control and the success of strikes, the Pearsonian method of “‘con- 
tingency ” is applicable. The “co-efficient of contingency ” proves 
to be ‘8. Of course, correlation, and still less contingency, is not 
causation. ‘The two phenomena may be joint effects of a common 
cause,” as Professor Moore reminds us. In the course of his 
splendid calculations, he from time to time pauses to point out the 
logical character of the methods, the cautions with which the 
conclusions are to be accepted. 

From this general description of the work we must except 
one part, the chapter which purports to verify the hypothesis that 
differences in wages correspond to differences in “efficiency” (or 
“general sagacity and energy”). In attempting to paraphrase our 
author’s argument, let us substitute for the somewhat impalpable 
“efficiency” a more familiar and manageable attribute, weight. 
The attribute is assumed to be such that if the population with 
which we have to deal is grouped according to degrees of weight, 
the normal law of error—the well-known form resembling the 
contour of a gendarme’s hat—will be perfectly realised. Let us 
suppose, too, at first, that the statistics of wages, with which we 
have to deal, also conform perfectly to the normal law. Then the 
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percentage of the population, each of which weighs so many 
pounds, say 160 lbs. (being 10 lbs. above 150 lbs., the mean weight, 
suppose, of the population), is equal to the percentage of the 
population which are paid at a certain rate of wages, namely, one 
which exceeds the mean rate of wages by a certain number of 
pence. The number of pence (in excess of the mean) will be ten, if 
the degree or difference, one penny, is such that the ratio of a penny 


“ce 


to the “standard deviation” (or to the “probable error”) for the 
group of wage-rates is equal to the ratio of a pound (avoirdupois) 
to the corresponding coefficient for the group of weights. There 
is thus “a consilience,” in our author’s phrase, between the 
grouping of the weights and that of the wages. Given the former, 
we can reconstruct the latter. The reconstruction may be effected 
in @ more roundabout manner, as follows. Corresponding to each 
degree of weight, e.g., 151 lbs., 152 lbs. &c., write down not 
the number of persons each of whom weighs just so much, but 
the aggregate weight of the persons who are each of that weight. 
The ratio of that aggregate to the aggregate weight of the popu- 
lation above the mean weight (150 Ibs.) is equal to the ratio of 
the aggregate wages paid at a particular rate (that is, the rate 
multiplied by the number who earn it) to the aggregate of the 
wages paid at all the rates above the mean rate. From this 
equality and the corresponding equation for weights and wages 
below the respective means, we can reconstruct the percentages 
of population earning each rate of wages. So far we have sup- 
posed the statistics of wages to be grouped normally. But now 
let the given shape be somewhat abnormal—the gendarme’s hat 
projecting unsymmetrically on one side. Then, according to one 
of the methods which have been proposed for representing a 
skew grouping by a modification of the normal law (Journal of 
the Statistical Society, 1898-9), we may divide the given group of 
wages into two parts on either side of the “greatest ordinate ”»— 
i.e., the predominating (most frequently occurring) rate of wages. 
Assuming that each of these portions may be represented by the 
half of a normal group, we may determine the (different) standards 
of deviation pertaining respectively to the two portions. Or— 
less accurately, perhaps—we might take for the dividing line, 
not the greatest ordinate, but that which (erected at the median) 
divides the total area into two equal portions. Then, on the lines 
of the roundabout method above mentioned, the normal group 
of weights might be employed to reconstruct the grouping of the 
number of wage-earners at the different rates of wages. The 
latter method, as we interpret, is the analogy of Professor 
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Moore’s procedure. If this interpretation is correct, it will be 
apparent that what he accomplishes is not to verify an important 
law of wages, but to suggest and illustrate a not particularly good 
method of representing statistics. The thinness of his conclusion 
is disguised by adventitious involutions. The general reader 
fails to recognise the familiar properties of the normal law, owing 
to certain peculiarities in our author’s presentation of the 
subject ; much as the candidates at a certain elementary mathe- 
matical examination who had come primed with propositions 
about “triangles” were staggered by a paper in which the 
questions related to “right lines joining any three points.” Thus, 
whereas we have conceived equal differences of weight with varying 
percentages of the population corresponding to each degree of 
weight, the conception presented by Professor Moore is rather 
that of equal increments of population with varying degrees of 
difference in the attribute under measurement. The essence of 
the reasoning cannot, of course, be altered, but it may be dis- 
guised by this novelty of expression. One more touch completes 
the disguise. The unfamiliar presentation of the normal law is 
involved in additional obscurity by connecting it with a difficult 
problem suggested by Galton and solved by Pearson, namely, to 
assign the probable differences between the successive members 
of a normal group (ranged in their order of magnitude). By 
the aid of the Pearsonian formula, Professor Moore arranges a 
so-called “Standard population of one hundred,” at intervals 
corresponding to the numerical order of the members. ‘To us 
it appears that this calculation relating to a population number- 
ing literally a hundred is not a happy device for the purpose of 
representing a group of statistics numbering thousands. We are 
unable to share the enthusiasm of our author when he exclaims, 
“one would think that this mathematical problem had been 
formulated and solved with a view to the application of the 
results to our problem of the differential hypothesis of wages.” 
Rather, the introduction of the problem here appears to us super- 
fluous, not to say misleading. Altogether we cannot acquit our 
author of the charge—often brought too justly against mathe- 
matical economists and statisticians—of having overlaid a simple 
matter with useless and cumbrous technicalities. The writer 
of the chapter in question is open to a still graver imputation. 
Not only has he employed a steam-engine to crack a nut; but 
the nut is blind. We fail to see that the theory of reward 
according to efficiency has been “‘subjected to an empirical test” ; 
we do not “find a remarkable consilience of fact and theory ”— 
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as announced by our author in the parallel paper which he con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Statistical Society for 1907. For 
let us replace our model weights by degrees of efficiency ; to fix 
the ideas we might suppose the degrees to correspond to the 
marks given to candidates at an examination, if grouped accord- 
ing to the normal law. By applying the upper part of that 
normal curve to the upper part of any other normal, or not very 
abnormal grouping, for instance, that of human heights, we 
might verify the hypothesis that tallness depends upon ability. 
By similarly applying the lower half of the examination statistics, 
the new “empirical test” may be used to “establish a quantitative 
relation ” between ability and low stature ! 

The mention of examination statistics recalls an incident 
which may serve to assist us in summing up judgment. In order 
to illustrate the divergence of the marks given by different 
examiners to the same work, there was once concocted a piece 
of Latin prose, excellent as a whole, but deliberately dashed 
with a puerile mistake—the use of an ablative with a preposition 
which governs only the accusative. As was expected, there 
proved to be a wide divergence in the degree of importance 
attached to this blemish by different judges. An experienced 
University Professor thought that such a mistake in such a piece 
of prose might be treated as a clerical error, and accordingly he 
gave full marks to the composition. A scholar fresh from the 
schools thought a paper containing such a “howler” hardly 
deserved half marks. We have been similarly puzzled by the 
general excellence and exceptional defect in the work before us. 
We trust that the contrast will be accounted for by some equally 
satisfactory explanation. Meanwhile, we hesitate to give full 
marks to the composition. 

F. Y. EDGEWoRTH 


Outlines of Political Economy. By S. J. CHAPMAN, M.A. 
(London: Longmans. 1911. Pp. xvi+413. Price 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


Economics, Descriptive and Theoretical. Part I., Descriptive. 
By Marcaret McKinwop, M.A. Part II., Theoretical. By 
Maset ATKINSON, M.A. With an Introduction by E. J. 
Urwick, M.A. (London: Allman. 1911. Pp. xiii+184+ 
216.) 


Our principal ground of quarrel with Professor Chapman’s 
book is that it is not what it professes to be. In his preface, he 
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says “this book is designed for any who are beginning the study 
of Political Economy” (p. v.). We feel sure, however, that even 
students who have advanced some way in their study of the 
subject will find considerable difficulty in following many of the 
chapters, and we do not think it is at all the sort of book that 
it would be advisable to place in the hands of beginners. It is 
true that the author suggests that certain chapters might be 
omitted “on a first perusal” (p. v.), together with certain passages 
which appear in small print, and the whole of Book V. on 
“Money and the Mechanism of Exchange.” ‘This plan is, we 
think, unsatisfactory in an elementary book. The small print 
passages would be much better placed together at the end in the 
form of notes to the chapters in which they occur, and we can 
see no good reason why a beginner should postpone the study of 
so important a subject as Money and Banking until he has 
mastered the other branches of economics. In fact, we think 
it would be difficult for him really to understand the theory of 
international trade, which, by the way, Professor Chapman dis- 
cusses before he deals with money, without some knowledge of 
the theory of money. Owing to the somewhat unusual arrange- 
ment here adopted, Professor Chapman has to anticipate in his 
chapter on “International Trade” the quantity theory of money, 
explained in the book on “‘ Money,” which is to be omitted on the 
first reading. Again, the author recommends only a hasty 
scanning of Book I. in the first instance; but Book I. is so 
difficult and so full of unexplained technical terms as to make a 
hasty scanning of it quite useless, even to an advanced student. 
Even the parts of the book which are to be read by the beginner 
bristle with difficulties, and contain definitions and explanations 
which might, we think, have been made a good deal simpler 
without loss of accuracy. Here, e.g., is Professor Chapman’s 
definition of demand : “Demands . . . are the quantitative objec- 
tive definitions of preferences” (p. 24). Again, marginal utility 
is defined as “the reduction of total utility caused by a minute 
curtailment of our consumption of a commodity” (p. 30), and 
this precedes the definition of total utility. The part played 
by capital in bringing about a roundabout process of production 
is not very clearly explained, the section headed “A Plausible 
Fallacy” in chapter xxi., entitled “Theory of Banking and 
Credit Money,” appears to us most obscure, the table in the 
otherwise excellent chapter on “Interest” (chapter xxv.), which 
is used to illustrate the way in which a market rate of interest 
arises, although ingenious, requires further explanation in order 
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to make its meaning quite clear, and the section on the “Theory 
of Barter,” in chapter xiv., is unnecessarily elaborate. These 
are only a few examples taken almost at random from many 
which might have been selected. 

The book would, we think, have been greatly improved by 
some sections on descriptive economics, e.g., a section explaining 
the present distribution of the national income at the beginning 
of Book ¥I., on “Distribution,” and a chapter on the history of 
economic theory is much needed, especially as the book, as far 
as we can discover, does not contain a single reference to any 
writer on economics, alive or dead, except Adam Smith, who is 
only mentioned once, and then, perhaps as might have been ex- 
pected, in connection with pins. The bibliography at the end of 
the book is a very meagre one, a fact that makes a chapter on 
the history of economic theory still more to be desired. There 
are few references to history, which would have been useful for 
purposes of illustration, e.g., in chapter x., on the growth and 
specialisation of businesses. 

We cannot help wishing that the author had been able to see 
his way to discussing more fully some of the practical economic 
problems of the day. It is true that some of these are dealt 
with in Books VI. and VII., but he often fails to get to suffi- 
ciently close quarters with the points at issue, and has a way of 
saying “I must not pause to argue controversial points.” In this 
connection his treatment of the question of the effects of 
machinery (pp. 82-4) seems to us unsatisfactory, as the line is 
not drawn between the long-run and the short-run effects, while 
the importance of the latter is underrated. 

We think the book would have been made more interesting 
had Professor Chapman made more use of existing institutions in 
pointing out the application of theory, and had he explained his 
theories by reference to well-known economic facts, instead of 
constructing hypothetical cases. ‘There is no need to construct 
a hypothetical bank in order to explain the principles of banking ; 
this can be done just as well by reference to the operations of 
an ordinary joint-stock bank, and the subject will in this way 
at the same time be made more interesting. Again, why should 
not the shifting of the incidence of taxes be explained by means 
of existing English taxes, such as the inhabited house duty and 
the income tax? Certain subjects have, we think, insufficient 
space allotted to them, e.g., the subject of national debts is 
dismissed in eight lines, trusts and kartels in five pages, which 
do not contain a single example of a trust or a kartel, and co- 
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operation is only allowed another five pages, which also contain 
remarks on labour co-partnership and other subjects. 

The book appears to us to lack arrangement in several places, 
and some of the chapters suggest little more than a series of 
lecture notes hastily put together; this is particularly true with 
regard to chapters vii. and xxii. In fact, Professor Chapman 
often seems to forget that he is not lecturing, as he speaks of 
himself sometimes as “I” and sometimes as “we,” while the 
reader is constantly referred to as “you,” and he talks of having 
“no time ” when he means “no space.” 

We venture upon these criticisms in no carping spirit, but 
only in the belief that the book, useful as it will undoubtedly be 
to somewhat advanced students, might easily be made still more 
valuable. That it is unsuited to the needs of beginners we are 
convinced. 

The authors of the second book under review have, we think, 
more nearly succeeded than Professor Chapman in accomplishing 
the difficult task of writing a satisfactory text-book for beginners. 
In his introduction to the volume, Professor Urwick says that 
“existing text-books on Economics . . . are usually too technical, 
and always too dull” (p. xi.), two defects which the authors have, 
on the whole, been very successful in avoiding. The book is 
divided into two parts. Part I., for which Mrs. McKillop is 
responsible, is descriptive. Most of what it contains it is im- 
portant that the student of economics should know, although 
little of it falls under the head of economics proper. The first 
six chapters are on economic history, and chapters vii. and viii. 
discuss domestic economy. In these two chapters the various 
heads of an ordinary family budget are considered. The items 
“rates and taxes” lead the author on to questions of local govern- 
ment, the history of education and the poor law, a description 
of the various heads of central expenditure and revenue, an 
account of our political institutions, the Cabinet, the party 
system, &c., and the government of our Colonies. These subjects 
occupy the remaining nine chapters of Part I. 

Part II., written by Miss Mabel Atkinson, contains a 
good elementary sketch of the outlines of economic theory. She 
has, we think, done rightly in “discussing exchange and the fixa- 
tion of price” (p. viii.) before production and distribution, but 
we doubt whether she has been equally wise in treating the theory 
of money, credit, and the foreign exchanges before explaining 
the theory of value. The chapters dealing with these subjects, 
clear though they are, might be made still easier for the student 
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to follow had he first acquired some knowledge of value. Many 
of the more difficult problems of economics Miss Atkinson has, 
owing to the elementary nature of the book, been obliged to leave 
on one side, but her treatment of the questions which she has dis- 
cussed is, on the whole, accurate and remarkably lucid. The 
distinction between utility and value might, however, have been 
more clearly drawn, and the author appears to regard Mr. J. A. 
Hobson’s theory of under-consumption (chapter xx.) with more 
favour than we think it merits. 

There are several curious slips and inaccuracies in both parts 
of the volume. ‘The price of wool became so high” would be 
better than “dear” on p. 38; Calcutta is not on the west coast 
of India (p. 52). Did not the Hudson Bay Company exchange 
guns for skins, and not skins for guns (p. 56)? The note at the 
end of chapter v. (p. 64) is not in its right place. Mr. Gladstone 
did not appeal to the people on his Home Rule Bill in 1885 
(p. 165). Anson’s Law and Customs ofthe Constitution should 
be Law and Custom (p. 183). It is not quite apparent why 
bearer cheques make forgery easy (Part II., p. 34). “Franc” 
appears where “sovereign” is meant on p. 43, and “creation” 
for “creator” on p. 195. There is no customs duty on lace in 
our tariff (p. 207). We cannot understand why precisely the 
same bibliography, which, by the way, is rather weak on the 
economic side, appears at the end of each part of the book. There 
is a good marginal analysis, but this by no means atones for the 
absence of an index, or for the meagreness of the list of contents. 
These are defects, however, which could easily be remedied in a 
second edition. 

The book is particularly readable throughout, and should 
interest beginners generally, as well as girls, for whom it is 
especially, though not exclusively, intended. 

H. SANDERSON FURNISS 


Allgemeine Volkswirtschaftslehre. By WittHELM Lexis. 
(Berlin and Leipzig: Teubner. 1910.) 


Proressor LExIs’ contribution to the series of volumes issued 
under the general title Die Kultur der Gegenwart is arranged in 
many respects according to an order differing little from that 
familiar to economic students in this country. After a brief 
sketch of the historic development of economic organisation and 
a discussion of economic method, the topics follow one another 
as follows :—-Value, demand, production, supply, price, money, 
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distribution, crises, consumption. In this enumeration some of the 
discussions of relations between the various factors in the economic 
organisation have been omitted, but a rough general idea is given 
of the order of development of the subject. In regard to a great 
part of the volume, which compresses into 240 pages a remarkably 
full discussion of many subjects of the highest interest to the 
student of modern developments, it will be sufficient to say that 
it is written by a master, whose thorough grasp of his subject 
and skill in exposition is manifest on every page. It will quite 
obviously be necessary for the reviewer to confine himself to 
selected topics in order to keep within limits acceptable to the 
Editor. 

One point of considerable interest is found in the discussion 
of the relation of value to cost. Among the elements of cost 
the interest of capital is commonly included, and assumed to 
tend to a “normal” level. Such a normal rate of return to the 
capitalist Dr. Lexis regards as not conformable with experience. 
He admits that in the calculations which precede the undertaking 
of productive operations such a rate may find a place, but not in 
the realised returns. Failure to secure normal returns cannot 
in practice be readily followed by the withdrawal of the capital 
involved, though such failure over any field of production will 
tend to restrict new investments in that field, and thus gradually 
result in effective reduction of enterprise there. Further, in- 
dividual undertakings are found to yield returns which, though 
varying greatly, group themselves more closely about the neigh- 
bourhood of the average return than elsewhere, so that the average 
has a certain special significance, though not as a determining 
factor. A reduction of the earnings of capital below a certain 
minimum, however, may be fatal to the individual entrepreneur. 

But, in addition to challenging the view which many writers 
have held, that a certain normal rate of interest is a necessary 
and determining element in value, Dr. Lexis goes further and 
definitely sides with those who have asserted that cost of produc- 
tion in general cannot be held to be determinative of value. He 
points out, what may be admitted, that expansion of production 
commonly takes place, not by the introduction of fresh producers 
whose costs were too high to secure them a place before expansion 
of demand occurred, or contraction by the elimination of such 
marginal producers, but by the increase or decrease of the output 
of the strongest and most efficient firms far within the margin. 
He concludes that value determines the conditions of production 
which are marginal, not the converse. It is sufficient here to 
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state the contention, without entering on a discussion of its 
validity. Rent of agricultural land, we may note, is held to be 
determined by the price of produce, not price by rent (pp. 95 and 
176). Yet elsewhere (p. 42) we find reference made to the effect 
of a higher value of land in causing higher values of commodities 
produced from it. It is possible that this reference is to a class 
of case in which pure’ Ricardians have found such an effect ad- 
missible, though it does not appear on the surface that special 
conditions are conceived of as existing. 

In the development of the discussion of distribution our author 
makes use of symbolic representation of the quantities under 
discussion, though not using the symbols as a logical apparatus. 
They make clear, however, that he is performing the mental 
operation of dividing capital and product according to the purpose 
served, illustrating the drift of thought which, in its full develop- 
ment, gave us the Wages Fund doctrine, a doctrine not accepted, 
it may be noted, by our author. The separation of product into 
goods for workmen’s consumption, goods for the consumption of 
the capitalist class, and goods for the expansion of the productive 
apparatus of the community (p. 226) is the most developed illus- 
tration of a tendency which is observable in various places in 
the volume. In the inadequate adjustment of the third section 
of the produce between goods preparatory to those of the first and 
of the other two sections is found a source of industrial crises. 
Useful as the conception may be, and it will not be unfamiliar 
to readers of Professor Taussig’s Wages and Capital, there appears 
to be some danger that a misleading conception of the precision 
of the separation may find a home where much use is made of 
the idea, and that it may thus be found a somewhat dangerous 
weapon. 

A large amount of useful information is contained in Dr. 
Lexis’ volume, for he follows the good practice of illustrating his 
discussions from the facts of business. We may mention, for 
example, a discussion of the extent to which the use of cheques 
in Great Britain economises cash, where the interesting conclu- 
sion is ventured that, were it required to replace cheques by bank- 
notes, not less than 400 million pounds sterling in notes would 
be required to do the work accomplished by our system of deposit 
banking (p. 124). 

In some ways the most interesting of the chapters is that 
in which the outlook for the future is discussed. We would gladly 
cite freely from the chapter did space permit, to avoid any risk 
of misrepresentation. ‘The present system will, in Dr. Lexis’ 
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view, need substantial modification as population increases in 
countries now sparsely peopled, since this will reduce the supplies 
available for the more densely populated regions, now increasingly 
dependent on importation to supplement their own resources. 
Concentration of production will develop, and measures for con- 
trolling the vast businesses which will result will be necessary, 
ending in the assumption of complete responsibility by the State 
in many instances, in fact wherever freedom for experiment is not 
a condition of success. Conceiving that State management need 
not be less efficient than that of a gigantic corporation, our author 
looks for a source of revenue from the profit of such government 
enterprises which may meet the demands of extended social 
insurance. 

Technical developments, increasing the efficiency of productive 
operations, and especially reducing the amount of capital required, 
may be expected to increase the production of consumable goods 
relative to instruments of production, though this may not neces- 
sarily raise wages. The growth of population and the gradual 
exhaustion of the more accessible supplies of coal, iron, copper, 
&c., will require a revolution in methods of production, and the 
exhaustion of these industrial materials may be expected to pre- 
cede the extreme pressure of population on food supplies. Within 
four or five centuries, even if a relatively slow rate of growth of 
population be experienced, the difficulties indicated will arise. 
The State will need to interfere in the interests of the masses to 
prevent evil results from increase of ground values, and to ensure 
a production of timber in view of scarcity of coal and iron. 

In the nearer future an improvement in the position of the 
working classes is anticipated, while the development of social 
characteristics is expected to reduce the acerbities of the struggle 
for existence. In the present, while as yet Nature’s resources 
remain abundant, a development of unity and a sense of solidarity 
may be attained which will be of the utmost importance at a 
later stage. Dr. Lexis’ conclusion is that the general lot will be 
one of toil and trouble and that, spite of all our progress, we 


cannot look for the coming of a golden age. 
A. W. FLux 


Theory of Political Economy. By W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
Fourth edition, edited by H. Stanley Jevons. (Pp. lxiv+339. 
London : Macmillan. 1911. Price 10s. net.) 


THE appearance of a fourth edition of Jevons’s Theory of 
Political Economy is further proof, if proof were needed, that the 
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work of an original thinker, who is also a brilliant writer, can 
never be superseded. There is little in Jevons’s Theory which 
has not by now been much more accurately expounded elsewhere ; 
but it is an economic classic which economists will wish to read, 
no longer perhaps for the theories it contains, but always for the 
contact which every reader of it can thus enjoy with the fascinating 
mind of the author. To the present edition Mr. H. Stanley 
Jevons has added some interesting appendices, which afford an 
excellent excuse for taking up the volume again. In the 
first he defends his father’s Theory of Interest against some 
criticisms of Dr. Marshall’s (Principles, sixth edition, p. 520). 
In the second he prints a fragment on Capital (of no great im- 
portance), which was originally intended to form part of Jevons’s 
Principles of Economics. In the third he reprints the paper 
originally read by Jevons to the British Association in 1862. And 
to the bibliography of mathematico-economic books he adds a 
few notes found amongst Jevons’s papers. 

With regard to the first, I am not satisfied that Mr. H. S. 
Jevons altogether disposes of Dr. Marshall’s objections. He has, 
in effect, employed against Marshall the latter’s method in defend- 
ing Ricardo, arguing that Jevons “undoubtedly wrote, not for the 
general public, but for students already familiar with the current 
economic doctrines,’ and that he seems to assume the correct 
theory in other passages. But in expounding his own theory, 
Jevons certainly appears to write, as Marshall points out, concern- 
ing a part of the theory of interest as if it were the whole. Yet if 
Jevons had seen explicitly (which is the point) as much of the 
theory of interest as Marshall has seen, it is likely that so clear a 
writer would have tried to express it. The issue is not an important 
one, but it serves to illustrate very well the contrast between 
Jevons and Marshall :—Jevons perceiving some one part of the 
theory with penetrating clearness and illuminating it to the utmost 
possible extent ; Marshall, exhaustively aware of the whole theory 
and its interconnections, but discarding, in his attempt to take in 
the whole stage at once, the limelight which, presenting some 
parts in a more brilliant aspect, must necessarily leave the others 
in a greater obscurity. 

Jevons’s Paper before the British Association in 1862 was 
reprinted in The Statistical Journal in 1866, but it is useful to 
have a document, so important to the history of economic theory, 
in a more accessible form. It contains hints, expressed in the 
briefest manner, of a surprisingly large part of the fundamental 
contributions to the subject published in the Theory nine years 
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later (final degree of utility is here termed coefficient of utility). 
The earlier essay contains practically no reference, however, to 
diagrammatic methods. In this connection it is very interesting 
to notice a comment, now printed, I think, for the first time, 
appended by Jevons to Professor Fleeming Jenkin’s essay of 
1870 :—“TI may add that from about the year 1863 I regularly 
employed intersecting curves to illustrate the determination of 
the market price in my lectures at Owens College.” The historian 
of the early developments of mathematical economics will have, 
if he goes behind priority of publication, many puzzling problems 
to determine. The above passage may possibly assist him in 


settling one of them. 
J. M. KEYNES 


A Study of Indian Economics. By PRAMATHANATH BANERJEA, 
M.A. (London: Macmillan. 1911. Pp. 221. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is a very encouraging sign of the times that books by 
Indians upon the economics of their own country are multiplying 
fast, and that the books now being published bear evidence of 
serious study and a determination to find the truth whether 
palatable or unpalatable to this or that school of thought. As a 
little handbook for beginners, Mr. Banerjea’s book satisfies these 
two essential postulates, and it has the further great merit of 
being admirably written; the English is always idiomatic and 
sober, and is altogether free from the ‘woodenness” into which 
all writers in a foreign language are liable to fall. 

It would be unreasonable to expect to find in a handbook any 
important contribution to the study of Indian economics, and 
it is no disparagement, therefore, to say that there is little that 
is new in Mr. Banerjea’s work; he has taken his facts from the 
Imperial Gazetteer and the voluminous statistical publications 
of the Government of India, and has shown their relation to the 
economic theory of the universities. I am not quite satisfied 
that he has always appreciated to the full the teaching of the 
academic economists; his statement, for instance, that the 
Ricardian theory of rent has practically no application in India 
requires very much fuller proof than he has given to it, and the 
further assertion that “the conclusion drawn from that doctrine, 
namely, that rent forms no part of the price of agricultural 
produce, is also inapplicable to the case of India,” can only proceed 
from an imperfect reading of Ricardo. 

The main outlines of the industrial organisation of India are 
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now fairly well understood, and what we chiefly need is the 
special study of particular problems connected with India’s 
economic development; there is much, especially in what may 
be called the economic history of India, which needs conscientious 
spadework, and it is work of a kind which Indian scholars alone 
are competent to perform. Mr. Banerjea refers with tantalising 
briefness to “the casté guilds of ancient times.” ‘Each caste,” 
he says, “was to some extent also a trade guild. As a trade 
union it used to insist on the proper training of the youth of its 
craft, to regulate wages, to deal with trade delinquents, and to 
supply courts of arbitration for the settlement of disputes.” This 
is just one of the questions upon which we need historical evi- 
dence, and if Mr. Banerjea knows anything about the trade 
guilds of ancient India I hope he will lose no time in publishing 
it; there is here material for a most valuable and interesting 
monograph, and it is by the preparation of such monographs or 
special studies that our knowledge of Indian economics can be 
best advanced in the immediate future. 
THEODORE Morison 


Le Chémage et son Reméde. By Danten Better. (Paris: Félix 
Alcan. 1912. Pp. viii+282.) 


THis treatise on Unemployment and its Remedy, by M. Daniel 
Bellet, secretary of the French Political Economy Society, and 
professor at the School of Political Science, is prefaced by an 
introduction by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, which is mainly devoted 
to a vigorous attack on the (British) Insurance Bill. In discuss- 
ing the causes of want of work, M. Bellet does not attribute any 
real importance to the introduction of machinery, because this 
takes place, not suddenly, but gradually. The shifting of indus- 
trial centres is one cause of unemployment, and in this respect 
protective tariffs have to answer for a good deal. Industrial 
legislation has a marked tendency to create unemployment by 
rendering specific branches of industry so unprofitable that works 
have to be shut down. We are sometimes told that one cause of 
unemployment is to be found in the abuses incidental to certain 
forms of competition and speculation, but “we much wish that 
we could be told at what point these abuses commence to exist ; 
and for our part we ask whether those who are termed speculators 
are not, as a fact, just those men who more than any others 
open up new spheres of activity for the unemployed.” Much 
unemployment is caused by commercial crises ; but these “slumps 
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tend to localise themselves to a great extent in the country in 
which they originate”; and “the workmen thrown out of work 
by a slump in any one country would very probably find work in 
some other quarter of the globe.” In conclusion, “it is the 
inadequacy of information (as to opportunities of employment), 
and the practical difficulties (still of a serious character) in the 
way of removal from one place to another, that constitute the 
predominant causes of unemployment.” 

M. Bellet is of opinion that there is a tendency to exaggera- 
tion on the part of working-men, and especially of those who 
put forward claims on their behalf, both as regards the extent 
of unemployment and the distress which it causes. He believes 
that, more often than not, workmen thrown out of work in their 
own trade can, if they really want to, find some other kind of 
employment. The statistics of unemployment published in 
different countries M. Bellet considers to be inaccurate and im- 
perfect in the highest degree; but so far as they go, they show 
that it is for the most part the unskilled who are affected by want 
of work, while men who possess a skilled trade “are sure never 
(practically speaking) to be unemployed, especially when, together 
with their technical knowledge, they display zeal in their occupa- 
tion and their personal character.” 

The different remedies that have been attempted or proposed 
for the removal or alleviation of the evils incidental to unemploy- 
ment are examined in detail. Thrift is sometimes put forward 
as a remedy, but is not appropriate or adequate, being merely the 
effort of an isolated individual; “what is sought for, in regard 
to unemployment, is some plan which will make it easier for a 
man to face the evil than if he were left to his own resources.” 
As to unemployment insurance, while, with the exception of the 
British trade unions (which M. Bellet quite wrongly supposes 
in all cases to pay unemployed benefits), there is hardly anything 
to be found in the way of real insurance—free from the taint of 
public subventions, an examination of the experiments which 
have been made in this direction, whether on the lines of self- 
help pure and simple, or supplemented by this thinly-disguised 
form of poor-law relief, shows that all have, to a greater or less 
extent, proved inadequate to achieve their object. The true 
solution of the problem is declared to be the establishment by 
private effort, and on a profit-making basis, of labour registries, 
run on competitive lines but linked up by mutual agreement into 
a national system. Our own official Labour Exchanges “do, 
indeed, fill a certain number of vacant situations, but this number 
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constitutes only a relatively very small proportion of those offered 
by employers.” ‘They are worked by “mere officials, who are 
under no inducement of personal interest to find places for their 
clients, nor even to do their best to make themselves acquainted 
with the demand for labour.” Again, “In the last place, and 
above all, it is impossible (as past experience has amply demon- 
strated) that an official organisation should keep itself constantly 
supplied with the most recent information as to the state of the 
labour market throughout the whole of the country, as would be 
done by a private undertaking anxious to earn its commission 
and stimulated by personal interest to find jobs for workpeople 
applying to it, and to provide employers asking for labour with 
the men they require.” 

In these conclusions it is not likely that many people in this 
country will be found to agree. Certainly, if we had decided 
to wait for the establishment of labour exchanges through- 
out the United Kingdom until private enterprise should 
have organised such a system on strictly commercial lines, we 
should have had to wait a very long time indeed ; and the proba- 
bility that any such profit-seeking undertaking would ever do the 
work anything like as well as it is done by the Board of Trade 
must be considered to be extremely remote. But, in truth, the 
attitude of M. Bellet towards any and every intervention on the 
part of the public authorities is (to use his own words) one of 
“uncompromising ferocity”—an attitude not wholly compatible 
with the scientific treatment of the important and difficult 
problems with which he has undertaken to deal. 

Davin F. ScHLOss 


Unemployment: a Social Study. By B. SzesoHM ROWNTREE and 
Bruno Lasker. (London: Macmillan and Co. 1911. Pp. 
xviit+317. Price 5s. net.) 


AN extraordinarily detailed and successful treatment of a 
very narrow problem, best describes what has been accomplished 
by this book, both the machinery of the investigation and its area, 
namely, the city of York, which possessed at the time a total 
population of about 82,000, being those of Mr. Rowntree’s better- 
known work on Poverty. Some sixty investigators visited 
every working-class family in the city to discover the situation 
of its members as regards employment on June 7th, 1910, and a 
smaller number checked the information, and so far as possible 


obtained full details of every single case of unemployment. It was 
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found that on that day, 1,139 men and 139 women were unem- 
ployed, representing 4°4 and 1°9 per cent. respectively of the 
occupied members of each sex over ten years of age. 

The chief results of this investigation are three. First, a 
singularly complete census and an almost exact enumeration of the 
numbers unemployed on the given date have been obtained, though 
it is just possible that a few first-class workmen preferred to 
conceal the fact that they were unemployed. Secondly, the 
detailed information available has made possible a classification of 
the unemployed into different groups, and the assignment of each 
individual to his own group. These groups are six in number : 
youths under nineteen (129), regular workers (291), casual workers 
(441), men in the building trades (173), the work-shy (105), and 
women and girls (139). Each class has a chapter devoted to it, 
and the authors are thus able not only to speak to the general 
influence of physical, moral, and industrial causes, but also to 
estimate the proportions of each class who owe their unemploy- 
ment to one or the other cause. Thirdly, the authors possess 
detailed information of every unemployed person and his family 
in York, and give a wide range of details in tabular form, and 
this serves to drive home the fact that the problem is largely 
one of the individual man. We may divide unemployment into a 
number of classes and even put each man into his proper class. 
But as Mr. Beveridge has shown, unemployment, being due to 
a variety of causes, differs in character from one individual to 
another. Doubtful cases are classified with a near approach to 
certainty. 

In reference to York, therefore, the treatment is both accurate 
and complete, and some of the conclusions have a most important 
bearing on the general problem. The building trades there have 
experienced a prolonged and pronounced depression, following a 
boom no less marked; and the cause of the former has been the 
same as elsewhere, namely precedent overbuilding. The size and 
permanency of the products of the trade cause the effects of over- 
production to be greatly prolonged, and thus each depression 
lasts a considerable number of years, and the boom that follows 
is proportionately pronounced. Hence the building trades not 
only obey to some extent the ordinary cyclical fluctuation, 
but experience an additional one of longer duration. So much 
the experience of York confirms. Secondly, the city has few 
or no large industries which depend much on casual labour, and 
its two chief ones—the railway works and cocoa and confectionery 
manufacture—are unusually stable as regards numbers employed. 
Considerable fluctuations in the former are almost entirely met 
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by short time. Nevertheless, the very large amount of casual 
labour in the city is, as the authors point out, significant. 

As a whole, however, York cannot be taken as typical of the 
rest of the country. Trade in its fluctuations there is held by 
the authors to lag somewhat behind the rest of the country, and 
in June, 1910, had reached a point “about half-way between 
normal trade and acute depression,” whilst in the country as a 
whole employment was fairly good. On the other hand, taking 
one year with another, unemployment in York is probably below 
the average, for the reasons given in the last paragraph. But 
the fact that on the whole the problem is not so acute in York as 
it is elsewhere only renders more significant the results of the 
investigation. 

The question of remedies is fully treated, and the authors 
have, at the risk of repetition, considered in turn those that are 
applicable to each type of unemployment. On the whole this is 
an advantage, the more so as unemployment involves a group of 
problems rather than a single problem, and therefore lends itself 
to this subdivision of treatment. A brief reference may be made to 
the two chief proposals. The first consists in the establishment 
of schools for unemployed juveniles, specially adapted to provide 
for short and irregular periods of unemployment. This has much 
to recommend it, especially if accompanied by fuller provision for 
general industrial education and for organising boy labour. 
The scheme might be extended to the case of unemployed 
adults so as to pave the way for the removal of the chronically 
unemployed from the labour market into institutions for training. 
The second proposal is to decentralise the homes of town workers 
by means of travelling facilities, and thus to enable them to live 
in the country and cultivate a plot of land. The produce of this 
would save them from the worst miseries of prolonged unemploy- 
ment, and the more irregular workers could fill up their spare 
time in cultivating larger plots. To render this possible a far 
more complete organisation of the labour market would be needed, 
and the authors do not perhaps realise all the difficulties. But 
the plaz has proved a success in Belgium, and even if in England 
we could only hope for its partial application, it is still well worth 
consideration. 

N. B. DEARLE 
Boy Labour and Apprenticeship. By Rreainaup A. Bray, L.C.C. 
(London: Constable and Co., Ltd. 1911. Pp. xi+24é. 

Price 5s. net.) 

THE Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission included 
among its recommendations some very sweeping proposals for 
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dealing with boy labour and industrial training. Its chief pro- 
posals were the raising of the school leaving age to fifteen, prohi- 
bition of the employment of school-children for wages, and the 
compulsory attendance of lads until eighteen at some place of 
education for at least half the working day. The first sugges- 
tion is very generally accepted, and the second is approved by 
most experts, except perhaps in the case of agriculture. The 
third, however, is still a matter of acute controversy, as, whilst 
possessing some great merits, it is open to a number of very 
serious objections. Mr. Bray is a convinced and enthusiastic 
supporter of all three policies; and I do not think I do him 
an injusticé in saying that the object of his present book is mainly 
propagandist. 

Its great merit lies in the excellent system on which it is 
arranged, and in its clearness and lucidity. Those parts of it, 
too, which deal with the child of school age are often excellent. ° 
It is in reference to boy labour that it is most open to 
criticism. The essentials of apprenticeship—supervision, training, 
and the provision of an opening—are described in the first 
chapter ; the old apprenticeship system in the second ; and the age 
of reconstruction in the third. ‘The author then proceeds to 
outline the work already done by the State in reference to the 
above essentials, and this chapter contains an interesting résumé 
of existing laws relating to child labour. The next one on A ppren- 
ticeship To-day covers every form of industrial training, and deals 
with all types of employment. This has four parts—the Contri- 
butions of the State, Philanthropy, the Home, and the Workshop, 
the last of these containing a detailed description of London and 
a general survey of other towns. ‘The treatment of London, 
however, makes the mistake of taking the building and wood- 
working trades as typical of all others, which they are not, and 
of ignoring the printing trades, where workshop-training is 
generally admirable, and of others such as engineering, art metal, 
and instrument making where the position is, on the whole, not 
unsatisfactory, in spite of some defects which better organisation 
could cure. Even in the selected trades some excelient work is 
being done. As regards skilled trades in other towns, too much 
appears to be made of an unduly pessimistic report on a single 
town—Glasgow—and too little attention is paid to more favourable 
evidence from elsewhere. Taken as a whole, then, the treatment 
of workshop conditions shows traces of insufficient investigation 
of facts. 

The constructive proposals of the book are contained in the 
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final chapter on Apprenticeship To-day. As regards several it 
is possible to concur heartily with Mr. Bray: but his arguments 
for his main scheme of a new half-time system do not carry con- 
viction. ‘To it there are a great number of objections in addition 
to those of the parents, which he does treat effectively ; other- 
wise, not only does he not deal with them, but he does not even 
seem to recognise their existence. They are airily waved aside 
with the remark that “we should see, as we have always done in 
the past, the employers . . . adapt themselves with admirable 
success to the new system.” Yet the dangers are many, namely, 
the increase in the amount of blind-alley employments in some 
trades which this scheme would tend to bring about, the tre- 
mendous inconvenience that would often be caused to the em- 
ployer, the impossibility in many cases of doing much in the 
earlier stages of training anywhere but in the workshop, and the 
great danger to workshop teaching itself. For this, after all, 
must remain the chief basis of industrial education, and though 
more and more it needs to be supplemented by the trade school, 
the latter still remains subsidiary and complementary. 

The result is that Mr. Bray’s advocacy of his policy is not 
convincing. What we require from supporters of any large 
scheme of reform is, first, that they should grasp its difficulties, 
state them, and, to the best of their power, meet them. But he 
has not done so at all, and appears hardly to be aware of their 
existence, still less of their extent; secondly, such a scheme 
should so far as possible be worked out, not necessarily in detail, 
but in its broad outlines. In this book we are told that this is 
to be done, and that and the other thing ; but not at all, or only in 
a very sketchy way, how they are to be carried out. Nor are 
matters improved by the very incomplete character of some of the 
information. Hence the scheme remains frankly a paper one, 
the practical working of which is still largely unknown. It may 
work well or it may not; personally, I incline to the latter view, 
but in any case we are not put in possession of the facts and 


details for forming a judgment. 
N. B. DEARLE 


Social Conditions in Provincial Towns. (First Series.) Ports- 
mouth, Worcester, Cambridge, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
Oxford, Leeds. Edited by Mrs. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
(London: Macmillan. 1912. Pp. iii+82. Price 1s. net.) 


Descriptions of the social conditions in provincial towns, by 
persons who “have lived and worked for years in the surroundings 
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described,” cannot fail to be interesting, but when they are very 
short one is inclined to doubt their utility. For one fears to find 
no more than lists of agencies, and statistics of institutions the 
necessity for which is not now disputed. But the writers of this 
series have succeeded, even in the small space at their command, 
in doing more than merely to state figures and bald facts, and the 
reader in closing the book feels that in addition to knowing such 
things as the relative numbers of school children in Portsmouth, 
Oxford, and Liverpool, he realises also the extraordinary difference 
between the atmosphere of a naval port and that of a university 
or a great centre of industry. 

The desirability of certain elementary reforms apply to all 
towns alike: reforms of sanitation, housing, hospital manage- 
ment, &c.; but the importance of these is becoming too widely 
recognised for the need of much exposition. The attention of 
reformers is now being turned to more complex problems, 
especially those of unemployment and the industrial training 
of the young; and this complexity partly arises out of the 
impossibility of legislating for all towns alike. Our horror 
of parochialism may lead us into easy generalisations, and 
the essential differences between English provincial towns (inter- 
preted, as Mrs. Bosanquet explains in the Introduction, to include 
all towns except London), are in danger of being underestimated. 
The average man has not usually any opportunity of knowing 
many towns intimately, and there are not many books which can 
in a small compass give him a picture of the conditions of life 
elsewhere. Without some wider knowledge than that obtained 
by his own observation, it is not much good to take an Englishman 
from a small country town to a German manufacturing centre 
and then to ask him to compare the conditions of labour in 
England and Germany. Nor is it much good for a man from 
a centre of industry to express views on the elementary education 
required in a small agricultural town until he realises that size 
is not the only distinction between a small town and a large one. 

A series of sketches such as those edited by Mrs. Bosanquet may 
therefore help to fill serious gaps in our sociological knowledge, and 
all the accounts of this first series leave a distinct impression 
on the mind of the reader. Those writers have, however, been 
most successful who have interpreted ‘social conditions” in the 


widest sense. 


M. N. Keynes 
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Monopoly and Competition: a Study in English Industrial 
Organization. By HERMANN Levy, Ph.D., Professor in the 
University of Heidelberg. (London: Macmillan. 1911. 
Pp. 333.) 


THIS is a translation of a German book which was reviewed 
in the Economic JOURNAL two years ago. As the change of 
form is not attended with any substantial addition to the contents, 
we have little to add to Professor Ashley’s appreciative review. 
Our task is nearly finished when we have recorded our impression 
that the translation is at once accurate and elegant. It may be 
useful also, in introducing the English translation, to point out 
some contributions to economic history which cannot easily, if 
at all, be found elsewhere in English literature. Of this character 
is the description of some coal monopolies in England which 
have been hardly noticed by recent English writers. Professor 
Levy also contributes something new to most English readers 
when, for the purpose of comparison with England, he sketches 
the history of monopoly in Germany. It appears that monopolies 
of the older type excited less hostility in Germany than they did 
in England, and so survived to within living memory. Here, too, 
we may observe that our author, while reproducing many of the 
facts described in Mr. Macrosty’s Trust Problem, has often en- 
hanced their value by continuing the narrative beyond the point 
at which it was left by Mr. Macrosty. 

A reviewer who has no first-hand knowledge of the facts set 
forth in this volume cannot hope, by his endorsement, to enhance 
the credit which already attaches to the name of the author. 
But the want of special knowledge on the part of the critic is 
not a complete disqualification for appreciating the skill with 
which an historical writer presents his facts. Rather, the need 
of such skill is not adequately felt by specialists who, through 
long working at research, have developed an interest in its results. 
For other readers economic history is apt to fall flat, wanting 
qualities peculiar to each of the elements out of which it 
is compounded ; without the severe charm of economic theory, 
without the personal interest of political history. How 
has Professor Levy met these difficulties, which are particularly 
great in that part of his work which deals with “old unhappy 
things,” such as the patents and monopolies in the times of the 
Stuarts? It would be surprising if in an international competition 
the prize for lucidity were to be assigned to a writer of our author’s 
nationality. But we may admit that he has come up to the 
standard set by many of the English writers on such subjects. 
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Luteidity depends largely on logical arrangement, a quality in 
respect of which we can bestow unstinted praise upon this study. 
As an instance of a scientific classification, we may mention the 
division of British industries with regard to their immunity 
from foreign competition, into (1) those which are only 
conditionally sheltered, e.g., by heavy freights, without any 
advantage in the way of production; (2) those which are uncon- 
ditionally protected, e.g., by superiority of technique; (3) those 
as to which international agreements are possible. Again, we 
would refer with approbation to the explanation of the circum- 
stances which led the English economists (J. 5. Mill excepted) for 
the most part to assume the prevalence of competition. A 
question which exercises the reasoning powers in connec- 
tion with this subject is the relation between Protection and the 
formation of trusts and cartels. Our author takes up a moderate 
position, removed, on the one hand, from the exaggerations of 
fanatical Free Traders who will have it that Protection is the 
root of all evil, and, on the other hand, from what Adam Smith 
calls the “sophistry of merchants and manufacturers.” Monopoly 
without Protection is very possible in the second and third 
of the cases above distinguished, and, to some slight extent, 
in the first case. But the tendency to monopoly would be greatly 
increased by Protection. “A great many industries in which 
foreign competition has so far prevented a monopolist combina- 
tion would under a tariff straightway be in a position to found 
cartels and trusts.” | A tendency of which the strength depends 
so largely on a political issue does not admit of confident predic- 
tion. This may be the reason why our author confines himself 
to the following cautious utterance as to the future growth of 
monopoly in England. “In large spheres of industrial produc- 
tion a change in organisation is dawning which will offer new 
economic problems both to the student and the statesman.” 

F. Y. EDGEWoRTH 


The Evolution of Industry. By D. H. Macerecor, M.A. (Home 
University Library.) (London: Williams and Norgate. 
1911. Pp. 254. Price 1s. net.) 


THE object of this book, as its author explains in his preface, 
is to “describe the recent changes which have given us the 
present condition of the working classes.” He says “it has only 
been possible to give an outline of events, and to suggest the 
principles which seem . . . to be involved” (p. v.). But he is, 
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we think, too modest with regard to the work he has accom- 
plished, for the book is a more important contribution to the 
literature of the subject with which it deals than this would lead 
the reader to expect. It contains, besides a masterly sketch of 
the economic history of the nineteenth century, a most sugges- 
tive analysis of the industrial system of our own day. We cannot 
do more here than indicate a few of the problems discussed by 
Professor Macgregor. 

The question raised in the first chapter is: how has it been 
found possible in the nineteenth century to make the resources 
of the land, subject as it is to the influence of diminishing fer- 
tility, supply the increasing wants of the people of growing 
nations? And the answer suggested is that this has been made 
possible by means of invention and organisation. A great part 
of the book is occupied in tracing the growth of and explaining 
the different forms of organisation which have evolved with the 
object of solving this problem. “Does the nirmeteenth century 
represent the evolution of an economic idea?” (p. 41) is the 
problem discussed in the second chapter. “It is possible,” Pro- 
fessor Macgregor thinks, “‘to show that the century does have a 
single great tendency which works itself out on every side of 
national life. The fundamental idea of the nineteenth century 
is power” (p. 41), and “the method by which the ideal of power 
has been obtained has been combination” (p. 43). Several 
chapters are therefore devoted to an examination of the various 
forms of combination which have been built up during the 
century, and these are full of reflections well worthy of considera- 
tion on both the history and meaning of trade unionism, trusts, 
municipal trading, co-operation, profit-sharing, labour co-part- 
nership, and the relations of employers and employed generally. 
Chapter IV. contains a particularly good account of the inquiries 
which have been made into social conditions during the last twenty 
years and their results. 

Professor Macgregor has a happy way of saying a great deal 
in a single sentence; here are one or two examples: the period 
comprising the first twenty-five years of the nineteenth century 
is aptly summed up as “the age of everything done wrong” (p. 
15). “An insecurity of status under the government of other 
people” (p. 128) seems to put in a nutshell the problem of 
employment, and the historical definition of poverty as “failure 
to participate in the new known goods of each period” (p. 14) 
seems to us excellent. The book contains a great deal in a very 
small compass, and much condensation has been necessary ; this 
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makes it somewhat difficult reading, but it will well repay careful 
study. It should be not merely useful to the student, but also 
suggestive to the trained economist. An analytical list of 
contents would be an improvement. 


H. SANDERSON FURNISS 





L’ Evolution Industrielle de la Belgique. By J. LeEwinskt. 
(Bruxelles and Leipzig: Misch et Thron. Travaux de 
l'Institut de Sociologie. 1911. Pp. 440.) 





TuHaT the author is sociologist as well as economist will widen 
the circle of his readers, and assist the student in grasping his 
point of view. The introduction is devoted to a rather extensive 
examination of the methods usually employed by economists, and 
of that which he himself proposes to adopt. The prominent 
position given to methodology in an economic study of this kind 
may be questioned, but its usefulness is undeniable. The purpose 
of the book is not to examine all the problems connected with the 
subject. “We are content simply to analyse some of those 
fundamental problems towards the solution of which industrial 
statistics and research have furnished us with material hitherto 
neglected.” He intends to combine the inductive and the deduc- 
tive methods, first to examine the theories connected with each 
part of the subject, applying general theories where special ones 
are lacking, and then to see how far historical facts verify the 
theories. The methods of Adam Smith, Schmoller, and the 
modern schools of Germany, Austria, and England, are carefully 
discussed, and the author concludes with some useful information 
on terminology, in which he proposes to follow Bicher rather 
than Sombart. 

The first part is a contrast of the life of the people of Belgium 
at the end of the eighteenth century in the towns with their life 
in the country. The author brings out clearly the prosperity of 
the agricultural population, owing to the different employments 
which they could dovetail into the periods when no work was 
needed on the land. Following this, each town with its different 
industries is separately described. Chapter ii. discusses the views 
of Adam Smith and other economists as to the causes of the 
Industrial Revolution, contrasting the thoughtful analysis of the 
former with the “superficial theory” of the Schmoller school. 
Dr. Lewinski notes three direct consequences of the increase of 
population in Belgium, and thus formulates his own theory. “It 
was the increase of population which rendered necessary the 
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industrial revolution.” In support of this he quotes various 
authors, but does not explain why increase of population, a factor 
never entirely absent, should have effected such a result at that 
particular period. Later on he himself points out that Coste in 
his writings forgot the dense population of China and India where 
domestic industries still predominate. But he does not remove 
the difficulty. ; 

The rise of the proletariat, and its effect on the rural indus- 
tries, is traced to three causes which Dr. Lewinski similarly 
explains as direct consequences of the increase of population. 
The question of industrial capital is likewise fully treated. 
Statistics are given with regard to the wealth of the clerics, 
nobles, and merchants in 1794, and the events are described which 
made it available for industry. 

The psychological influences are not neglected, and here one 
sees the advantage of the treatment of economic questions by a 
sociologist. Chapter vii., which the reader is advised parcourir 
hativement, will arrest attention. The author agrees with Gum- 
plowicz “that the law of inertia applies to social groups just as it 
applies to human beings and natural objects,” and “there is nothing 
more erroneous than to imagine that there exists in man an innate 
instinct which constantly impels him on the path of progress.” 
With this the French reader is more likely to be in agreement 
than is the English. Without entering on the debatable question 
of what is progress, surely it is the effect of the working of 
mind upon mind, the “life force” of each member of a social 
group which impels men to the performance of actions without 
external compulsion. Durkheim’s explanation of the industrial 
revolution is dismissed as too simple. 

The second part draws the main lines of the movement in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. The author compares 
the positions of workers and employers in 1846 and 1896, in 
many cases figures being given. A very useful collection of facts 
exemplifies the struggle between the hand-workers and the 
factories, in which the latter were destined to win in spite of the 
short-sighted attempts of the State and some individuals to 
oppose their irresistible superiority. He explains carefully the 
connotation of l'industrie a@ domicile, and shows the variations 
in Belgium to have been greater than in England. ‘That women 
are the greatest enemies of new forms of production and com- 
merce is fairly well established in the last chapter, but many of 
the statements would not apply to the modern English or 
American woman. The work shows careful and exact research 
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throughout. It is well annotated, contains many statistics 
hitherto neglected, and the bibliography at the end is very full. 
AcNnes Dawson 










Problems in Railway Regulation. By Henry S. Hatnes. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. 582.) 






It has been so repeatedly stated by advocates of railway 
nationalisation that nothing save nationalisation can remedy the 
causes of the periodical controversies which arise between the 
railways and the public, that many have accepted it as a principle 
that efficient regulation of privately owned railways by the State 
is an impossibility. Support is given to this by the many failures 
in regulation in the past, and the obvious defects in the existing 
regulation in the United States and our own country. Few seem 
to realise that the governmental regulation has been wholly 
spasmodic, and that no guiding principles have ever been adopted. 
The remedy applied to meet a particular ill has frequently 
caused, or at any rate has aggravated, some other trouble not 
previously of any moment. Further, great efforts have been 
made to keep competition alive and effective. These efforts have 
eventually proved the iailures that they were bound to be. If the 
efforts directed to keeping competition alive had been directed to 
the construction of an efficient scheme of regulation, it is not 
improbable that the present day judgment on the possibilities of 
regulation would be reversed. 

After the many books on railway nationalisation, it is refresh- 
ing to find an acknowledged authority on railway matters dealing 
with the many problems of railway regulation. Mr. Haines 
leaves the reader in no doubt as to his position. He is a whole- 
hearted believer in well-regulated private enterprise in railway 
matters. The regulation, however, whilst protecting the public, 
must be so framed that it will avoid the danger of discouraging 
enterprise. Skilful management, new ventures undertaken, risks 
incurred in experiments must be allowed to have their reward. 
If the railways are robbed of this, then the prospect is that many, 
if not most, of the advantages of private enterprise will be lost. 

Mr. Haines traces the history of railway regulation in the 
United States through its various stages. The original Interstate 
Commerce Act has, he considers, stood the test of time ‘better 
than could have been reasonably expected.” This, however, has 
been followed by other and more stringent regulations. 

A decision of the Supreme Court in 1897, which brought the 
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railways under the Anti-Trust Law, deprived them of the right 
to make uniform rates for competitive traffic. The Safety 
Appliance Act of 1898 has given the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission control over the construction and maintenance of the 
rolling stock. The administration of the Erdman Law in the 
recent railway strike “virtually placed the establishment of the 
wages scale and the terms of employment at the discretion of 
the administrative officials of the Federal Government.” The 
Act of 1907 limited the hours of certain employees. Finally the 
passage of the Commerce Court Act of 1910 has deprived the 
railway management of the rate-making power. We can only 
agree with Mr. Haines when he concludes : “‘ The Federal Govern- 
ment now controls, in fact, the management of our national 
railroad system.” 

The dangers are very evident. The control has no financial 
responsibility. It is only responsible to public opinion. Past 
history has often shown us this public opivion roused by an agita- 
tion manipulated by selfish interests. Government management, 
which is not responsible for financial results, is apt to ignore 
economic principles, and to shape its measures with an eye to 
the “perpetuation of its political prestige.” The difference from 
the position in France is striking. The French railways are 
even more stringently regulated than the railways in the United 
States. Political influence is admitted in that regulation to an 
extent which is commonly condemned. There is, however, an 
ultimate safeguard. The State has guaranteed a minimum 
return on the railway capital. The railways are in consequence 
debtors to the State. Any action which injures the railways is 
bound to react on the State finances. 

Mr. Haines advocates that the railways should be judged by 
results. The railways should be under obligation to perform the 
service of transport with safety, convenience, and promptness. 
“How that end is attained should be no concern of the govern- 
ment.” “Interference in details will surely lead to confusion, 
with consequent friction and loss of efficiency.” ‘The idea seems 
very admirable, but it would have been helpful if some indication 
could have been given how the Government are to carry the 
principles into practice. It does not help matters much to say, 
‘Make the corporations penally responsible for results, its officials 
also.” If there are too many accidents on the railways, it is 
not possible to fine half the railway corporations, and imprison 
a large number of the principal officials. 

Further, Mr. Haines still has a hankering after competition 
as a regulator. Is it not rather the case that competition as a 
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regulator has broken down, and that efficient regulation is only 
possible if competition is practically abolished? 
W. TETLEY STEPHENSON 


The Tariff in our Times. By Ipa M. Tarpetn. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1911. Pp. 375.) 


THE American tariff has long ceased to have any interest for 
the economist ; if we continue to study it, that is because of the 
light which it throws upon human nature and politics. There 
is corruption in all political systems, but usually that corruption 
is of such a delicate and subtle nature (as, for instance, the sale 
of honours by the English political parties) that there is room for 
difference of opinion as to how serious the corruption is—perhaps 
even as to whether it really is corruption after all. And most 
nations are reticent : they do not wash their dirty linen in public : 
it is difficult to get at the facts ; one may feel convinced that there 
is something wrong and yet not be certain precisely what is wrong. 
But the American Tariff stands out with a superb confession of 
indecency that almost raises it out of the dirt and fog of political 
life into an atmosphere of fine drama. We should like a truly 
great realist to tackle the problem of describing it—a man who 
would abstain from all moralising and simply tell us in detail 
exactly what has happened. Miss Tarbell does not quite do this : 
her writing is indeed admirably restrained; but it is still clear 
all through that she is on the side of the angels. The historian 
of the American Tariff should be above this. The American Tariff 
is—jenseits von Gut und Bose. 

For after all the main emotional interest of such a study should 
lie in an understanding of, a human sympathy with, the framers 
of those wonderful schedules: and here Miss Tarbell fails. In 
her writings we meet only two kinds of protectionists—the naive 
enthusiasts who really believe all they say, and the completely 
cynical who are merely out for the dollars. Now I venture to 
believe that neither of these men really exists. There can never 
have been a protectionist leader who believed all that he said : 
neither, I venture to assert, has there ever been one who was 
merely out for the dollars. These are the antitheses of melo- 
drama. Behind them there must lie the gradations, the variety, 
of real life. 

Still we are glad to have the book. Within its limits it is quite 
excellent—a shrewd, unfanatical, unflinching account of all the 
twists and turns of policy, circumstance, public opinion and in- 
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dividual interest, which have made the American Tariff what it 
is. The author has avoided any elaborate discussion of the economic 
effects of the Tariff—I think wisely. What little she does drop 
on this subject suggests that she is less well equipped for handling 
that side of the problem, and, as was said at the beginning of 
this review, the economic interest of the Tariff is entirely 
subordinate to its political interest. Miss Tarbell voices very 
vigorously and sensibly the opinion which she shares with thou- 
sands of the best of her compatriots, that the Tariff as it stands 
is a palpable disgrace and a palpable menace to the State, and 
that it is “up to” the great republic to clear away this disgrace, 
to remove this menace. 

H. O. MEREDITH. 


The Case Against Tariff Reform: A Reply to the Case Against 
Free Trade, by Archdeacon Cunningham. By E. KE. Topp, 
(London: John Murray. 1911. Pp. lx+156. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


AFTER reading this book, we are forced to hope that the 
examination of economic problems by the “case” method will 
not spread. ‘The author seems to us to have covered some ground 
both shrewdly and satisfactorily, especially in those sections in 
which he examines the reason for the excess of imports over exports 
in our foreign trade, the real significance of the export of capital, 
and the recent experiences of Continental countries in tariff bar- 
gaining. He shows, too, that the prosperity of any trade, e.g., 
shipping, cannot be accurately measured by reference to the trade 
of a particular year or with particular places, and, further, that the 
comparatively swifter expansion of some branches of German 
or American trade does not of itself prove that England is losing 
relatively in the long run, or absolutely for the period in question. 
But we could wish that the author had been either more sparing 
or more cautious in his use of history and in his pronouncements 
on imperial policy. 

With reference to the Corn Laws, he remarks that after 1846, 
“except in 1847, the price fell” (p. 89). But the fuller facts 
seem to be these. If we take five-year periods, the average price 
of wheat per quarter was, 1841-5, £2 5s. 6d. ; 1846-51, £2 13s. 4d. ; 
1851-5, £2 16s. It is only with reference to the single year 
1846, a year of famine, that we can say “except in 1847 the price 
fell.” The author, indeed, admits that the decline thus measured 
was relatively small, and he attributes the smallness to the in- 
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fluence of the Californian gold discoveries in raising prices. But if 
the question is to be discussed at all, more facts ought to be given. 
According to Tooke, the home harvests were very bad, and the 
foreign harvests generally good from 1847 to 1852: in this period 
wheat was largely imported from other countries, and but for free 
imports the rise of price would have been much greater. Why, then, 
were prices from 1853 to 1855 still higher? Because in 1853 and 
1855 harvests were bad at home and abroad, and in 1854, when 
our crop was good, the foreign harvest failed and corn was actually 
exported from England. In 1854-5, in addition, the Crimean 
war added to the rise, by cutting off Russian supplies and raising 
freights. When these peculiar circumstances had passed away, 
and when the Californian discoveries had worked themselves out, 
the price fell, and the fall was intensified by the cheapening of 
transport and the opening up of Transatlantic markets. We have 
dwelt on this point at some length, because it does seem a pity 
that these questions of history should be studied on beth sides 
from a partisan standpoint. The truth is hard enough to ascer- 
tain even after an impartial investigation. Again, we are given 
a quotation from Huskisson to the effect that “the prosperity of 
the Colonies is cramped and hindered by the old system of exclu- 
sion or monopoly ” (p. 13). Would it not be fairer to mention also 
that Huskisson was an ardent advocate of Imperial Preference, 
and in his speech of March 25th, 1825, resisted the reduction of 
the duty on Baltic timber, arguing that concessions to this trade 
“rival, as with respect to Canada it might be called,” would 
diminish the protection afforded to Canadian timber, “which, 
considering that it grew in one of our own Colonies and was 
transported in our own ships, was a most valuable trade to Great 
Britain” (Speeches, Vol. I1., p. 362). 

Mr. Todd’s arguments against closer relations with the 
Dominions seem to be two. First, the British Empire is not ripe 
for a common fiscal policy because the economic stage attained 
by each constituent State is widely divergent” (p. 6). Secondly, 
our own bargaining strength is sufficiently secured by the most- 
favoured-nation treatment, which “is the automatic development 
of our own modern fiscal policy” (p. 33). What, then, we would 
ask, of the recently rejected Reciprocity Treaty between Canada 
and the States? The States do not extend most-favoured-nation 
treatment automatically ; and, therefore, if this proposal had been 
carried, for the first time in history Dominion products would have 
entered the States on better terms than similar products from the 
Mother Country. Moreover, it is just because there is between 
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Great Britain and her Dominions a variety of development, that 
imperial union, at once political and economic, is attractive to 
serious students. Such a union would for that reason be more 
fruitful of harmony within and stronger in bargaining power 
without. 

We refer in conclusion to a few passages, which seem to us 
overstated or inaccurate, and we leave it to readers to form their 
own opinion :—the correction of German export values by refer- 
ence to domestic prices in Germany (p. 69) ; the judgment that the 
protective system is a principal cause of the relative stagnation of 
the French population (p. 71); the analysis of the incidence of a 
tax on commodities, for which this country affords the only im- 
portant market (p. 96); the reference to the tendency of the 
Cartel “to crush out the smaller concerns” (p. 97); the explana- 
tion of the multiplicity of the old Customs list (p. 100); and the 
comparison of the high rate of profits on selected British invest- 
ments with the average rate on all British investments in South 
America (p. 108). 

On pp. 128 and 129 there are some cursory and inadequate 
remarks on Adam Smith and Employment, which seem to be 
intended to dispose of the sustained and brilliant argument pro- 
pounded by Professor J. §. Nicholson in his Project of Empire. 
This book and Dr. Marshall’s Memorandum on Fiscal Policy 
present two different standpoints, but they are both written in a 
very different spirit from the work we have just reviewed. 

C. R. Fay 


The Principles of Insurance. By W. F. GepHart. (New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1911. Pp. 304.) 


THis book scarcely deserves the high-sounding title given to 
it by its author, for it is confined almost exclusively to one form 
of insurance, and makes no mention either of fire or marine in- 
surance. Its length is 304 pages, of which 255 are given to life 
insurance, and the balance to a rough sketch of employer’s liability, 
sickness, accidents, and old-age pensions. It is really a treatise on 
life insurance, written not for the expert, but for the casual student, 
and the only man who will find it worth his while to read it is the 
man who wants a general understanding of actuarial principles. 
Within its own sphere it is a useful and readable book, and puts 
the facts of life insurance as well as they can be put in a compass 
of less than 400 pages. It can scarcely be claimed that the 
intending insurer will find his choice of a company simplified by 
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the reading of it, but life insurance nowadays touches general busi- 
ness at so many different points that every business man and every 
student of practical economics is very much better equipped for 
his work after he has obtained a grip of its principles. The book 
follows the obvious lines, dealing first with the historical develop- 
ment and the rough theory, then with practical mortality tables, 
classification of companies, premiums, investments, reserves, divi- 
dends, &c. None of this matter is original or revolutionary, 
though it is all sound and instructive. The part which one would 
have liked to see developed at greater length is the purely 
American chapter on insurance and the State. As a man well 
versed in the practice of American insurance, Mr. Gephart under- 
stands thoroughly those curious State regulations which to the 
Englishman are so inexpressibly puzzling. The jealousy of State 
and State, the anxiety of the Legislatures to protect their own 
assured, and still more their own insurers, have produced in fire, 
and presumably in life insurance, a tangle of legislation which 
very few people outside American insurance circles can hope to 
understand. In some States, for example, a broker who places 
a fire risk outside the border must file an affidavit declaring that 
the home resources have all been exhausted before the outside 
market is tapped. How such regulations can be enforced even 
partially is far from clear, and we should like to have Mr. Gephart’s 
chapter on this subject worked out on much more comprehensive 
lines. ‘The conclusion at which he arrives is as follows :— 

Notwithstanding the many valid objections against State regu- 
lation of the insurance business, it is not probable that we are 
soon to have federal legislation. This is not to be explained by 
the difficulty of securing an amendment to the Constitution, nor 
on the ground that the Supreme Court is not likely to reverse 
itself. It is primarily due to the fact that the States have no 
desire to give up insurance regulation. 

To the Englishman this unwillingness to federalise insurance 
legislation appears as rather a stupid form of protection, and there 
is no doubt that business in America is seriously handicapped by 
it. Perhaps Mr. Gephart will follow up this work by another on 
State and Federal supervision of insurance, and a third, which 
might be extremely interesting, on fire insurance in the United 
States. 


D. E. W. Giss 
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England’s Recent Progress. By 'THomas A. Wetton. (London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1911. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 742.) 


In this bulky volume Mr. Welton presents the results of an 
enormous amount of painstaking calculation regarding the 
migration from or to various groups of districts in England and 
Wales at different ages, and mortality, marriage, &c., in the 
twenty years from 1881 to 1901. As a student of population 
statistics, Mr. Welton has been known for a long period, and has 
done useful work in grouping and arranging the results of the 
census enumerations of the nineteenth century. In the present 
volume he endeavours to correlate the records of births, marriages, 
and deaths at different ages, with the records of the censuses. 
These records are well known to be subject to various errors, and 
the portions of the General Report on the 1901 Census of 
England and Wales in which the question of ages is discussed 
contain many illuminating remarks, and important warnings to 
those who would make use of the statistical material presented. 
It would appear that Mr. Welton prefers to rely on his own 
judgment in such matters as the adjustment of the crude census 
figures for erroneous statements of age, and the estimation of 
the proportions in which recorded deaths between various age- 
limits relate to those included in the age-groups of the Census, 
rather than utilise the adjustments shown by the tables which 
are included in the Census Reports. The Registrar-General, in 
dealing with the differences between the enumerated population 
at various ages and the calculated survivors from those enumerated 
at previous censuses, hesitates to estimate how far the differences 
represent physical migration, how far they represent unadjusted 
balances arising from inconsistent records of age of the same 
person at different censuses. Mr. Welton is bolder, and has, at 
great length, set out the balances as representing migration, not 
merely in the figures for the country as a whole, as to which 
there are not unimportant differences between his results and 
those presented in the Census Reports, but also in the figures for 
the principal towns, and for various groups of districts presenting 
particular characteristics. While many of the results secured 
have an air of great probability, the possibilities of deviations 
between actual movements and the assumptions which have 
served as the basis of the calculations, and deviations of great 
importance to the argument, cannot be ignored. For the sub- 
divisions of the country, the life-tables and deductions from them 
are not available, and if anything is to be done with the figures, 
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it is necessary to assume a basis, as rational as possible, for 
adjustments of the nature alluded to above. But the lack of 
agreement in the results for the country as a whole between the 
calculations presented in the Census Report, and the calculations 
made on Mr. Welton’s estimated basis of adjustment of the 
figures, compels one to regard the mass of figures in the volume 
as speculative to an extent which considerably qualifies their 
value. 

It may, perhaps, be as well to give a couple of illustrations to 
justify the above remarks. 

At p. 5 of Mr. Welton’s volume we find a table in which 
the deaths of females at ages 15-20 at the end of the decennium 
are put at 60,035 in 1881-90 and 54,194 in 1891-1900. At p. 209 
of the General Report on the 1901 Census of England and Wales, 
the deaths of females at ages 5-10 at the beginning of the inter- 
censal period are estimated at 55,687 in 1881-91 and 49,061 in 
1891-1901. At other ages the differences are less marked, and 
in some cases negligible for the purposes in hand. It may be 
suggested, however, that the selection of rules of adjustment 
which would agree with the results of the calculated life-tables 
might have given greater confidence in the validity of the results 
where life-tables are not available, though the irregularities of 
the figures for relatively small areas make the general application 
of any uniform rules for adjusting the recorded figures more 


than hazardous. 
A. W. Fiux 


The Soya Bean of Manchuria. By Norman SHAw. (Published 
on behalf of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Shanghai and London: P. §S. King. 1911. Pp. 32. 
3s. net.) 


THE present revolution in China, and the effect which it is 
likely to produce on economic developments in the Far East, 
give an exceptional interest to the above pamphlet, which has 
recently been published by the Statistical Department of the 
Chinese Customs Service. The question of China’s trade balance 
has attracted the attention of all who are interested in Far 
Kastern affairs, and there has been a general feeling that an 
expansion of Chinese exports would react favourably upon her 
general economic standing. In recent years there has been a 
tendency for the imports of foreign manufactured goods to exceed 
the native exports by a very heavy percentage, and attention has 
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been directed towards stimulating the production of those raw 
products which can find a demand in European and American 
markets. In past years tea and silk have held the first place 
in the list of China’s contributions to the world markets, and we 
are now reminded that the soya bean has taken “at a bound a 
position equal to that of tea in the list of exports, and, with the 
addition of beancake, even challenged the position of silk at the 
top of the list.” Mr. Shaw has dealt with his subject in a very 
practical and interesting way, giving full details of the bean, its 
history, production, agricultural interest, and commercial develop- 
ment. It has found its most favourable home in Manchuria, 
though parts of North America, the British Colonies, Japan, and 
the Yangtze Valley all produce the bean to some extent. The 
soya bean and its derivatives, soy, or bean sauce, bean-oil, and 
beancake, provide the staple food for a numerous agricultural 
population, a fattening compound for animals, an illuminant, 
and a valuable fertiliser, under all of which heads it is gradually 
being turned to new and broader uses. 

In the period following the Russo-Japanese war the fertile 
agricultural districts of Manchuria suffered a temporary eclipse, 
but they are gradually recovering from the war-strain, and the 
development of the bean trade, assisted by improved railway 
facilities in Manchuria, gives promise of a period of exceptional 
prosperity to Northern China. It is, however, in its far-reaching 
effects on the trade-expansion of the Chinese Empire, in the 
prosperity which it promises to numerous buyers of foreign cotton- 
stuffs, and in its general influence on mercantile exchanges, that 
the sudden and remarkable development of the soya bean will 
find its real interest for those who are watching the trend of 
Asiatic affairs in their relation to the economic world. 

ARCHIBALD ROSE 


Il banco di san Giorgio. By Emitio MarenGco, CAMILLO MAN- 
FRONI, and GIUSEPPE PEssAGNO. (Genoa: A. Donath. 
1911. Pp. 556.) 


THIS is a monumental history of the Genoese bank of 8. 
George during the four centuries of its life. The three authors 
are moved by almost too great adulation for “the halo with 
which tradition has surrounded the institution”; but the work 
was published at the time of the celebrations over the jubilee 
of Italian unity, and their enthusiasm for one of the most re- 
markable products of its local history is appropriate and natural. 
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The actual story has been told before, though the printed 
accounts have in this work been supplemented by fresh material 
from the Genoese State archives. The bank was definitively 
founded at the beginning of the fifteenth century, on the basis 
of the existing national debt, for which a company of directors 
undertook responsibility. In the course of years this company 
financed fresh loans to the State, whose indebtedness to it was 
nearly fifty million lire from the middle of the sixteenth to the 
end of the eighteenth century. In return for this, and as 
security for interest—after 1539 there was no thought of recover- 
ing the capital thus lent—the Government pledged to it suc- 
cessively the product of specified taxes, and the Republic’s 
foreign possessions, the whole of which it held at one period. 
Gradually individual traders began to deposit their money with 
the company. After 1586 it assumed almost all the functions of 
a modern bank, giving credit and discounting bills for private 
persons, and transferring sums due to its different customers. It 
also acted as a bank of circulation, for the “biglietti di cartulario,” 
which it issued from the fifteenth century onward practically 
did the work of bank notes. Unlike most early banks, it always 
maintained its solvency, except for one brief period, until the 
French invasion in 1797 swept it away, along with all the old 
banks of Northern Italy. Throughout its history, the directors 
maintained a tradition of uprightness and of business-like methods. 
As early as the fifteenth century its accounts were kept on a 
system of bookkeeping by double entry, and by its help the com- 
merce of the East flowed to France, Spain, and Switzerland, with 
security and comparative despatch. 

The history of the bank is, however, really more interesting 
from the political and personal than from the economic point of 
view, and we may be grateful to the authors for the lavish supply 
of pictures, contemporary and otherwise, with which they illus- 
trate this. The Company of 8S. George was the one stable insti- 
tution amid the perpetual faction fights of the Republic—the one 
point on which Genoese pride could concentrate. Belonging to a 
commercial people, Genoese patriots expressed their pride and 
confidence by bequeathing to the Company funds which might 
help to form a sinking fund to pay off the national debt 
which it controlled, and to diminish the taxes which it 
farmed. Christopher Columbus was one of those who left 
directions for such disposal of his money after his death. 
The bank responded by contributing to public works, building 
aqueducts, financing the navy, and by repeatedly saving 
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the State from bankruptcy. Finally, it became a State within 
the State, with far greater strength and a far wider sphere of 
administration than the nominal political authority, which gave 
itself over contentedly to Milan, France, and Austria by turns. 
The company tried conscientiously to rise to the administrative 
duties thrust upon it in particularly difficult circumstances. 
In the most prudent manner it would investigate the appropriate 
form of constitution when it “took over” one of the State 
colonies ; it endeavoured to select good governors, and to encourage 
trade by all possible means. But its connection with these de- 
pendencies involved it in all the turmoil of fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century seafaring life in the Mediterranean, where the attacks 
of Turks and corsairs upset the best-laid trading schemes. Like 
other chartered trading companies, the bank tried to rule its 
possessions too much from the shopkeeping point of view, with 
too little provision for defence, and, like its successors, failed to 
combine political and economic interests. It was thus rather a 
relief to the Company of S. George, and to the State, the nominal 
owner, when the last of the Genoese possessions in the East were 
absorbed by the Turks. After this loss, the company continued 
on its staid and prosperous career, helped by the Free Trade 
policy which the Republic began in 1595. 

The experience of the bank foreshadowed many later inven- 
tions, economic and political, and the authors have done a pious 
work for their country by producing this sumptuous record. 
It would be interesting if later historians would research into the 
social influence exercised by the bank among different classes in 
the city of Genoa, and compare its importance with the very 
marked influence of the Venetian bankers at the same period. 

C. V. BUTLER 


La Moneta nei suoi rapporti quantitativi. By DoMENIco BERARDI. 
(Turin : Biblioteca di scienze sociali, Volume Ixi. Fratelli 


Bocca. 1912. Pp. 258.) 


PRoFEsSsOR BERARDI has written a very clear, though not 
particularly original, monograph, historical and explanatory, on 
the subject of money. He gives some space to the functions of 
money, to the mercantile system, and to the balance of exchange. 
He concludes that the value of money conforms to ordinary 
economic laws. Its quantity at any given moment naturally 
affects prices and values, but “this factor of quantity is not 
peculiar to money.” “The law of value is uniform—from the 
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point of view of production and from that of consumption—for 
money as for every other product.” 
C. V. BurLer 


Statistikens Sjdlfstindigheis-férklaring i Sverige. By Tor 
ANDERSSON. (Stockholm: Fréléen & Co. Pp. 80.) 
Statistiska Kommitténs Betdnkande. (Stockholm: P. A. 
Norstedt & Séner.) Handelsstatistik. (1908. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp 61.) Jordbruksstatistik. (1908. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 144.) 
Sveriges Officiella Statistik och dess Allmdénna Organisation. 
(1910. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 460.) 


Mr. ANDERSSON, in the brochure which he entitles The 
Declaration of Independence of Statistics in Sweden, offers first 
a severe criticism of the methods of those who have represented 
and guided Swedish statistics. He declares that, from Wargentin 
to Charlier, there has been totally lacking any contribution from 
Swedish writers capable of standing modern scientific criticism. 
We need not, perhaps, enter into the personal questions with 
which he occupies himself, but content ourselves with noting the 
features which serve as justification for his title. Briefly, they 
are that, after a proposal for the establishment of professorships 
in statistics at the universities of Upsala and Lund had been re- 
jected by the Swedish Parliament in three successive sessions, it 
was accepted, so far as concerns Upsala, in the next following 
session, 1909. Statistics have thus secured an independent status 
as a university study. On the practical side, it is also pointed 
out that in the same year in which this important step was taken, 
an industrial inquiry was organised, in which the modern card 
system was adopted for the first time on an extensive scale, 
namely, that into stone-working. 

A brief sketch of the development of modern statistical 
methods, principally in Germany and England, ending with refer- 
ences to their application in biometrics and eugenics, concludes 
the pamphlet, the main burden of which is a lament over the 
deficiencies of the author’s native country in regard to this im- 
portant branch of science. 

Whatever may have been the past defects in the organisation 
of the official statistics of Sweden, the labours of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed in 1905, of which Dr. Heckscher is secretary, 
have been directed towards the formation of a plan for their 
improvement in the future, and the reports of the Commission 
present, in addition to an historical account of the growth of each 
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principal department of the official statistics, a plan for the future 
collection, preparation, and publication of statistics of all kinds. 
Separate reports have been issued relating to the statistics of trade 
and of agriculture, and the remaining branches are severally 
dealt with in the report on the general organisation of official 
statistics in Sweden. Information has been secured from statis- 
tical authorities in the leading countries of the world as to the 
methods practised in the several countries, and this information 
is summarised in the report. The summary is very highly con- 
densed, but affords, nevertheless, a useful conspectus of the 
subject, even though the reader approaching these parts of the 
reports without previous knowledge might fail to secure entirely 
clear and accurate ideas from their perusal. 

The very numerous details of the proposals for reform cannot 
be profitably entered upon in this place, but it will be of interest 
to note that the centralisation of all the official statistics under 
one authority is the general purpose of the proposals, apart from 
the specific changes in methods of collecting the material which 
are suggested for adoption. It is argued that only in an office 
devoted to statistical work can the expert knowledge required be 
secured. Where the preparation of statistical reports is a subor- 
dinate part of work principally administrative, it is regarded as 
unlikely that statistical efficiency can be attained. While an 
immediate complete centralisation is not proposed, very important 
steps in that direction are recommended, and the ultimate aim 
would appear to be such complete centralisation. It must be 
admitted that there is much force in the argument referred to, 
particularly in cases in which the statistical work is not sufficiently 
extensive or important to justify the employment of experts in 
direct association with each section of administrative work. 
Where, however, the volume of the statistical work in individual 
sections of administrative work is large, the force of the argument 
would appear to be much lessened, so that the conclusion as to 
the relative gains and losses to be secured by centralisation will 
vary from country to country. 

The prospect of the removal of some important defects in 
certain departments of the official statistics of Sweden, and 
especially of a speedier publication of results, is one which will 
be welcome to statisticians elsewhere, and the arousing of public 
interest in that country in the matter is all to the good. Inci- 
dentally, a convenient work of reference as to the actual methods 
followed in Sweden in the past, both distant and recent, and a 
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critical examination into those methods, is placed at the disposal 
of all interested in international statistics. 
A. W. FiLux 


Die Besteuerung nach dem Uberfluss (nach der Ersparnisméglich- 
keit). By H. Wetssenporn, Mayor of Halberstadt. 
(Leipzig : Duncker u. Humblot. 1911. Pp. 55. 1.20 mk.) 


HERR WEISSENBORN’S pamphlet is written with reference to 
the “organic reorganisation” of the Prussian system of direct 
taxation, which has been foreshadowed by the Finance Act of 
May, 1909. The questions which he discusses in this connection 
are, however, of general interest. 

The problem of his pamphlet is: in what direction does the 
income-tax require further development in order to realise more 
fully the faculty-principle of taxation, which is considered to be its 
basis. A tax is strictly according to faculty, when in all cases 
the urgency of the needs which are left unsatisfied on account of 
the payment of the tax is equal. Therefore both the amount 
of income and the nature of the corresponding expenditure ought 
to be considered. A proportional income-tax could claim to be 
based on the faculty-principle only if we assumed that to every 
additional sum of income there corresponded an _ additional 
expenditure of equal urgency with the previous ones. A pro- 
gressive income-tax, uniform for equal incomes, is based on the 
assumption that the urgency of additional needs increases less 
rapidly than the income, and that to equal incomes correspond 
equal needs.' But even assuming that for the recipients of equal 
incomes the urgency of the different kinds of needs, and hence 
of expenditure, is equal, still their quantities may differ ; in other 
words: for equal incomes the same things being considered 
necessaries, comforts, or luxuries, the quantities of each which 
are required need not necessarily be equal. These variations in 
quantities are chiefly due to differences in the number of persons 
dependent on the given income. For this reason reductions in 
taxation are being made in cases where the given income serves 
for the maintenance of more than the average normal number 
of persons; a differentiation is thus made according to needs, 
within the same category of income. The author proposes 
to extend this principle by imposing an additional tax on incomes 
with a less than average number of persons dependent on them. 

Herr Weissenborn’s ideas are as simple as they are reasonable. 


1 This applies, of course, also to a proportional income tax. 
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The one fault we can find with his pamphlet is that instead of 
setting forth his proposals as the direct outcome of the excellent 
discussion in Chapter I., he prefixes a lengthy digression on a 
different scheme (that of Dr. Bendixen).! This procedure is liable 
to hide from the less careful reader how small a departure and 
at the same time how logical an extension he advocates. We have 
also certain doubts whether it is necessary to label a new applica- 
tion of an accepted principle with a new name (taxation of 
surplus); whether it is worth constituting frontier-rectifications 
into a new province. 

However, we wish once more to lay emphasis on the excel- 
lence of Herr Weissenborn’s discussion of the principles which 
underlie the different forms and developments of the income-tax. 

L. B. NAYMIER 


1 A mark of the digression appears even in the title of the pamphlet ; Herr Weis- 
senborn calls the tax which he proposes a tax according to the power of saving, 
in contradistinction to Dr. Bendixen’s tax which would, as~Herr Weissenborn 
shows in his pamphlet, fall on savings without reaching the ‘‘surplus” of the 
spendthrift. 








NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE Economic LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR 1911. 


Notwithstanding the large amount of time spent by Parliament 
on the National Insurance Act, the number of public general 
Acts, fifty-eight, was quite up to the average. As so much 
publicity has been given to the provisions of the National Insur- 
ance Act, and as excellent summaries may now be easily obtained, 
the Act has not been dealt with in this note. 

It is a little difficult to classify many of the Acts as they affect 
different interests, since the scope of some of them is very wide. 
The following classification has been adopted :—I. Financial ; 
II. Commercial ; III. Industrial; 1V. Agricultural; V. Shipping ; 
VI. Social Reform; VII. Public Services. 


I. Financial. 


It is satisfactory to note that the revenue for the year 1910-11 
was £203,851,000, and the expenditure £171,996,000, giving a 
realised surplus of £31,855,000. By the Revenue Act of the year, 
it was enacted that the two years 1909-11 should for the purpose 
of the Old Sinking Fund be treated as one year. After deducting 
the deficit in 1909-10 of £26,248,000, the surplus remaining was 
£5 ,607,000. £1,500,000 of this amount was expended on sana- 
toria for consumptives. The revenue for the year 1911-12 was 
estimated at £181,716,000, and the expenditure, which includes 
the item of £50,000 for the cost of getting ready for the National 
Insurance Act, at £181,284,000. £45,000 of the estimated surplus 
is to be spent in the remission of the cocoa taxes and £50,000 
in the modification of liquor licence duties. 

By the Appropriation Act (c. 15) the Treasury is authorised to 
raise the necessary funds for the supplies granted for the services 
of the year ending March 31st, 1912. The total of the supply 
grant and appropriation in aid is 156 millions. Of this amount 
46 millions are to be spent on the Navy, being an increase of 
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4} millions, and 31 millions on the Army. Other items of interest 
are :—Education, 19 millions; old-age pensions, £12,415,000; 
international exhibitions £35,700; and salaries of members of 
Parliament, £252,000. 

The Revenue Act (c. 2) amends, among other items of finance, 
the law relating to Inland Revenue, including duties on Land 
Values, Excise, and Income Tax. 

The annual value of any premises for the purpose of excise 
licence is declared by Section 8 to be (in England and Scotland) : 
(a) the inhabited house duty value if there is such a duty applic- 
able; and (b) the income tax value in cases where there is no 
inhabited house duty available ; and (c) if there is neither of the 
foregoing available, the annual value is to be determined by the 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise. In Ireland the annual 
value is to be determined by the Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise. The Commissioners must have regard to any decrease in 
the annual value resulting from any increase in-the licence duty 
under the provisions of the principal Act (43 and 44 Vic., c. 20). 

Section 11 gives power to the Special Commissioners, in cases 
where they are unable to obtain from the husband a satisfactory 
return of the wife’s income, to require the wife to make a return 
of her income and to relieve her husband of this obligation. 

Part V. of the same Act deals with provisions as to payments 
of land value and local taxation duties to Local Authorities. 
Section 91 of the Finance Act (1909-10), 1910, provided for the 
payment of half the proceeds of the duties on land values for the 
benefit of local authorities ; by Section 15 of the present Act this 
provision is suspended until Parliament otherwise determines, but 
not beyond March 31st, 1914. 

Section 2 of the Moneylenders Act (c. 58) enacts that no person 
shall be registered as a moneylender under any name including 
the word “bank,” or under any name implying that he carries 
on a banking business ; and where any moneylender is registered 
under such name, the name shall be removed from the register 
and a notification to that effect sent to him. If a moneylender 
issues or publishes, or causes to be issued or published, any cir- 
cular, notice, advertisement, letter, account, or statement of any 
kind which might reasonably be held to imply that he carries 
on a banking business, he will be liable on summary conviction 
to the penalties stated in Section 2 of the Moneylenders Act of 
1900. 

By the Finance Act (c. 48) effect is given to the Budget pro- 
posals for the current financial year. 
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Part I. relates to Customs and Excise. By Section 1 the duty 
on tea is continued at fivepence per pound. The duty of twopence 
per pound levied since 1879 on manufactured cocoa or chocolate 
is now taken off, but the duty imposed by the Finance Act of 1901 
(Section 7) is untouched. Drawback is to be allowed on the 
exportation or shipment for use as ships’ stores of preparations 
of cocoa in respect of the quantity of cocoa or cocoa butter, or cocoa 
husks and shells, which have been used in the preparation of the 
goods. 

Section 5 provides for the minimum duty on licensed premises 
not to apply in the case of any premises situated in the thinly 
populated 2nd outlying part of an urban area. In these cases the 
premises will be deemed to be situated in an area not urban ; they 
are then subject to an abatement of duty. They further have to 
conform te the provisions for the earlier closing of premises not 
situated in a city or town. 

Section 9 allows manufacturing or wholesale chemists and 
druggists to obtain licences for selling rectified spirit of not less 
than forty-three degrees above proof for medical and scientific 
purposes to medical practitioners and registered chemists and 
others for the reduced duty of ten pounds. 

By Section 11 motor-cars used by any local authority for fire 
brigade purposes are exempt from the licence duty on motor- 
cars, and by Section 12 local authorities are entitled to an allow- 
ance or repayment on the duty of the spirit used in fire-engines 
or motor-cars used for fire brigade purposes. 

Part IT. relates to Stamp Duties. The Stamp Duty on mar- 
ketable securities transferable by delivery (not being Colonial 
Government securities) is reduced to threepence for every ten 
pounds, if the money is to be paid off in a year, and to six- 
pence if the money is to be paid off within three years from 
the date on which duty is payable. 

Part III. deals with income tax and inhabited house duty. 
The income tax continues at one shilling and twopence and the 
super-tax at sixpence. Premises in the hands of caretakers are 
not to be deprived of the benefit of exemption from inhabited 
house duty by reason of the fact that the husband or wife of a 
caretaker, or other member of the family, or caretaker’s servant 
dwells in the same house or tenement. 


TI. Commercial. 


The Merchandise Marks Act (c. 31) makes a welcome addition 
to the Merchandise Marks Act of 1887. The old Act gives the 






























Customs officials the right under Section 16 to seize goods 
coming into this country bearing the name or trade-mark of some 
manufacturer, dealer, or trader in the United Kingdom; but the 
manufacturer or trader in this country whose trade-mark had been 
infringed had no right to the information possessed by the Customs 
officials as to the name of the importer of the goods, or his agent, 
or the name of the consignor or consignee. By this Act informa- 
tion may be communicated by the Customs officials to any person 
whose name or trade-mark is alleged to have been used or 
infringed. 

Ill. Industrial. 


The legislation affecting cotton cloth factories is extended by 
the Factory and Workshop (Cotton Cloth Factories) Act (ce. 21). 
A Committee having been appointed by the Home Secretary to 
inquire into the question of humidity and ventilation in cotton 
cloth factories, power is given by this Act for the making of 
regulations for the purpose of giving effect to the recommendations 
of this Committee. 

The Coal Mines Act (c. 50) is a consolidating and amending 
Act, and it is the outcome largely of the recommendations made 
by the Royal Commission appointed in 1906 to inquire into the 
conditions under which coal-mining was being carried on. There has 
been no Act of such great importance to the mining industry since 
the Coal Mines Act, 1887. The Act consists of eight parts, dealing 
respectively with Management, Safety, Health, Accidents, Regu- 
lations, Employment, Inspection, and Supplemental. It com- 
prises 127 sections and four schedules. 

Although the Act is chiefly a consolidating measure, there are 
many new and important provisions. After January Ist, 1913, 
no manager of a mine is, without the approval of the inspector, 
to be the manager of any other mine if the number of persons 
employed in the two mines exceeds one thousand, or if the shafts 
or adits of both mines do not lie within a circle having a radius 
of two miles. A manager must be at least twenty-five years of 
age, and must hold a first-class certificate or a second-class cer- 
tificate. These certificates for competency must be obtained from 
“The Board for Mining Examinations” to be constituted by the 
Secretary of State, consisting of six representatives of owners or 
agents of mines or managers of mines and mining engineers, six 
representatives of workmen employed in mines, the chief inspector 
and two divisional inspectors of mines, and two persons eminent 
in mining and scientific knowledge. The Board is to hold examina- 
tions, make rules for the conduct of examinations, and determine 
No. 85.—voL. XXII. I 
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the qualifications of applicants for certificates of competency, pro- 
viding amongst other, things that conditions for obtaining second- 
class certificates shall be suitable for practical working miners. 
After January 1st, 1913, no one is to be appointed as fireman, 
examiner, or deputy unless he holds a first- or second-class cer- 
tificate, is at least twenty-five years of age, and has had at least 
five years’ practical underground experience, has obtained a cer- 
tificate of ability to make tests for inflammable gas, and to measure 
an air current, and further that his hearing and eyesight are good. 

Under the provisions as to safety, winding ropes are to be 
renewed every three and a half years and are to be re-capped 
every six months. No spliced rope is to be used at all. Provision 
is made for a greatly improved system of speed controllers and 
detaching hooks and suitable brakes to protect the miner from 
the peril of over-winding. It is forbidden to raise material and 
tools at the same time as men are being wound up and down the 
pit. 

Part IIT. deals with provisions as to health. Where a majority 
of workmen represent to the owner of the mine that they desire 
that accommodation and facilities for taking baths and drying 
clothes should be provided at the mine, and are prepared to pay 
half the cost, the owners are bound to provide such accommoda- 
tion, but only if the estimated total cost of maintenance does not 
exceed threepence per week for each workman contributing. 

Part VI. deals with the employment of boys, girls, and women. 
No boy under the age of fourteen years, and no girl or woman of 
any age is to be employed in a mine below ground. With respect 
to boys, girls, or women employed above ground, in connection 
with a mine, no boy or girl under the age of thirteen shall be 
employed, unless lawfully so employed before the passing of this 
Act. No boy or girl of thirteen and no woman is to be employed 
for more than fifty-four hours per week or more than ten hours 
per day. Night work, Sunday work, and work after two o’clock 
on Saturday afternoon, is forbidden. There are special provisions 
for meal hours and against the carrying or moving of heavy 
weights. 

Special regulations are made in the third schedule for the 
better treatment of pit ponies. 

The Act comes into operation on July 1st, 1912. 

The danger arising from the use of flock made from dirty 
rags is to be removed by the Rag Flock Act (c. 52). This Act 
prohibits the sale of flock manufactured from rags or the use of 
flock for the purpose of making any article of upholstery, cushions, 
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or bedding, unless the flock conforms to a standard of cleanliness 
prescribed by regulations made by the Local Government Board. 
Persons having in their possession for sale, or selling, or using 
such flock for the purposes above mentioned, are liable to a penalty 
on the first offence of ten pounds and of fifty pounds on a second 
offence. If, in case the person proceeded against can prove that 
the flock has been purchased from a person resident in the United 
Kingdom under a warranty that it complied with the prescribed 
standard of cleanliness, and that the purchaser took reasonable 
steps to ascertain, and did in fact believe in the accuracy of the 
statement in the warranty, then the person who gave the warranty 
is alone liable. The Act is to be administered by the local sanitary 
authorities, and it comes into operation on July 1st, 1912. 

The provisions of the Shops Act (c. 54) are of great and far- 
reaching interest. The question of the length of hours of labour 
in shops has been continually before Parliament since 1886. The 
last important measure of reform was the Act of 1904, but this 
was permissive only, and traders desiring to take advantage of its 
benefits had to show a primd facie case before the local authority 
could move. 

The present Act deals not only with the early closing of shops, 
but with the general hours of employment and with meal-times. 
Every shop, with the undermentioned exceptions, must be 
closed on one week-day a week at not later than one o’clock. 
The trades and businesses exempted from the provisions 
of the Act as to the weekly half-holiday are :—the sale by retail 
of intoxicating liquors; the sale of motor, cycle, and air-craft 
supplies and accessories to travellers ; newspapers and periodicals ; 
meat, fish, milk, cream, bread, confectionery, fruit, vegetables, 
flowers, and other articles of a perishable nature; tobacco and 
smokers’ requisites; medicines and medical and surgical appli- 
ances; the sale of refreshments, including the business carried 
on at a railway refreshment room; the business carried on at a 
railway bookstall on or adjoining a railway platform ; retail trade 
carried on at an exhibition or show, if the local authority certify 
that such retail trade is subsidiary or ancillary only to the main 
purpose of the exhibition or show. 

The Act does not apply to any fair lawfully held, or any 
bazaar or sale of work for charitable purposes from which no 
private profit is derived. 

In the cases of shops in which several trades or businesses are 
carried on, and when any of these trades would be exempt from 
the obligation to close on a weekly half-holiday if they were 
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separate businesses, the exemption is to apply to the particular 
department under conditions to be prescribed. 

The local authority may require the occupier to determine 
which of the several trades carried on in the one shop is his 
principal trade, and for the purpose of ascertaining the wishes 
of the majorities when obtaining votes for or against any proposed 
closing order the local authorities will deem the trade stated 
by the occupier to be his only trade. 

Local authorities are given power to fix a certain day as the 
early closing day, and they may fix different days for different 
classes of shops ; or different days for different periods of the year ; 
provided that :—(1) where the day fixed is a day other than 
Saturday, the order must provide for enabling Saturday to be 
substituted for such other day; and (2) where the day fixed is 
Saturday, the order must provide for enabling some other day 
specified in the order to be substituted for Saturday. 

Until such an order is made the occupier may specify in a 
notice affixed in the shop the day chosen for the early closing, 
but he must not change the day oftener than once in any period 
of three months. 

In case the shopkeepers of any particular class in a sufficiently 
large area desire exemption from the half-day closing, or desire 
to fix the closing hour at an hour not later than two, if the local 
authority is satisfied that a majority desire exemption, an order 
may be made exempting that class from the provisions either 
wholly or in part. 

Special provisions are made for the seasonal trade in shops at 
holiday resorts. The local authority may suspend for periods 
aggregating four months the obligation to close on the weekly 
half-holiday. 

A shopkeeper may continue to serve customers after the time 
laid down for closing, provided he can prove that the customer 
was in the shop before the time when the shop was required to be 
closed. Articles may be supplied to customers after specified hours 
if required in case of illness or if required as necessary stores 
for a ship on arrival or immediately before departure. 

It is made illegal to trade elsewhere than in shops in any class 
of business prescribed by order only to be carried on during certain 
times, but this is not to prevent barbers attending customers at 
their homes, the holding of an auction sale of private effects in 
private houses, or the sale of newspapers. 

Special provision is made for fixing the hours of employment 
and meal-times of assistants (other than the members of the 
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occupier’s family). On at least one week-day in each week a shop 
assistant must not be employed about the business of a shop after 
half-past one in the afternoon. This provision will not apply to 
the week preceding a Bank Holiday if the shop assistant is not 
employed on the Bank Holiday. A notice must be fixed in the 
shop by the occupier stating the days in the week on which his 
assistants are not employed after half-past one, and different days 
may be fixed for different assistants. Occupiers of shops in holi- 
day resorts, where the usual weekly closing order is suspended, 
must satisfy the local authority and notify by notices in their shops 
that they give to each of their assistants a holiday on full pay 
of not less than two weeks a year. Very definite provision is made 
for securing meal hours for the assistants. No person must be 
employed for more than six hours without an interval of at least 
twenty minutes being allowed, and where the hours of employ- 
ment include the hours from 11.30 a.m. to 2.30 p.m., an interval 
of not less than three-quarters of an hour-must be allowed between 
these hours, and where the hours of employment include the hours 
from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m., an interval of not less than half an hour 
must be allowed. If dinner is not taken on the premises an hour 
is to be allowed. 
The Act is to come into operation on May Ist, 1912. 


1V. Agricultural. 


The Poultry Act (c. 11) extends the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894, by enabling orders to be made for protecting live poultry 
from unnecessary suffering while being conveyed by land or water, 
and in connection with their exposure for sale and their disposal 
after sale, and for requiring the cleansing and disinfection of 
receptacles or vehicles used for the conveyance of live poultry. 
Power is given to inspectors to examine poultry and enter premises 
in order to administer the provisions of this Act. 

By the Protection of Animals Act (c. 27) certain Acts relating 
to animals and to the work of knackers are consolidated, amended 
and extended. The offence of cruelty is defined very fully. The 
regulations and restrictions on the trade or business of a knacker 
are strengthened. A constable is to have the right to enter a 
knacker’s yard at any hour when business is apparently being 
carried on in order to see if the regulations are being complied 
with. A licensed horse-slaughterer may not carry on the business 
of a horse-dealer. 

An Act of the greatest importance to the agricultural interes 
in Scotland is the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act (c. 49). It is 
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an Act to encourage the formation of small agricultural holdings in 
Scotland, and to amend the law relating to the tenure of such 
holdings (including crofters’ holdings); to establish a Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland ; and for other purposes connected there- 
with. It is hoped by this Act that more of the agricultural popu- 
lation may be induced to remain in Scotland. In several counties 
the population is less now than it was in 1801. This has been 
attributed to the unsatisfactory condition of the land question and 
to the development of deer forests. The Crofters’ Acts are to be 
extended throughout Scotland to yearly agricultural tenants. A 
Scottish Land Court is to be established to consist of not more 
than five persons, one of whom must speak Gaelic. A Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland, consisting of three persons, is ap- 
pointed and charged with the general duty of promoting the in- 
terests of agriculture, forestry, and other rural industries in 
Scotland, and in connection with this duty it is to collect statistics, 
make inquiries, promote and develop instruction, agricultural 
organisation and co-operation. Sums to the amount of £200,000 
are to be placed annually at the disposal of the Board. 
Far-reaching powers are given to the Land Court to facilitate 
the constitution of new holdings. When the Commissioner of 
Small Holdings is satisfied that there is a demand for small 
holdings it is his duty to negotiate with landlords and to prepare 
ascheme. Failing agreement with the landlord, the Board may 
intimate to him that it proposes to apply to the Land Court 
to make an order for the constitution of new holdings, but 
before making such an order the Land Court must give all parties 
an opportunity of being heard. The Land Court will then deter- 
mine what land may be made into new holdings, and what would 
be a fair rent for each new holding. The new landholder must by 
himself, or his family, with or without hired labour, cultivate his 
holding. The Act will come into operation on April Ist, 1912. 


V. Shipping. 

The Merchant Shipping (Seamen’s Allotment) Act (c. 8) 
removes certain doubts as to the true interpretation of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts, 1894 to 1906, in respect of the payment of 
seamen’s allotment notes. It is provided that by agreement with 
the master an allotment note may be granted to a seaman for 
payment of a greater sum than one-half of the wages; and pay- 
ment at a period earlier than one month from the date of the 
agreement with the crew, and at intervals more frequent than 
one month. 
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The Merchant Shipping (Stevedores and Trimmers) Act (c. 41) 
enlarges the remedies of persons having claims for work done in 
connection with the stowing or discharging of ships’ cargoes or 
the trimming of coal on board ships. 

Effect is given by the Maritime Conventions Act (c. 57) to the 
two conventions signed at a Conference held in Brussels in 1910 
which dealt with collisions between vessels and with salvage. 
Section 1 provides that where by the fault of two or more vessels 
damage or loss is caused to one or more of those vessels, the 
liability shall be in proportion to the degree in which each vessel 
was in fault, but if it is not possible to establish different degrees 
of fault the liability shall be apportioned equally, but no vessel 
is to be rendered liable for any loss or damage to which her 
fault has not contributed. Where loss of life or personal injuries 
are suffered the liability of the owners is to be joint and several. 
In relation to salvage it is the duty of the master or person in 
charge of a vessel, so far as he can do so without serious danger 
to his own vessel, to render assistance to every person, including 
subjects of a foreign State with whom we may be at war, who is in 
danger at sea. 


VI. Social Reform. 


After two and a half years’ working of the Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1908 there has been passed an amending Act, the 
Old Age Pensions Act (c. 16). By Section 1 a person shall 
be deemed to have attained the age of seventy or sixty on the 
commencement of the day previous to his seventieth or sixtieth 
birthday. Section 2 amends Section 4 of the principal Act pro- 
viding for the calculation of means. It is now determined that 
in calculating the means of a person the yearly value of property 
invested or capable of investment is to be taken as one-twentieth 
part of its capital value; that no account must be taken of the 
yearly value of furniture or personal effects if this total value does 
not exceed £50; and further that in the case of married couples 
living together the means of each is to be taken at half the total. 

Section 8 amends the provisions of the principal Act as to 
nationality and residence. The condition as to nationality is 
removed in the case of a woman who satisfies the pension 
authorities that she would, but for her marriage with an alien, have 
fulfilled the conditions of the principal Act, and that at the date 
of the receipt of an old age pension the alien is dead, or the 
marriage has been dissolved or annulled, or she has been legally 
separated from or deserted by the alien. 
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Section 4 amends Section 3 of the principal Act by stating 
that relief given to a wife or relative is not to disqualify for a 
pension. ‘T'wo years are now substituted for the ten years’ dis- 
qualification period for persons convicted before or after the 
passing of this Act in cases where the term of imprisonment 
without the option of a fine does not exceed six weeks. A person 
in receipt of an old age pension who is convicted of an 
offence under the first Section of the Inebriates Act, 1898, will 
be disqualified for receiving an old age pension for six months 
after the date of his conviction, unless the court directs to the 
contrary. 

The Labourers (Ireland) Act (c. 19) amends the law relating 
to the purchase of labourers’ dwellings in Ireland. Sections 1 
to 4 considerably strengthen the financial provisions. Under Sec- 
tion 5 the Irish Local Government Board is empowered, on the 
report of an inspector, to order the demolition of any house occupied 
as a dwelling house by a labourer and which is considered unfit 
for human habitation. If the owner fails to demolish the duty 
falls upon the local Council, and if the Council fail then the Board 
may appoint a paid officer to discharge the duty at the Council’s 


expense. 
VII. Public Services. 


The Telephone Transfer Act (c. 26) makes provision for the 
transfer to the Postmaster-General of the plant, property, and 
assets, and of the staff of the National-Telephone Company, and for 
the further improvement of telephonic communication. Part I. 
deals with the financial provisions. In addition to the telephone 
purchase-money a sum of £4,000,000 is granted to the Postmaster- 
General for developing the telephone system. Part IT. deals with 
the taking over of the staff of the National Telephone Company, 
making provision as to superannuation of transferred officers. 

By the Railway Companies (Accounts and Returns) Act (c. 34) 
the law relating to the accounts and returns of railway companies 
is amended. New schedules are prescribed of particulars of 
accounts which are to be sent in yearly to the Board of Trade 
by every railway company within sixty days of the expiration of 
the year. Incorporated companies must in addition send a copy 
to each share or debenture holder. The Board of Trade may by 
order alter or add to the particulars contained in the schedules. 
Objections to such alterations or additions may, under certain 
conditions, be made by the railway companies. The obligation to 
prepare and submit half-yearly accounts is removed, except 
in cases where those accounts are required in connection 
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with any guarantee of dividend. The Act comes into operation 
on January Ist, 1913. 


BERTRAM WILSON 


Ir1isH FiscaAL AUTONOMY AND Direct TAXES. 


AT the recent Economic Congress the unanimity of the pro- 
posals to make fiscal severance complete by the inclusion of the 
income tax in the scheme was noteworthy. The problems likely 
to arise are not peculiar to the technical details of the British 
system, but are inseparable, by the nature of the case, from any 
system framed on the same lines, and they may therefore be 
referred to general principles and related definitely to the main 
body of economic science, according to the effects of the proposals, 
under three main heads :— 

(1) The prevailing tendency to a closer approximation to actual 
subjective sacrifice, i.e., pure faculty. © . 

(2) The doctrine that may be said to emerge from recent 
experience, which places the point of maximum efficiency at the 
point of maximum administration-area, with respect to difficulties 
arising under questions of (a) domicile, (b) widespread business 
with centralised management, and (c) evasion. 

(3) The effects of double and differential taxation. 

The idea that an income tax system can be divided arbitrarily 
without change in character or diminution in aggregate yield, 
arises mainly from an instinctive habit of regarding the levy as 
made directly upon the personal declaration of the payer at his 
domicile, a habit which prevails even amongst those who know 
and remember upon reflection our peculiar “Schedule” and in- 
direct methods. The direct or total declaration method in Ger- 
many is successful chiefly by reason of the bureaucratic spirit that 
dominates the governmental systems, and a bureaucratic thorough- 
ness that is tolerated by the people. It is the one apparent 
exception to the induction under (2) ; and the different States are 
rendered to a considerable extent independent of each other, only 
because the Federal nexus supplies the necessary width of admini- 
stration-area. But the Schedule A tax upon an Irish farm may 
be intended to reach, by the process of deduction, a mortgagee or 
a ground landlord in Manchester, who is never required to 
declare that item of income at all, being perhaps at some point 
where the amount of his “total income” is immaterial, between 
the limits of abatement (as a minimum) and supertax (as a 
maximum), without any “earned income ” being involved. 
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If a Dublin resident receives an income of £800 from English 
lands and companies (fully taxed by deduction), the question that 
first arises is whether the Irish Exchequer would be content to 
regard this income as “taxed” from Ireland’s point of view, to 
levy no further charge thereon, although no duty has reached Irish 
funds, and to allow the recipient full representation without taxa- 
tion. Ifthe answer is that every income received in Ireland must 
be represented in the Irish revenue, the corollary is obvious. With 
taxation at the source continued under a divided system—for he 
would be bold indeed who departed from it—Irish Schedule A 
must continue to be levied upon the farm already mentioned. 
Would the income therefrom in English hands be deemed “taxed ” 
as if coming from an English holding, or would it be foreign income, 
taxable as income from possessions beyond the seas? Such double 
taxation exists, of course, upon income derived from some 
Colonies and foreign countries, but the question becomes quite 
different in degree in a case geographically so close, with interests 
so often interwoven, and where the interest-yielding superiority 
of a new over an old country (sufficient, may be, to offset any 
differential disadvantage through double taxation) is absent. The 
price of the extra sum paid by the Dublin resident into the Irish 
funds might prove to be the discouragement of a London investor 
considering Irish mortgages or Land Stock, as against some 
English investment. The credit of a Dublin Government floating 
a loan in London might not be assisted by the burden of a two- 
fold tax upon the promised interest, and the whole of a tax 
intended for English investors could conceivably be shifted to the 
Irish taxpayer in the interest charges. 

Moreover, with double taxation, some special difficulties under 
2 (a) (domicile) can arise, and the “piling up” of income in the 
respective countries, not to be remitted, but spent by the owner 
when resident, is likely. In the same way there may be a loss 
of duty as compared with the present conditions, possibly of a 
trifling character, wherever double domicile allows a division of 
income which can increase the abatements and allowances, or 
give exemptions, in each country; but under a supertax in each 
country on the present model (with liability beginning at £50 
duty) the difference might prove very marked, although the in- 
dividual effort in each case had not been to obtain advantages, 
but to avoid the disadvantages of double taxation. 

The German solution of the problem, with the somewhat 
intricate regulations for settling in which State the various items 
shall pay duty, is instructive, and might indicate the lines of the 
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answer in our case, but it fails in direct application because (a) we 
have “flat” rates, and reach faculty by abatements (which often 
can only be granted by repayment), whereas they have graduated 
categories with a fixed duty for each stage, and the amount pay- 
able in the State which has to make allowances for income derived 
in other States (and paying tax in those States) is calculated in 
&@ manner somewhat analogous to the way in which our Estate 
Duty grants a deduction for duties paid in certain British posses- 
sions (Finance Act, 1894, s. 20); and because (b), the German 
system is federally controlled—a superior authority can decide 
between States—whereas we should have no controlling or decid- 
ing body unless some joint committee, with powers, were set up. 
Germany’s treaty arrangement with Austria (since 1899) for 
mutual forbearance in the matter of double taxation is actually 
more in point here, until and unless the United Kingdom has a 
federal constitution. 

It must not be forgotten that principte (1) hus been the domin- 
ating feature of the evolution of our system during the past twenty 
years, and that it has meant a gradual change from the impersonal 
or objective to the personal or subjective, and this means that 
the “total income” idea (upon which all practical interpretation 
of the various allowances and reliefs to approach faculty must 
depend) has developed from being a mere small excrescence upon 
the system to completely permeating it, without, at the same 
time, changing the structure of the system itself.’ 

If the solution of the double taxation difficulty is to be found 
in mutual exemptions, and each country agrees to forgo further 
taxation of income received from the other, the treatment of these 
sums in computing total income for abatement or supertax still 
remains a problem. If a Dublin resident has £160 per annum 
from Irish sources, and £160 per annum from English sources, 
all taxed (total income £320), and claims repayment on £160 
abatement, will the Dublin Exchequer bear the brunt of the 
whole repayment, or expect Somerset House to forward one-half 
of the sum due? Here, although the greater impetus towards 
double domicile and “piling up” that double taxation might give 
is not present, the advantage to be gained by divided claims must 
not be overlooked. 

Even the elimination of double taxation on actual items 
of income, and the removal of the possibility of getting increased 
abatements, &c., through the exclusion of the oversea items from 


1 Vide “‘ Economic Aspects of Income Tax Change” (Economic Review, October, 
1909), by the present writer. 
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total income claims (though such sums are actually remitted to 
the taxpayer) do not, however, prevent further effects of “deflec- 
tion ” through differential taxation (3). It has been repeatedly and 
confidently stated that one of the boons following Irish control 
of this tax is that it can be adapted to Irish needs, and expanded 
and modified as required quite apart from English views, i.e., 
by variation of the rate and lowering the exemption limit or 
changing abatements. Postulating first an Irish exemption limit 
of £120 against the English £160, an Irish resident with £100 
salary and £60 taxed investments from Ireland (total £160), 
would be liable on £40 at the higher rate to Ireland, but 
if the £60 came from England, he would get exemption and tax 
repaid from London ; and similarly an English resident would find 
it more profitable to invest all his money in England. With sucha 
postulate, the details may be varied in many ways, but the differ- 
ential element against the investment of capital in Ireland cannot 
be wholly removed. ‘This results only from the “adaptation” 
of abatements, &c., to Irish needs. If the change follows in the 
rates of tax, the effect is far more marked, because it covers the 
whole range of incomes—not merely the smaller ones—and the 
large investor is affected. If the Dublin Government has to come 
to London to raise money (even though there is no double taxa- 
tion), the imposition of a rate of tax differentially against Irish 
investment might prove to be a game not worth the candle. So 
much from the English standpoint. From the Irish, the intro- 
duction of two standards of faculty introduces many strange 
possibilities. If the Dublin resident already referred to is regarded 
as fully taxed upon his £800 from England, he is only so taxed 
if judged by the English standard of faculty, for, if judged by the 
Irish standard, he is getting off too lightly(presuming an Irish rate 
of tax higher than the English rate has been imposed), and the 
temptation to impose a direct tax upon him equal to the difference 
would be irresistible, both from the point of view of the other 
residents with reference to faculty, and also to avoid a differential 
favour to investment of Dublin money “abroad” in England. 
Skilfully as the German system avoids duplication of taxes 
by the different States upon the same items (with the mass of 
calculations and unremunerative administrative labour that is char- 
acteristic of it), it signally fails to avoid a species of double taxation 
by a single State upon certain classes of income. Deceived by the 
elaborate graduations which contrast so strikingly with our fixed 
rates, some have supposed the German approach to pure faculty 
to be throughout superior to ours. Professor Plehn says: “The 
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Prussian system comes nearest to the realisation of the taxation 
of faculty of any in the world.” This may be true for the 
higher incomes, or as between incomes derived from precisely 
the same sources, but it is not so for “‘mixed’”’ incomes of moderate 
amount. From the method of assessing companies by graduation 
arises the anomaly that two incomes of the same amount, one 
derived from small companies, and the other from large companies, 
will actually suffer very different rates, although faculty is the 
same; or, put differently, similar dividends from one company 
going to form parts of incomes very different in faculty, may bear 
the same taxation. 

If the actual avoidance of double taxation involves mutual 
forbearance in the case of all “mixed” incomes, some complicated 
scheme for sharing the cost of abatements and allowances seems 
inevitable, but the introduction of varied rates and faculty- 
standards brings further complexity if no discouragement to 
English capital is to result, and these notes only indicate in the 
briefest way the problems that arise. 

The maximum area of administration has a wider significance 
than the mere question of changes of domicile. Changes of 
domicile are relevant with reference to liability on foreign income 
after a certain minimum period of residence ; to such divided state- 
ments for supertax purposes, &c., through non-remittance of 
income as have been already mentioned; or to the deliberate 
avoidance of those areas where the rate of tax is highest. 
Administrative area has an important influence upon ad- 
ministrative efficiency, and that in two ways (2 (c)). The 
first is in a positive, informative capacity for assisting the 
authorities to assert liability, the primary, objective or “offen- 
sive” task of the administration. The second is in a negative, 
preventive capacity, secondary, subjective or defensive, in which 
the administration is resisting claims upon it for multifarious 
allowances, or is engaged in checking them. The latter is to-day 
perhaps the more important ; for the first, by fixing liability upon 
sources of income as they are and where they are, so that it will 
filter through to recipients at the ends of the earth, is not so 
dependent upon area; whereas the second, in these days of highly 
diversified incomes, silent in transit and distant in origin, cannot 
fail to be of increasing significance. 

But the problems under 2 (b) are of great importance, and one 
illustration must suffice. A London company has a large estab- 
lishment (retail or factory) in Ireland. At present, liability on 


1 Public Finance, p. 187. 
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the whole profits exists in London, and taxation reaches the 
shareholders (including the Irish) by deduction from dividends 
paid from London. But a large part of the profits one year 
may be attributable to the Irish trade (and perhaps would suffice 
to pay the dividends of the Irish shareholders), and liability to 
a separate Irish tax would seem to be almost irresistible—the argu- 
ment for it would stand firmly on two legs, for the trading or 
competitive interests would seek it, and the receivers of other 
Irish incomes would expect it. Profits made in Ireland out of 
Irishmen and paid to Irishmen, but bearing no Irish taxes! In 
the following year possibly the Irish results might involve a loss, 
though the total result in London might show a profit. If this 
company is asked to make a separate return of profits in each 
country, the attempt will reveal many difficulties—questions re- 
lating to joint expenses are always troublesome, and others relating 
to the prices at which goods should be invoiced when passing from 
one section to the other—that is, where the weight of profit or 
loss should be thrown—may be still more so. These difficulties 
may be accentuated where a wholesale house has also retail busi- 
nesses, and anyone familiar with accounts knows that various 
complications can arise. The matter is not made easier if the rate 
of tax being higher in one country causes some slight alienations 
of profit therefrom, because the taxpayer in his computations 
throws the “benefit of the doubt” in such difficulties uniformly 
in one direction. German experience can be cited for some of the 
difficulties arising through branch profits being kept down by 
consignments from the parent establishment being made at 
highest possible prices. 

One of the avowed objects of the advocates of complete fiscal 
autonomy is to reduce to a minimum the area in which points of 
friction and difficulty can possibly arise. Although none of the 
problems in a divided tax area are actually insoluble, the whole 
position may possibly call for drastic criticism in relation to one 
such objective as this. The prospects, after reflection, inevitably 
bring to mind as peculiarly applicable to the case in point, 
Professor Seligman’s solution for the United States, where the 
ramification of large businesses over many separate States is such 
a dominating feature, viz., that a successful income tax must be 
federally administered over the whole area, and some satisfactory 
basis adopted for the distribution of the proceeds amongst the 
various States.? 


1 «The Relations of State and Federal Finance,” North American Review, 
November, 1909. 
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Some cognate difficulties arise in connection with Estate 
Duties, if the division extends the area in which separate treat- 
ment is given to items which would otherwise form part of one 
estate, and the graduated scale is therefore affected (either for 
foreign property as under the Finance Act, 1894, s. 2, or for 
Colonial property, s. 20), but they are more easily met, and these 
notes, briefly indicating some of the difficulties inherent in a 
complex system of income taxation, will perhaps also suffice to 
suggest that simplicity may not be a governing feature in all the 


stages towards Irish fiscal autonomy. 
J. C. STAMP 


Doctors AND INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


THE relations between sickness societies and doctors are not 
less acute in Germany than in this country. And the new 
German insurance law promises to make them still more acute. 
But Germany has behind her over twenty-five years of experience 
of compulsory sickness insurance, and, although she has not 
yet solved the problem of making satisfactory arrangements for 
medical service, enough should have happened in that stretch of 
time to enable the impartial observer to discern the direction in 
which the solution will probably lie, and to extract lessons for a 
country just about to tread the thorny uplands of compulsory 
insurance. In this note I propose briefly to set out some of the 
principal suggestions as regards medical arrangements which 
may be drawn from the history of insurance against sickness in 
Germany. 

I. Income Limit.—This question has been rendered acute by 
the new law which brings within the range of compulsory insur- 
ance persons with incomes not exceeding £125 a year, whereas 
the previous limit for certain classes was £100. The organised 
doctors assert stridently that they will not treat on ordinary 
insurance terms any persons with income exceeding the old limit 
who are insured because of the extension of the limit. 

The problem is still in the cauldron and not yet cooked, so 
I will not deal with it further here, since my object is to extract 
the lessons of German experience. It is not difficult to suggest 
a way out, and, with a little sweet reasonableness on both sides, 
it should not be very onerous to arrive at a solution. But it must 
be admitted that the situation at present is strained and the 
immediate outlook threatening. 

II. Remuneration.—Doctors prefer payment by fees accord- 
ing to services rendered. Societies strive for payment by 
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salaries, or at least by capitation payments—so much _ per 
member per annum. The practice differs considerably, and 
there are several other varieties of form of payment. There 
is much to be said for the views both of the doctors and of 
the societies. A compromise is the natural outcome, and has 
been attained in many districts. A society, or a federation of 
societies, arranges with an associatiun of the local doctors for the 
treatment of members on payment of an annual capitation fee. 
The association then distributes the total amount of the capitation 
fee among the practising doctors in such manner as may seem fit. 
A system of this kind is now in force in the case of some of 
the largest sickness societies of Germany—Leipsic, with some 
200,000 members, Munich, Frankfort-Main, Stuttgart, to name 
only a few. ‘The details differ, including the manner in which 
the amounts are divided among the participating doctors, but the 
general principle is the same. In addition to the capitation 
payments, extra fees may be paid for special services—for in- 
stande, serious operations. The capitation payment is also 
exclusive of hospital treatment. 

Two incidental advantages of this system are (i) that it allows 
of the free choice of doctor, which is still a serious bone of con- 
tention in many parts of Germany ; (ii) that it eases the problem 
of control, as will be shown later. 

III. Control.—An ever-burning question of insurance is the 
control of the proceedings of doctors. It is vital to societies that 
doctors should give proper treatment, and that they should not 
give certificates of inability to work or prescriptions too com- 
placently. It is important to doctors that they should have 
sympathetic, understanding supervision, and not be hampered 
or bullied by persons ignorant of their difficulties. In 
Germany the hard pressure of circumstances has hammered 
out what seems a fair solution, which follows on the system 
under which societies treat, not with individual doctors, but with 
the local association of doctors. 

(a) The primary control over the practising doctors is exer- 
cised through their association, which appoints a committee (or 
committees) for the purpose. The committee deals with charges 
against doctors, and the society makes its complaints against an 
individual doctor, not to the doctor, but to the committee of his 
association. 

(b) A conciliation committee, composed of equal representa- 
tives of the society (or federation) and of the doctors, settles 
disputes and discusses matters of common interest. 
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(c) An arbitration committee is appointed to act as a court of 
appeal. Jt must contain an equal number of representatives 
of both sides, and, possibly, also some impartial independent 
members. At Leipsic, for instance, the committee consists of 
three representatives of the society, three of the doctors, and 
three local government officials, one of the latter being the chair- 
man. At Frankfort, the committee does not contain independent 
members, but if the parties cannot come to terms, an umpire is 
chosen—by lot if agreement as to the person to be appointed is 
not secured otherwise. 

Such a scheme of organisation as that outlined, and there are 
many such in Germany, with local variations, is admirably 
devised to reconcile conflicting interests and to secure settlement 
of disputes before they reach the stage of acuteness which leads 
to danger. It appears generally to give satisfaction. 

In addition, societies employ confidential- advisers—sometimes 
chosen in consultation with the doctors’ assotviation—to advise 
them generally in their work, and to perform various other 
services best done by a doctor standing in a particular position 
of trust to the society, such as the examination of patients sus- 
pected of malingering and of patients recommended for special 
treatment. Arrangements are devised so that these confidential 
advisers shall work amicably with the doctors’ association. 


IV. 


Summarising briefly the main tendencies of the facts stated, 
they go to show that :— 

(1) Societies (or other insurance authorities) should treat with 
organised groups (corporations) of doctors for the treatment of 
members ; and 

(2) payment for treatment should be made to the corporation, 

(3) to be divided among the individual doctors as seems good 
to the corporation. 

(4) Control over doctors should be exercised mainly through 
the corporation. 

(5) There should be systematic means for settling the inevit- 
able disputes. 

Incidentally, it will be readily seen that, quite apart from 
insurance, such a scheme is big with promise of a new develop- 


ment in medical organisation. 
I. G. GIBBON 
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THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


IN every trade union there are, roughly, four classes of men. 
There is, of course, no broad line of division between these classes, 
and the proportion of members in each class varies considerably 
in different unions. But looking at the world of trade unionism 
as a whole, one can say that on the average— 

(1) About 20 per cent. of the members of trade unions are 
“dead-heads,” more or less passive members, some of whom look 
upon the union as little more than a sick benefit society. These 
men very rarely attend a meeting of the society ; a small number 
of them are members only because they have been to some degree 
coerced to join. 

(2) About 50 per cent. of the members are genuine trade 
unionists, men who thoroughly believe in the virtues of collective 
bargaining and in the principles of combination. 

(3) About 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. of the members are 
men who, in addition to being good convinced trade unionists, 
have also a keen mental vigour and an inclination towards 
politics. These men, who have been the salt of the trade union 
movement, tend to become Socialists; they are often members 
of the local I.L.P. They are often the delegates from their 
unions to the local trades councils. Most of the representatives 
of Labour on local governing bodies are men of this class. 

(1) 5 to 10 per cent. of the members are “‘irreconcilables,” 
men who have faith in nothing save their own energies; they 
usually call themselves revolutionary Socialists; they claim to 
be Marxists (ignoring the fact that Marx repudiated and detested 
the idea of revolution); they take up each of the new revolu- 
tionary doctrines as it arises and propagate it vehemently. At 
present they are calling themselves Industrial Unionists and 
Syndicalists. 

It is now to be noted that each of these sections in the trade 
union movement has been sharply goaded by the events of the 
last three or four years. 

The “dead-heads” have been aroused by the steady rise in 
prices. Their souls are in their pockets, and, if not in so many 
words, they have realised that the man who is now earning 20s. 
per week could have bought with it goods to the value of 21s. 
fifteen years ago. 

The “unionists” have by the same fact had, not only their 
wages reduced, but also their faith in collective bargaining and 
in combination rudely shaken. “Trade unions exist to improve 
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wages and conditions of labour,” they say. “But our real wages 
are less and our conditions are not much better.” Clearly there 
is something wrong with unionism. 

The “politicians” who have more or less unanimously prac- 
tised the precepts of John Stuart Mill’s followers, and have 
urged their unions to take political action, to gain an influence 
in legislation, to prefer working through Parliament to using the 
strike—these men are stung to anger, not only by high prices, 
but by the Osborne judgment. Their activities, their most 
cherished ideals, are suddenly declared illegal, and the fabric. 
which has been built up by two generations of earnest, patient, 
long-suffering politicians is seriously endangered. 

The “irreconcilables” have been further infuriated by what 
appears to them to be the futility of the Labour party in Parlia- 
ment. “The Labour party is a mere wing of the Liberal party. It 
has been captured by the capitalists. We always said that 
nothing but strikes, and strikes, and more strikes, would be of 
any use to the workers. We always knew that nothing but a 
fierce acceptance of the class war would be any good. We have 
always preached red revolution, and now we are proved to be 
right.” Such is the cry of that small minority, whose vehemence 
often leads thoughtless people into believing that they really do 
represent trade unionism. 

Certainly there has been some excuse for that belief during 
the past year, for such cries have been very prevalent. But in 
view of the events indicated above, would it not have been 
remarkable if there had not been serious discontent and unrest? 
And would it not have been even more remarkable if that unrest 
had not been generally expressed in the terms of “the irrecon- 
cilables”? It was not so much that men suddenly came to 
believe in Syndicalism, in revolution, in violence. It was simply 
that their discontent found expression in the terms of revolution ; 
just as in any State where there is political and economic unrest 
the form of expression is usually, and probably will continue to 
be, Republicanism. 

Indeed, the majority of trade unionists are far from being 
revolutionaries ; they belong to all political parties, and it is very 
unlikely that the trade union movement will become prepon- 
deratingly even Socialist. What 1s much more likely is that the 
activities of most of the keener minds in the movement will be 
devoted to reaffirming and extending the true principles of trade 
unionism. 

A stimulus of exceptional value has, in fact, almost suddenly 
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been applied to trade unionists. Economists have for some years 
been studying what is called “the Trust movement,” and have 
long been familiar with the fact that most of the largest English 
industries are under the more or less complete control of com- 
binations of employers. But the English trade unionist has only 
just begun to realise that opposing his 1,300 unions there are now 
1,200 combinations of employers. In other words, while the 
trade union movement has been concentrating the greater part 
of its energies on political action, the employers have been 
stealing trade union thunder and practising very effectively the 
principles of combination and collective bargaining. 

The revelation of these developments is already having a 
remarkable effect. All sections of unionists, save possibly the 
“‘dead-heads,” receive from it a powerful motive to advocate 
federation or amalgamation. All sections are quite prepared to 
believe that what the employers have adopted must be advan- 
tageous. The true unionist has his faith in his principles 
strangely confirmed. The “political” member has always desired 
increased membership and federation. The “irreconcilables” 
have longed for the sympathetic strike and the general strike. 

Thus there is beginning a great agitation for federation and 
amalgamation. The “irreconcilables” themselves have actually 
begun to realise that the general strike is impossible until the 
unions in allied industries are linked up into one organisation. 
Formerly, as industrial unionists advocating a combination of 
wage-earners irrespective of trades, they tended to look upon exist- 
ing unions as obstructive vested interests. But now it becomes 
clear that the necessary policy is that, for example, all the unions 
of men working in the iron and steel industries shall either 
federate and form a joint committee for strike purposes, while 
still retaining their identity and autonomy for all other objects, 
or shall actually amalgamate, join the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, and form one great union for all purposes. 

This is the real significance of the seamen’s, dockers’, and 
carters’ strike, which has been a wonderful object-lesson in the 
principles of federation of all the chief sections of those workers 
engaged in transport. This, again, is the value to trade unionists 
of the strike of railway workers, in which the four chief unions 
acted together. And although both these strikes contained 
elements that can hardly be attributed to trade unionism, there 
can be no doubt that their effect on the resurgent policy of trade 
unionists will be immense. 

It must not be imagined that this policy of federation and 
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amalgamation is new. The idea was mooted by Robert Owen, 
and in 1850 had already made possible the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers. The principle also lies behind the formation of 
the Trades Union Congress and the General Federation of Trade 
Unions. But hitherto its advocacy has been little more than half- 
hearted. It was scotched partly by the growing political activities 
of the unions in the attempt to form a Parliamentary Labour 
party. Thus the few amalgamations that have taken place have 
been spasmodic and only very moderately successful, even with 
the engineers. 

But present conditions in the industrial world are very 
different. Everything, and in particular the similar policy of 
the employers, seems to point the unions to the plan of forming 
ultimately some seven or eight immense groups of unions, each 
group representing one great industry—the iron and steel trades, 
the building trades, the mining industries, the textile workers, 
and soon. Already there seems to be an approach to completion 
of the negotiations for the amalgamation of the Trades Union 
Congress and the General Federation of Trade Unions. Already 
the four independent unions of railway workers are on the brink 
of coalescence, and there can be no doubt that in the near future 
much oratory, much vehemence, and much money, will be ex- 
pended by trade unionists in pushing what is, after all, the 
genuine basis of trade unionism. The Secretary of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions (Mr. W. A. Appleton) has already 
set the tune in a pamphlet entitled The Trade Union Movement, 
and the wisdom with which federation is advocated may be 
gauged by the fact that Mr. Appleton foresees the difficulties of 
converting the paid officials of smaller societies which may be 
absorbed: he wisely advocates that all such displaced faithful 
servants must either be found posts of equal security or be com- 
pensated, possibly by a pension. 

A further fillip to the movement is provided by the Chan- 
cellor’s concessions to small societies under his Insurance Bill. 
Even the State is going to give them every inducement to link 
themselves up with other allied societies. 

What the results will be it would, of course, be foolish to 
predict. But speculation is not out of place here; and it is 
suggestive to ask whether the trade union movement will be able 
to maintain two strenuous lines of propaganda: (1) its political 
work, (2) its severe new union activity. The federated societies 
will, of course, save expense by their coalescence, but it is very 
doubtful whether they can find money enough, and, what is 
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much more important, leaders enough to run the two campaigns. 
It must always be remembered, too, that the bulk of the members 
are not actively enthusiastic about the utilisation of their societies 
by the Labour party. The question is further complicated by 
the fact of payment of members of Parliament, and it really 
seems as if, even though the Osborne judgment be completely 
reversed, the unions as such may be driven to take less and less 
part in politics, and that the Labour party will become more and 
more definitely a Socialist party, depending for its support mainly 
on local branches of the I.L.P., on Clarion Fellowships and the 
other Socialist organisations. 

What, however, does seem quite clear is that trade unionism 
is going to gain an enormous access of strength if it really takes 
up once more its old policy of amalgamation and makes it effec- 
tive. It is quite possible, indeed, that for a few years the political 
activity of the unions may be partly diverted to this kind of 
propaganda; but the ultimate gain of strength and wealth will 
almost certainly enable them to devote in the long run far more 
effort and money to the support of their own candidates. 

In any case, it is certain that no legislation against the right 
to strike can hinder very effectively the growth of power of trade 
unions. Such legislation may make union leaders a little less 
ready to advocate a strike ; but no law can compel men to work 
if they do not wish, no law can effectively punish all the members 
of a large union. In fact, any attempts to get such legislation 
partake very much of the nature of religious persecution; the 
more men are oppressed by such laws the more determined will 
be their resistance. 

Thus, on all counts it seems better to be prepared for 
a great revival of trade unionism, and to look rather for more 
labour disputes than for less, unless, indeed, the employers 
make genuine attempts to remove the grievances under which the 
great majority of workers believe themselves to be labouring. 

H. ALLsopp 

Ruskin College, Oxford. 





Tue Cost or Foop To THE CONSUMER. 


THE following particulars regarding the retai prices charged 
in an inland residential town for certain articles of food are 
based upon dealings with a firm of grocers and a butcher. Both 
shops do a good, and in the case of the grocers a very large, 
family trade. The period covered by the accounts for groceries 
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is seventeen years, and in those for meat nearly eleven years. 
The articles supplied were of a uniformly good quality, such as 
would be required in households comfortably off. Stress is laid 
on this matter of uniform quality, as it is essential to the value of 
the present record. 

Beginning with the cost of meat, at the commencement of 
1902 prices per pound stood as follows :-— 


d. 8. a. 
Rolled ribs of beef ... ... ... 10 Beef steak a 2b @ 
Leg of mutton... ... ... ... 104 Mutton chops... ee: a0 
BGR OE POE ice ce ts eee, Rolled veal 11 


In December of the same year pork rose to 9d., and stood at 
that price till January, 1907, when it rose to 10d. No further 
change has taken place. With the exception of a brief rise to 
1s. 1d. in 1902, the price of chops has not varied, and is now 
(November, 1911) the same as ten years ago. Leg of mutton 
remained stationary until January, 1904, when it fell to 10d., but 
rose in the following April to 103d., and in January, 1905, to 11d. 
It fell back the next June to 104d., and has since stood still. 
Beef rose to 104d. in May, 1902, but fell back to 10d. in October 
of the same year. At this price, with the exception of a brief 
rise to 103d. in July, 1910, it has since remained. Similarly, 
beef steak rose to 1s. 1d. in the spring and to 1s. 2d. in the 
summer of 1902, but fell back to 1s. 1d. in February, 1903, and 
has undergone no subsequent change. Rolled veal rose to 1s. in 
1905, and continues at that price. Veal cutlet is dearer. 

The record of dealings in groceries begins in September, 1894. 
At that date prices per pound for the articles in most constant 
use were as follows :— 


s. d. 8. d. 
Pareqohee. sc ss ss. vee EOS Tem(hiagdk) 4. «0 ws ae BO 
oe Ra ee 10 EVM SOGAE... sc. nes sks 24 
epee USE oso ans wag es: BAS Smoked bacon... ... ... 10d. to 1ld, 


At the beginning of 1896 coffee rose to 1s. 10d. a pound, and 
has ever since oscillated between the two prices, though the lower 
rate of 1s. 8d. has been the more usual. Neither changes of 
season nor such public events as the Boer War appear to have 
influenced these variations. Tea, as a rule Mazawattee, has had 
a much wider range. The usual price has been 2s. (now and then 
falling to 1s. 6d.), but it has touched 2s. 2d. in 1898 and 1904. 
On the second occasion, the duty had just been raised from 5d. 
to 8d. in the pound, and this may have caused the rise, but the 
price had fallen back to 2s. in January, 1905—some months, 
therefore, before the duty was reduced in that year to 6d. 
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In the case of sugar, the imposition of an import duty in 1901 
did not affect the price, which continued steady at 2$d. a pound 
for ten years from the commencement of the record. In Septem- 
ber, 1904, lump sugar for the first time rose to 3d., and remained 
at that price till February, 1905, when it went up to 34d., its 
highest figure. In May it fell back to 3d., and in September of 
the same year to its old price of 24d. Early in 1908 it stood 
again at 3d., but fell to 24d. in May, the duty having been 
reduced. Since then the price has oscillated between 24d. and 
3d., and is now (January, 1912) at the higher figure. 

The quality of the cheese consumed varied so much during 
the earlier years that a record of prices would be valueless. 
Gruyére cheese fell from 1s. in 1903 to 104d. in 1906, touched 
1s. 1d. in 1907, stood at 1s. during the next three years, and last 
summer was again ls. 1d. Dutch cheese rose from 83d. in 1908 
to 9d. in 1910, and to 94d. last April. 

The articles which have exhibited the greatest variations have 
been butter and bacon. The fluctuations in butter have been 
chiefly seasonal, and have pursued a fairly regular cycle within 
each year. It has invariably been cheapest in the latter half of 
May or the beginning of June, when pastures are at their greenest 
and grass most abundant, that is to say, just before hay harvest. 
The annual maximum has usually been in midwinter, but in 1899, 
and again in 1906, it occurred about Michaelmas after a spell of 
heat and drought. The actually highest price reached during the 
whole period of seventeen years was ls. 7d. This occurred during 
a very severe and long-continued frost, in February, 1895. It 
has been 1s. 5d. or 1s. 6d. in every other winter except in 1904-5, 
when it did not rise above 1s. 4d. The bottom price of 10d. 
occurred in June, 1896. In other years it was 11d. until 1901, 
when it did not fall below 1s., and this has been the minimum 
in every subsequent year except 1902, when it was 1s. ld. On 
the whole, taking one year with another, butter has manifested 
no general tendency to rise until the drought of last summer. 
The price was already 1s. 6d. in August, 1911, continuing at this 
figure until December, and is now Is. 4d. 

Bacon fell gradually from 11d. a pound at the end of 1894 
to 9d. at the beginning of 1896. From that date till the end of 
1897 the price, with occasional fluctuations, moved up to 104d. 
The price, for bacon of the same quality, has not been so low as 
9d. since April, 1897. It varied between 10d. and 10}d. until 
October, 1900, when it reached 11d., and continued to mount up 
till it touched 1s. 1d. in July, 1901. It continued at 1s. or 1s. 1d. 
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until November, 1902, when it dropped to 11d., and a period of 
corresponding cheapness, with prices between 10d. and 114d., 
and only once touching 1s., set in and lasted till March, 1905. 
During the summer of that year the price was generally 1s., and in 
the following winter 113d. From April, 1906, it rose gradually to 
1s. Ofd. and 1s. ld. From January to April, 1907, it was 1s., 
and thereafter almost invariably 1s. 1d. until November, when 
it declined, and during the first half of 1908 stood at 11d. or 
114d. In July it rose to 1s., and in September to 1s. 1d., but in 
November gradually dropped to 114$d., the price going back to 
1s. in March, 1909. In May it rose to 1s. 14d., and in July to 
1s. 2d., and to 1s. 23d. in September. Again it dropped as 
winter approached to 1s., and during the first half of 1910 shifted 
a good deal between 104d. and 1s. ld. At the end of August of 
that year it touched 1s. 3d., its highest point during the whole 
series of years. Since then the price has usually hovered between 
1s. 1d. and 1s. 2d., but a decline has set in, and the present 
price is 113d. A general tendency has asserted itself of late years 
for bacon to be dearest at the end of summer and cheapest during 
the winter months. 

Thus there appears to have been no marked rise of late locally 
in the price of fresh meat (which for the most part is killed in 
the town itself). The upward movement was chiefly in evidence 
between 1902 and 1905. The principal rise has been in pork, 
which went up 25 per cent. between 1901 and 1907, but has since 
remained steady. Next to pork, bacon has risen most. Pressed 
beef has risen within the last three years from 1s. 1d. to 1s. 3d. 
the 2-lb. tin. Butter has remained at a high price longer than 
usual during the last few months. Other changes have not been 


marked. 
C. H. p’E. LEpPPINGTON 


January, 1912. 





THE RHENISH-WESTPHALIAN COAL SYNDICATE. 


THE Rhenish-Westphaiian Coal Syndicate, the combination of 
colliery firms, which since 1893 has controlled almost the whole 
of the coal, coke, briquettes and bye-products produced in the 
“Ruhr District” (Germany’s chief coalfield) is, without doubt, 
one of the most remarkable organisations in modern industry. 
Unique in many respects, it has been rightly termed “the largest 
and most effective combination in Europe, if not, indeed, in the 
whole world. . . .”! The very existence of such a combination 


1 U.S. Industrial Commission Report, Vol. xviii. Introduction and Chap. v. 
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is indeed a source of considerable wonder to those acquainted 
with the “fighting trade” prevailing throughout the English 
coalfields, and the inglorious career of combination schemes 
therein, ever since the dissolution of the Newcastle Vend in 
1844. The difficulties to be encountered are only too well known 
to those connected with the English trade. 

The agreement upon which the Rhenish-Westphalian Syndi- 
cate is based expires in 1915, and for some time already, coal 
producers, and the general public in Germany as well, have been 
anxiously discussing the prospects of its renewal. Their anxiety 
is all the greater owing to the uncertainty as to the renewal of 
the Stahlwerksverband, which expires in 1912; for it is believed 
that both syndicates must stand or fall together. The débdcle 
which would follow the dissolution of either has drawn the 
attention of the Government to the matter. It is openly 
maintained by prominent coalowners that the Government 
will insist upon the renewal of the Coal Syndicate, as an 
organisation essential to the welfare of the industry and those 
dependent upon it. The Prussian Secretary of State for Com- 
merce has stated that the Government was even ready to become 
a member of the Syndicate, provided it received sufficient 
guarantees for the protection of the interests of the public; and 
that its renewal was desirable on grounds of common economic 
interests, since its dissolution would greatly affect the 
position of German industries, workmen, individual com- 
munities, and even the revenue interests of the State.”! 
The Government has already compelled the renewal of the 
Potash Syndicate (of which it is a member), and this precedent 
is being freely quoted. Of late years the Syndicate has been 
strengthening its position, and its policy as regards output and 
prices has received considerable attention. Whatever its future 
may be, the present juncture seems convenient for some indica- 
tion of a few general conditions which have determined its success- 
ful development up to the present. 

The events which led up to its formation are briefly as follows. 
The colliery firms of Rhenish-Westphalia had suffered very 
severely from their mutual competition and consequent irregularity 
of production. Increasing prices greatly stimulated production ; 
with the receding tide producers undercut each other recklessly, 
and reluctant to reduce output, aggravated the ensuing depression. 
This led to a period of experiment with various forms of com- 


1 Cp. Diplomatic and Consular Reports, Germany, 1911, Cd. 5465—166, pp. 13, 16 
and passim. 
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bination from 1877 onwards. Finally in 1893 (a time of severe 
depression), the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate was estab- 
lished to combine all the colliery firms in Rhenish-Westphalia. In 
1903 the Syndicate was renewed upon a much firmer basis to 
continue until 1915, the Coke and Briquette Syndicates being 
merged with it. 

Its avowed objects are the cessation of price competition, the 
regulation of production between the members, and the attainment 
of lucrative if moderate prices whereby fluctuations of output and 
prices may be minimised. So far, these aims have been realised 
to a surprising degree. The “Ruhr District” produces about 
60 per cent. of Germany’s coal output ; in 1910 its production was 
86,846,599 tons, of which only 5,492,257 tons came from non- 
syndicated mines—fiscal and private. The increased coal export 
falls largely to the credit of the Syndicate.? 

The organisation by which the aims of the Syndicate are at- 
tained may be explained briefly thus. To eliminate mutual com- 
petition, the Syndicate acts as a corporate sales agency for all the 
products put on the market by member firms. It is registered 
as a joint stock company, with a nominal capital of 900,000 
marks (in shares of 300 marks each), held exclusively by 
the combined firms, and invested for the most part in a 
transport undertaking. From its palatial headquarters at 
Essen the Syndicate carries on the purchase and sale of 
coal, coke and briquettes, the acquisition of mining land and 
shares, and the operation of any enterprises concerned with the 
storage, sale, transportation, or extended production of mining 
products. It has the ordinary organs of the “ Actiengesell- 
schaft ’—-the General Assembly, Supervisory Board, and Execu- 
tive Committee, each with the usual powers and functions. By 
a contract with the member firms, individually, it undertakes to 
purchase and sell the whole of their products under agreed terms. 
Purchases can be made from firms outside the combination should 
necessity arise. 

The “‘General Assembly ” elects annually a third of the Super- 
visory Board composed of nine members, each 300 mark share 
carrying the right to one vote. This Board appoints the Execu- 
tive Committee, and exercises general supervision over the 
Syndicate’s operations. The latter committee, consisting of four 
members, carries out the chief functions of the Syndicate, e.g., 
the purchase and sale of the members’ products, the determina- 


1 Diplomatic and Consular Reports for Germany, 1911, Cd, 5465-166, pp. 68-72, 
Ibid. p. 71, 3 Regulations of the Syndicate. 
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tion of accounting prices for purchases, and actual selling prices, 
the auditing of the accounts of member firms, and the proposal 
of fines for detected breaches of agreements ; also the suggestion 
of levies upon the member firms to cover the expenses of the 
Syndicate, which has no profits or losses in the ordinary sense. 

For the organisation of sales the Syndicate is divided into 
four departments, each controlling specified areas. A special 
selling agency deals with all orders under 6,000 tons, according 
to the locality. The wholesale dealers in competitive districts 
are organised by the Syndicate into “ Kohlenkontore,” and given 
exclusive rights over the Syndicate’s products, conditionally and 
under its direct control. Such companies are located at Dortmund, 
Bremen, Cassel, Hannover, Magdeburg, Utrecht, and at Diissel- 
dorf for the Rhine trade. Price-cutting among the wholesale 
dealers and middlemen is prevented, for the Syndicate prescribes 
minutely the conditions under which they shall deal in its 
products, and thus regulates their distribution completely. 

The combined collieries contract to sell all their products to 
the Syndicate, and to join with it for the maintenance of certain 
organisations, and regulations for carrying on the trade, which are 
to receive implicit observance. The former comprise a General 
Assembly of mineowners, which meets monthly and elects annually 
two executive organs—an Advisory Council and a “Commission” 
for fixing the allotments of member firms out of the total output. 
The General Assembly also fixes the total volume of production, 
and the compensation or fines for members who fall short of or 
exceed their allotted quotas, and manages the holding of shares in 
the Syndicate. One vote is allowed for every 10,000 tons of 
production. 

The mineowners elect the members of the Advisory Council— 
one member for every 1,000,000 tons of output. This body finally 
determines the assessment of levies and penalties suggested by the 
Executive Committee of the Syndicate, fixes the general price 
policy, hears appeals from mineowners, and suggests the members 
of the “ Participation Committee.” This latter Committee consists 
of two technical experts, a merchant, and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Syndicate, and it allots to the member 
collieries their shares in the total output determined by the 
General Assembly of the mineowners. 

To guide the organs of the combination in their general policy 
a series of specific regulations are observed. 

First as to the penalties for breaches of agreements 
by the members, there is a maximum of 1,000 marks 
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for all save evasions of the selling agreement, for which 
the fine is 50 marks per ton. The selling mines are 
responsible for the supply, weight, and quality of coal, &c., 
contracted for. The assessment of levies to meet current 
expenses is made according to a fixed scale of outputs. All accounts 
are settled monthly. “‘ Normal” prices, fixed by the Advisory 
Committee, must guide the Syndicate’s Executive in fixing the 
prices at which it buys from the collieries and effects sales. Excess 
of the selling prices over purchase prices goes to the mine supply- 
ing the products. Losses on coal sold cheaply in competitive 
areas are met by general levies. 

No mine can increase its “participation” unless trade con- 
ditions allow a general increase, or those of other mines are 
“bought out.” Voluntary reduction of participation is allowed on 
one month’s notice. The cost of extending the interests of the 
Syndicate by the purchase of virgin coal measures, transport 
rights, mining shares, &c., are met by general levies.! 

The fact of vital importance is that the various agreements 
of the Syndicate are legally recognised and enforceable. They 
are therefore actually binding and effective, not merely nominal 
as in many English temporary combinations. This circumstance, 
the strict definition of rights and obligations, and the provision 
made for every conceivable emergency contribute to the efficient 
restriction of competition. 

So far, the operation of the Syndicate has been very successful. 
Its price policy varies in competitive and non-competitive regions. 
In the former, e.g., Holland, Belgium, Baltic and Mediterranean 
ports, it is mainly determined by the state of foreign) com- 
petition. In the latter areas, the price policy is determined 
according to the industrial ’conjunctur”’ of Rhenish-Westphalia. 
The prices fixed by the Syndicate are, in the main, the official 
prices throughout the coalfield, and owing to its predominant 
influence they do not follow the fluctuations of industrial activity 
as closely as do coal prices in England. Its power over coke 
and briquette prices is a valuable asset. 

As regards output, the Syndicate’s policy is determined accord- 
ing to industrial demands, the state of imports and exports, and 
the weather. The “participations” of the member firms are 
allotted according to their productive capacity ; their actual pro- 
duction is regulated proportionately, according to the state of 


1 This has tended greatly to increase the community of interest between the 
syndicate firms. It really creates an element of permanent union and holds 
members together. 
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trade. The Syndicate aims at that production which is “ profit- 
ably,” rather than what is “technically” possible. The fixing of 
participations involves the principle of restricting supply accord- 
ing to demand, although most admit that the supply has been 
adequate so far. 

The policy of the Syndicate has been favourable to the develop- 
ment of the industry generally. The “Ruhr District” is second 
to none in technique, in organisation of production and distribu- 
tion, in economical development of resources, in export trade, &c. 

Originally the Syndicate had little connection with questions 
of labour. Of late years much joint action has been taken 
in such matters. Large expenditures are made for providing 
dwellings, washing arrangements for the workmen, as well as 
for meeting the various social burdens—insurance, “ Knappschaft,” 
contributions, &c. The Syndicate has recently established 
“Labour Exchanges,” through which alone miners are engaged, 
for the purpose of checking irregularities on the part of workmen. 
It is significant to note that wages, conditions of employment, and 
living are higher in the “Ruhr” than in any other coalfield in 
Germany. 

The conditions which have undoubtedly favoured the develop- 
ment of the Syndicate are various. The natural location of coal 
measures in Germany is highly favourable. Coal is worked chiefly 
in three districts, all situated in Prussia, viz., Rhenish- Westphalia, 
Upper Silesia, and the “Saar” District (South-West Rhine 
Province). Small deposits are mined in Saxony, Lower Silesia, 
and the “Aachen District.” Coal is not distributed over a large 
number of important coalfields as in England, where one can 
compete with another according to the trend of prices. The 
“Ruhr ” is practically independent of competition from the other 
coalfields of Germany, supplies the bulk of the local demand from 
industries in Prussia, and holds the greater part of the export 
trade. 

Moreover, the Ruhr coalfield is very much concentrated in area, 
and the measures are fairly uniform in character. Consequently 
the colliery firms are not only in close touch with one another, 
but their conditions of production and distribution are much alike. 
The determination of a satisfactory basis of agreement is thus 
greatly facilitated. 

The quality of the “Ruhr” coals gives producers in this district 
a further advantage in the market. They are of greater value for 
steaming, manufacturing, or gas purposes than those of other 
districts. These “protective advantages” are increased by the 
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position of Ruhr producers in the matter of transport. Their 
proximity to the chief centres of consumption, and also to those 
important means of distribution—the Rhine for Swiss, internal, 
and coastwise trade, and the Dortmund-Ems Canal for Baltic and 
North Sea trade—is a further differential advantage. The in- 
terests of the Syndicate in transport companies, its monopolistic 
control over the wholesale trade, and the favourable rates granted 
to Ruhr coals by the State railways, further increase the natural 
advantages it possesses as regards transport facilities. 

The firms in the Syndicate are favourably situated as regards 
both “potential” and “actual” competition. By means of levies 
upon the members, it has purchased controlling interests in un- 
worked measures. The restriction of production checks the rash 
development of new properties beyond market needs and to the 
loss of existing firms. 

The existing colliery firms are comparatively few in number. 
For many years a process of consolidation has been reducing their 
number, and increasing their size. This is partly the result of 
the natural tendency towards the centralised production of coal 
made necessary by modern conditions of the industry ; partly the 
result of the consolidation of interests which has been resorted 
to by large firms to increase their participations, those of small 
firms having been “bought out.” The extension of Syndicate 
interests by means of joint levies has led to such a fusion of in- 
terests, that even were the Syndicate dissolved, a strongly placed 
union of mining interests would remain. 

Not only are the Ruhr firms few in number, but production is 
highly concentrated between them. ‘'T'wenty firms produce close 
upon 2,000,000 tons apiece, six of the largest produce over 
29,000,000 tons of coal between them.' The total production in 
1911 was 86,846,599 tons ; the important firms in the Ruhr number 
about sixty-five, 93°5 per cent. of the output coming from Syndicate 
firms. Another very favourable condition for effective combina- 
tion is thus fulfilled. 

The admirable organisation and impartial administration of 
the Syndicate have greatly assisted its effective development ; the 
natural faculty of the Bergswerksdirektor for organisation seems 
well adapted to their intricacies. The legal guarantees for strict 
observance of agreements have created a feeling of general con- 


1 Die Bergwerke u. Salinen im neederrhenisch Westfalischen Bergbaubezirk 
pp. 4 and 5. 

2 Ibid., and Diplomatic and Consular Reports for Germany, 1911, Cd. 5465-166 
p. 72. 
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fidence in the working of the Syndicate; mutual suspicion and 
consequent disruption are prevented. Thus it has been able to steer 
clear of the reefs upon which so many temporary combinations 
in England and the United States have been shattered—mistrust 
between members as to the observance of agreements which lack 
legal sanction. The Syndicate can exercise its wide authority 
almost as promptly and vigorously as a single company or an 
amalgamation of firms. 

The existence of preferential clauses in the contracts for ex- 
clusive customers, enables the Syndicate to utilise for the main- 
tenance of its position the system of “deferred rebates,” which 
has been so powerful a weapon of the Shipping Conferences. 
Customers are retained and outside firms are boycotted. 

Moreover, various circumstances have compelled the Syndicate 
firms to keep together, if only in sheer self-defence. The existence 
of Kartels in the various industries consuming coal, necessitates 
combined action on the part of the producers. This is all the 
more necessary in that recent years have witnessed a remarkable 
growth in the “coal-consumers’ associations” formed to exact 
favourable conditions in the purchase of coal. The aggressive 
attitude of the miners’ organisations has convinced the colliery 
firms that it is only the determined and united policy of the 
Syndicate in maintaining stocks of coke and regulating the terms 
under which miners are engaged, and so forth, that thwarts the 
avowed designs of miners for a general stoppage. 

The burdens placed upon mining enterprises by legislation, 
e.g., compulsory maintenance of mining schools, insurance 
schemes, &c., make joint action on the part of colliery firms a 
necessary and profitable procedure. 

Most of the Ruhr collieries possess ‘“‘ briquette” or “ bye-product” 
coking plant ; and if it were not for the Syndicate they would meet 
in disastrous competition at many points. The chemical industries 
of Germany make a heavy demand for chemical bye-products, 
and the demand for briquettes is also increasing. The combined 
action of the mines enables them to exploit these demands to 
the full. 

The conviction that the Syndicate is essential for effective 
resistance to foreign competitors in the world’s markets, and 
for maintaining the German export trade, has proved a valuable 
asset to the Syndicate. Its remarkable success in this connection 
has been very conducive to its popularity. Moreover, all the 
leading producers realise that whatever the defects of the Syndi- 
cate, the present conditions are infinitely preferable to the débdcle 
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of a “fighting trade.” These convictions, coupled with the general 
confidence of industrial leaders in Germany in the Kartelle 
system, have produced an atmosphere very favourable to the 
Syndicate. Its remarkable success, and the extension and con- 
solidation of its interests during the last eighteen years, furnish 
practical proofs in its favour. 

Although the possibility of any scheme of combination in the 
English industry generally appears as remote as ever, the prospects 
of the renewal of the Westphalian Syndicate seem to be constantly 
increasing, in spite of the fact that it is faced with several difficult 
problems—the participation, for example, due to colliery firms who 
also produce iron or steel (the Hiittenzechen), the regulation of the 
output of coking coal, the inclusion in the Syndicate of collieries in 
the Saar District (South West Rhineland), the provision of suffi- 
cient guarantees to secure the inclusion of the fiscal mines, the 
general readjustment of participations, &c. 

However, the very favourable attitude of the leading colliery 
firms and above all of the Government, and the resumption of 
negotiations between the Syndicate, the non-syndicated mines, and 
the coal consumers’ associations, are circumstances of the utmost 
significance. 

On all sides, especially in the markets for mining shares, one 
meets with frank expression of the disasters which must ensue 
should the Syndicate be broken up.' Hence arises the threat of the 
Government to reconstruct and join the Syndicate, possessing 
itself, at the same time, of a right of veto in the question of 
prices. The expenses of the fiscal mines are notoriously high, so 
that their lowest price limit must always leave the Syndicate firms 
a fair margin. 

The strategic position of the Syndicate is very strong, both as 
regards its practical and moral powers, and it seems highly 
probable that in the long run these must tell in favour of its 
renewal. 


G. R. CARTER 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Report upon the Operations of the Paper Currency Department 
of the Government of India during the Year 1910-11. 
(Caleutta. 1911. Pp. 55.) 


Mer. R. W. GiILuan, the new Comptroller-General and Head 
Commissioner of Paper Currency in India, has lately issued a 
1 Cf. Diplomatic and Consular Reports, 1911, Cd. 5465-16, p. 67. 
No. 85.—VOL. XXII. L 
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report of exceptional interest, to which the attention of all 
students of Indian Currency Problems should be directed. Mr. 
Gillan begins by giving a useful account of the various Govern- 
ment balances and reserves, and of their interconnection, from 
which currency is supplied in accordance with the needs of trade. 
But the part of the Report which is of unusual importance is that 
in which he discusses the present position of gold in India as a 
medium of circulation. The following is an abstract of his main 
conclusions :— 

When banks import sovereigns into India, it is usually for 
the purpose of obtaining some other form of currency. They 
deposit the gold, therefore, with Government immediately on 
import and draw out notes. When the need for currency arises, 
they return the notes, and the form in which the currency is 
drawn out depends on the requirements of the time. Thus the 
amounts of gold imported and the amounts passed into circula- 
tion are determined by different considerations. To consider, 
therefore, the effect of gold imports on the currency, it is neces- 
sary to examine the figures of absorption. In spite of the 
restriction of the supplies of gold in exchange for notes or rupees 
during 1908-10, the absorption in the last five years has reached 
a total of 204 millions sterling, and amounted in the year under 
review (1910-11) to £7,187 ,000. 

These figures seem to indicate that the apprehension that the 
sovereign would not be popular was not well founded, and this 
conclusion is supported by the other evidence Mr. Gillan has 
been able to collect. In the Punjab, where the figures of absorp- 
tion are highest and where the cultivator takes gold freely, they 
suggest a higher proportion of gold in payments than the quarter 
or third at which banking opinion puts the proportion of the 
wheat crop now financed in gold. In Bombay the use of gold 
in payment for the cotton crop is extending. But sovereigns do 
not seem to be used in payment for jute, produce being at present 
seldom paid for in gold either in the eastern parts of the United 
Provinces or in the two Bengals. In fact, in provinces other 
than the Punjab, when gold is taken out, it is apt to be for the 
purpose of remittance primarily, and is exchanged back for silver 
on reaching its destination. Moreover, the acceptance of gold 
by the cultivator for his crops is often in the nature of barter, the 
currency use of the sovereign being of a temporary nature ; that 
is to say, he takes the gold not as coin merely but for some other 
purpose, and the return of gold in payment of revenue may be 
no more than the return of so much as he finds himself unable 
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to retain. There is evidence also that large numbers of 
sovereigns are melted down by the smaller bullion dealers for 
use in the arts. 

It is clear, therefore, that there is no longer, if there ever was, 
any prejudice against sovereigns. They are hoarded, melted, and 
used for distant remittances. But how far have they truly 
established themselves as a circulating medium, as a regular 
part of the currency? Perhaps the best indication is to be found 
in the figures of receipts by Post Offices and Railways. 


1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
Post Offices 8 1,001,000 965,000 638,000 
Railways 1,045,000 710,000 134,000 597,000 
The inference from these figures certainly seems, as Mr. 
Gillan says, to be unfavourable. If sovereigns had established 
themselves in the currency, the effect should be cumulative. 
Year after year a certain amount of gold has passed into circula- 
tion, and if it stayed there we should expect a progression in the 
above figures. But of such progression there is no trace. 
It may be added, with reference to the rapid flow of sovereigns 
to India in recent months (November, 1911, to February, 1912), 
that the greater number have been immediately tendered to 
Government in exchange for rupees or notes, the Government’s 
holding of sovereigns in India having risen during these three 
months by no less than 64 millions sterling. The sovereigns have 
been remitted because as an exchange operation this has been the 
cheapest mode of obtaining currency, not because sovereigns 
rather than rupees or notes were in demand for financing the 
harvest. As Mr. Gillan has pointed out, the flow of sovereigns 
to India is dictated by exchange considerations without reference 
to the habits or wishes of the people. The important point is 
what happens to the sovereigns when they reach India. On the 
whole, it seems fair to say that there is at present no sufficient 
evidence for supposing that India has yet embarked upon the 
extravagant and ruinous habit of employing gold as the normal 
medium of circulation for the larger transactions. 
J. M. KEyNzEs 





Report on Condition of Women and Child Wage-earners in the 
United States (in 19 volumes). Vols. VI., VII., and VIII. 
(Washington : Government Printing Office. 1911.) 


In compliance with an Act of Congress approved in 1907, a 
report is being prepared dealing with “the industrial, social, 
L 2 
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moral, educational, and physical condition of woman and child 
workers in the United States wherever employed, with special 
reference to their age, hours of labour, term of employment, 
health, illiteracy, sanitary and other conditions surrounding their 
occupation, and the means employed for the protection of their 
health, persons, and morals.” 

The scope of the report is sufficiently wide, and it cannot 
be doubted, judging by the volumes which have been published, 
that it will be an extremely important document on the industries 
of the United States and one that will be invaluable to those 
engaged in similar research in other countries. Volumes relating 
to “Cotton Textile Industry,’ ‘“Men’s Ready-made Clothing 
Trade,” “Glass Industry,” “Silk Industry,” ‘Metal Trades,” 
“Laundries,” ‘Women in Stores and Factories,” are now com- 
pleted. In addition, three volumes treating more especially of 
the various problems connected with child labour have now been 
issued, and will furnish the subject-matter of this review. 

A certain unity of plan may be expected to pervade these 
numerous volumes, as they are all prepared under the direction 
of Mr. C. P. Neill, Commissioner of Labour, and under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. C. H. Verill. Experts have been 
appointed for the investigation of the different industries, and in 
most cases women are included among these special agents. 
Dr. Elizabeth Lewis Otey and Miss Mary Conyngton, and 
Special Agents Annie E. McCord and Edith Wilkinson are the 
chief contributors to the volumes on child labour. These deal 
with “The beginnings of child labour legislation in certain 
States,” with “Conditions under which children leave school to 
go to work,” and with “Juvenile delinquency and its relation 
to employment.” They form volumes VI., VII., and VIII. of 
the series. 

Volume VI. begins with a short sketch of the difficulties with 
which factory legislation was confronted in the various States, 
and points out that they are similar to the difficulties experienced 
in England, because “the early colonisers were the product of 
English seventeenth century intellectual and economic develop- 
ment, and had the same outlook on spiritual and material things 
that they left behind them in England.” Thus, for instance, 
the statement that “idleness is the mother and root of all thefts, 
robberies, and evil acts and other mischiefs” was accepted as 
an axiom in America no less than in England, and doubtless 
helped to palliate the extensive employment of children in both 
countries. The comparative study of the history of factory legis- 
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lation furnished in this volume cannot fail to be very useful. We 
are given an exhaustive account of it prior to 1860 in the Northern 
States and from 1887 to 1909 in the Southern States. The final 
impression left on the reader’s mind is that the methods of 
enforcing the law were, and still are, inadequate. 

This account is brought up to date for all the States in 
chapter IV. of volume VII., where the factory legislation is 
treated in connection with its effect on the employment of 
children. A careful analysis is made of the reasons why the law 
is ineffectual, but sufficient stress does not seem to be laid on the 
fact that this is due in great measure to the scarcity of inspectors. 
One reads with surprise that Columbus and Columbia have no 
inspectors, that in Plymouth a school official declared the law 
“ineffective and outrageously evaded,” and that in Columbia, 
according to a teacher in one of the mill schools, “the law was 
absolutely a dead letter.” 

In addition to this, volume VII. deals very fully with the 
“reason for leaving school to go to work” and the “circum- 
stances possibly influential in causing children to leave school.” 
These chapters are interesting both as furnishing an insight into 
the child’s mind and into the forces that press the child into 
the labour market. In this connection it may be noted that 
“with many families, especially in Woonsocket, the reason for 
the child’s leaving school to go to work was more negative than 
positive. It was not so much that there was a reason for his 
doing so, as that there was no reason for his not doing so.” 
Evidently then the burden of the proof of the necessity of school 
must lie with the teachers, if they wish to retain their scholars. 
The section dealing with the “ambitions of children and their 
realisation” is distressing. “In more than two-thirds of the 
cases where the boys are intelligent enough to have a definite 
ambition, the work they are doing is in no way related to that 
ambition and affords no possibility of furthering it.” 

Volume VIII. may be regarded as an investigation into the 
truth or falsity of the maxim that “idleness is the root of all 
evil.” On the whole, the evidence seems to show that work is 
prejudicial to a child’s character, for the report finds that 
“working children furnish far more than their proportionate share 
to the group of juvenile delinquents, that this excess is found 
wherever they are studied, that it occurs in every age group, 
that it is not limited to any one offence, and that it cannot be 
adequately accounted for by parental condition, race, or character 
of home and home training.” If, then, ‘working children are 
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far more likely to go wrong”—and this conclusion seems 
inevitable—“‘than those who can enjoy a childhood unburdened 
by adult responsibilities,” it should surely be the aim of future 
legislation to raise the age at which children may go to work. 

A connection having been established between work and delin- 
quency, the causal relation between certain occupations and 
certain offences is next considered, and the result reached that 
the offences committed by girls are more closely connected with 
their work than those committed by boys. With girls, the per- 
centage of “connection cases” was 40°1, while among boys it 
was 24°3. Domestic service for girls and the occupation as street 
vendors for boys proved to be the most harmful, accounting 
respectively for 48 out of the 81 crimes of the girls, and for 52 per 
cent. of the crimes committed by the boys. 

There is much further information contained in these volumes 
which will undoubtedly be of value to those who are interested in 
child labour. The various problems raised are dealt with in an 
extremely thorough manner, and illustrated by abundant statis- 
tical evidence. 

Guabys M. BrouGcHTon 





Report of the National Monetary Commission of the United 
States. (Senate document, No. 243, 62-2.) (Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 1912. Pp. 72. $0.10.) 


THE National Monetary Commission appointed in May, 1908, 
as a direct consequence of the crisis of 1907, has now presented 
its Report to Congress, together with a draft bill embodying the 
Commission’s recommendations. The Commissioners have 
already laid all students of banking under a great debt by the 
splendid series of monographs, descriptive of nearly all the 
banking systems of the world (with the curious exception of that 
of the United States itself, which is only treated historically), 
which have been published under their auspices. They now 
justify the labour and expense thus incurred by pointing out that 
“in examining the printed literature of banking at the beginning 
of their investigations, they were struck by the paucity, both in 
Europe and in America, of material dealing with other phases of 
the subject than the history of the circulation privilege. . . . 
It is a singular fact that most bankers, economists, and legislators 
who had written upon banking had discussed banking questions 
in much the same language and from much the same point of 
view as English authorities who debated banking reform in 
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England during the decades before the Act of 1844.” This com- 
plaint is altogether justified. The literature in English of modern 
banking as opposed to that of the regulation of note issue has been 
almost non-existent. 

The recommendations of the Commissioners are, of course, on 
the lines of the proposal already made public by their chairman, 
Senator Aldrich. The precise character of the National Reserve 
Association, which it is proposed to establish, depends so much 
upon matters of detail that it is difficult to summarise it here. 
But the main objects and provisions of the new scheme, as well 
as the principal defects of the existing system, are to be found 
in this Report expressed almost as succinctly as it is possible to 


express them. 
J. M. KeyNgEs 





Industrial Education in the United States. (Twenty-fifth Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Labour, 1910.) (Washing- 
ton : Government Printing Office. 1911. Pp. 822.) 

THIs subject was dealt with in the annual reports of 1892 and 
1902, but “during the last few years there has been such a 
marked growth of interest in industrial education that the Bureau 
undertook this study in response to an insistent demand.” 
Investigation Relative to Wages and Prices of Commodities. 

4 vols. (Washington : Government Printing Office. 1911.) 


THE Select Committee appointed by the United States Senate 
were of opinion that their inquiry could only be carried out 
properly by special agents. The Senate did not authorise this. 
The Committee now publish four volumes dealing respectively 
with :—Vol. 1, Report of Committee and Views of Minority ; 
Vol. 2, Hearings before Committee and Digest of Evidence ; 
Vol. 3, Wages and Prices in United States and Abroad; Vol. 4, 
Wholesale and Retail Prices in United States and Abroad, and 
Index. 





Report of the Commission of Corporations on the Tobacco 
Industry. Part II., Capitalisation, Investment, and Earn- 
ings. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1911. 
Pp. xxi+343.) 





Le minimum de salaire et les administrations publiques en 
Belgique. (Bruxelles: Office du Travail. 1911. Pp. 206.) 
THis document describes the arrangements of the Govern- 
ment for applying the principle of a minimum wage. After 
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giving a short history of the development of the idea in Belgium, 
and discussing the definition and application of the term, the 
author deals with the difficulties encountered in establishing 
the principle, and the arguments for and against it as given 
in evidence before the Commissioners. Then follows a con- 
sideration of the questions, by whom and on what basis the 
amount should be fixed, and where the boundary-line should be 
drawn between town and country workers. The methods fol- 
lowed by each commune, and the work of the Députation 
permanente, are described. Chapters iv. and v. contain tables 
showing the population of each commune and the dates of the 
different stages in the development of the application of the 
minimum-wage principle. Chapter vi. gives tables showing the 
date of its adoption and the gradual rise in the amount of 
the wage, and the conclusion shows the arrangements for pre- 
venting the evasion and punishing the infringement of the 
principle. A useful document, and not difficult for foreigners, 
although those accustomed to the papers of the French Govern- 
ment will find many new terms applied. 
AGNES DAWSON 





Report on Industrial and Co-operative Societies in the United 
Kingdom. [Cd. 6045.] 1912. Price 1s. 8d. 
THis Report and the Statistical Tables revise and extend for 
the decade 1900-1910 the volume [Cd. 698] issued by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade in 1901. 





Statistical Statement with regard to Work of the Board of Trade 
Labour Exchanges. [Cd. 5955.] 1911. Price 2d. 
For the period covered by this statement (January to 
September, 1911) a new method of counting applications has 
been adopted. 


Accounts of Expenditure of Wage-earning Women and Girls. 
[Cd. 5963.] 1911. Price 5d. 


TABULATED results of thirty complete accounts for one year 
received through certain unofficial organisations. 





OBITUARY.—GUSTAVE DE MOLINARI. 


GUSTAVE DE MOLINARI was born on March 3rd, 1819, at 
Liége. His father, who had been a field officer in the Imperial 
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Army, had settled in that town, where he practised as a physician. 
He died on January 28th, 1912. 

M. de Molinari’s active life may be divided into four periods. 
Towards 1840 he came to Paris filled with the spirit of economic 
propagandism. He voiced his ideas in papers of various political 
shades. He had, moreover, prescience regarding the transforma- 
tion which would be effected throughout the world thanks to 
trans-oceanic steam navigation and the development of railways. 
In 1843 he published his celebrated article on The Future of 
Railroads, in which he not only showed how they would enlarge 
the markets, draw producer and consumer closer together, render 
prices uniform by raising them at the producing point and lower- 
ing them at the consuming point, but how they would also modify 
working conditions, mobilising labour, allowing workmen to move 
about and respgnd to the demand for their services. He showed 
the necessity of commercialising labour, and proposed the founda- 
tion of Bourses du Travail (Labour Exchanges), which would be 
for labour what Exchanges are for goods and securities. The 
actual creation of the Bourses du Travail in France was a crazy 
deviation from a just idea. The Labour Exchanges founded in 
Great Britain are nearer the original conception. 

M. de Molinari realised that scientific and industrial progress 
would be hindered, limited, more or less annihilated by Protec- 
tionism and Socialism. To his mind they both represented mere 
survivals of the past, a spirit of monopoly, of commercial jealousy, 
of excluvism, the old conception that no man can gain except 
at the expense of another, the passion not so much for action as 
for preventing others from acting, the old tradition of acquisition 
by capture, of replacing economic competition by political com- 
petition, putting public authority at the service of such and such 
a private interest. 

He was present at the first meeting of the Société d’ Economie 
Politique in 1842. In 1846, he took part in the foundation of 
the Association for Freedom of Exchange. He then published 
a little volume entitled L’ Organisation de la liberté industrielle 
et l’abolition de l’esclavage, and the following year another book, 
bearing as title Histoire du tarif: les fers, les houilles, les céréales. 

The Revolution of 1848 had been directed against the 220,000 
voters who formed the legal country under Louis Philippe. The 
leaders of the Revolution should have brought their economic 
policy into harmony with universal suffrage. They did nothing 
of the sort. They remained Protectionists. Independent 
economists like M. de Molinari were attacked both by the 
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Conservatives of the status quo and by the Socialists, who 
treated them as enemies. M. de Molinari in 1849 published 
his book, Les Soirées de la rue Saint Lazare, in defence of 
individual property. Carried away by his sense of logic, he went 
to extremes in his opposition to all State intervention. 

The second period of M. de Molinari’s life commenced in 1852 
and continued until about 1860. He considered that there was no 
place in France, after the Coup d’ Etat of December 2nd, 1851, 
and the reign of oppression and silence which followed, for a man 
of independent and audacious spirit like himself. He therefore 
returned to Belgium. His countrymen were well inspired to 
found for him a chair of Political Economy at the Royal Brussels 
Museum of Belgian Industry; to this was added later another 
Chair at the celebrated Institut Supérieur du Commerce of 
Antwerp, from which so many eminent men have risen. That 
period of his life may be termed the professorial period. 

Towards 1860 he returned to Paris, and in 1867 entered the 
office of the Journal des Débats, of which he became editor under 
the directorship of M. Bapst (1871 to 1876). He remained in 
Paris during the war of 1870 and the Commune. He was not 
unwilling to attend popular meetings opened after the law of 
June 6th, 1868, to gauge public opinion ; and he summed them up 
in two volumes, which are masterpieces of careful analysis: Le 
Mouvement Socialiste et les Réunions Publiques avant la Révolu- 
tion du 4 Septembre, 1870; Les Clubs Rouges pendant le Siége de 
Paris. 

M. de Molinari travelled a good deal. Among other journeys 
he undertook one to Russia in 1860, whence he brought back a 
curious and vividly written book. While he was at the Journal 
des Débats, also, he made several journeys, and repeated them 
between 1876 and 1881. 

The fourth period of M. de Molinari’s life began at the end 
of 1881. M. Guillaumin, the celebrated economist bookseller, 
founded the Journal des Economistes in December, 1841. He 
entrusted its editorial management to M. Joseph Garnier, who 
retained it until his death on September 25th, 1881. M. de 
Molinari succeeded, and devoted his life until November, 1909, to 
the direction of that publication which, without servility, repre- 
sents the traditions of classical Economists. To this periodical 
he brought his great experience, his widespread knowledge, his 
talent as a writer, and he was able to group around it contributors 
whom he animated with his own zeal and enthusiasm, and of 
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whom he made real friends. I am deeply grateful to him for 
having indicated me to M. F. Alcan as his successor. 

M. de Molinari had a very true and penetrating perception 
of events. He applied his remarkable powers of observation to 
mankind, and if in ordinary life his judgments were drawn with 
kindly indulgence, yet he was not easy to deceive. He knew 
how to express his thoughts and impressions with great precision, 
and his narratives of journeys in Russia, in the United States, in 
Canada, in Ireland, across Europe, are attractive, enjoyable, and 
instructive reading, with a dash of humour quite peculiar to him. 

M. de Molinari believed that the writer’s task is to spare the 
reader any effort, by giving him a task already completed. He 
eliminated everything that could hinder ; he simplified facts, and 
only presented the essentials. He clarified and filtered his 
thought in such a manner as to give it every possible limpidity. 
By the elegance of his literary style, his strength and delicacy 
of expression, the appositeness of all terms employed, M. de 
Molinari is one of the masters of the French language. 

M. de Molinari belonged to what philanthropists and senti- 
mental socialists call the “stern” school, as though science could 
have any other purpose than that of seeking after truth. As a 
man he was tender-hearted. His friends quote numerous proofs 
of his kindness, shown not in words alone, but by discreet actions. 

Of medium height, with abundant hair, short-sighted, but 
able to read without spectacles, wearing a moustache and 
impériale, with only a slight hardness of hearing, he remained 
until quite lately physically fit and intellectually vigorous to such 
an extent as to excite the admiration of all who saw him. Struck 
down by hemiplegia, he had retained all his lucidity of mind, 
and when death sought him out, he was still pondering over the 
great questions which had filled his life, and their relations to 
contemporaneous events. He died at Adinkerque, where he had 
stayed on in a little spot near the sea, after spending some time 
at La Panne when he had found the air to suit him. He 
was interred in the family grave, at Pére Lachaise cemetery, 
Paris. 

M. de Molinari had but one preoccupation: the pursuit of 
truth. He never subordinated truth to considerations of success. 
He never upheld an opinion for the sake of pleasing such or such 
a person. That is not, perhaps, the best means of attaining 
success, but in any case it affords the satisfaction of independence, 
above all palinodes, beyond all fears of recrimination or reproach. 
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M. de Molinari’s share in the economic movement of the 
nineteenth century and the commencement of the twentieth was 
too extensive for it to be possible to expound it in the restricted 
space of which I can dispose here. But I would recommend all 
to read his book, Les Problémes du XX° Siécle, which was 
published in 1901, and also L’ Economie de I’ Histoire, Théorie du 
Progrés, which appeared in 1908. 

M. de Molinari was, above all, an economist, and he made 
everything converge toward economic questions. Liberty and 
property, he said, are related to the economic phenomena of value. 
Value is the object of liberty and the substance of property. Man 
can only usefully use his liberty to create value, and value only 
can he possess. 

He knew how to find impressive and profound formule 
which grafted themselves on one’s memory, as, for instance, “ An 
interest can only be vanquished by a stronger interest.” And it 
was in the following words that he characterised the true and only 
indisputable attribute of State: “The duty of the State is de 
maintenir le milieu libre (to maintain general freedom).” ~ 

Last July the Société d’ Economie Politique lost its President, 
M. Emile Levasseur ; in the person of M. G. de Molinari it now 
loses its honorary president. These two deaths have been deeply 
felt by all its members, filled with admiration and respectful 
sympathy towards those two distinguished men. 

Yves GuyorT 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


Tus is the first number of the Economic JOURNAL which 
has not appeared under the editorship of Professor F. Y. 
Edgeworth. The Journal in its present form is virtually his 
creation ; and its present position among economists his achieve- 
ment. The new Editor wishes to take this opportunity of saying 
that it is his intention to follow so far as he can the existing 
tradition. It is laid down in the preamble to the constitution 
of the Society that the Journal is intended to represent all shades 
of economic opinion and to be the organ of all schools. The new 
Editor will seek to pursue not only Professor Edgeworth’s im- 
partiality, but also the method by which he has happily blended 
the work of academic economists with contributions from non- 
academic sources. 





THE second Economic Congress arranged by the Society was 
held in London on the 10th and 11th of January at the London 
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School of Economics. On the first day Lord Macdonell presided 
over the discussion of the financial relations of Ireland with 
Great Britain. Despite differences on various minor issues, the 
papers read were unanimous in their support of Irish fiscal 
autonomy with a separate Irish customs department. Certain 
difficulties inherent in this policy, perhaps inadequately treated in 
the papers, were well presented in discussion. It is unnecessary 
to refer in detail either to the contents of the papers or the 
trend of the discussion, as the Council have caused the proceed- 
ings of the Congress to be printed and distributed to Fellows. 
The question of the “State in Relation to Railways” was dis- 
cussed on the second day, when, owing to the unavoidable 
absence of Lord George Hamilton, Mr. W. M. Acworth presided. 
The papers read were of exceptional interest, in that the experi- 
ence of the principal Continental countries having a system of 
State Railways was presented by authorities, from each of the 
countries in question. 

On the evening of the 10th of January there was a dinner at 
the Hotel Cecil, at which the Fellows of the Society had an 
opportunity of entertaining the visitors who had so generously 
contributed papers for discussion. It is to be hoped that the 
Society will be enabled periodically to arrange for the recurrence 
of meetings similar to the Congress that has just been held. 
The number of Fellows of the Society present was disappointing, 
but the interest shown in the proceedings by others than Fellows 
sufficiently proves that the Society is rendering a service to 
Economic Science in promoting the scientific discussion by 
eminent authorities of questions of first-rate importance. The 
Proceedings of the Congress have been separately published in 
two volumes containing the papers on “Irish Finance” and “The 
State in Relation to Railways” respectively. The volumes may 
be obtained, price 1s. 6d. each, either from Messrs. P. 8. King 
and Co., Great Smith Street, Westminster, or upon application 
to the Secretary at 9 Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 





Our Danish correspondent, Professor Harald Westergaard, 
writes as follows with reference to the death of Professor H. W. 
Scharling, and to the appointment of his successor in the chair 
of Political Economy at Copenhagen :—The well-known Danish 
economist H. W. Scharling, who died last year, held the chair of 
Political Economy in the University of Copenhagen for more 
than forty years, with a short interruption, 1900-1901, when he 
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was Minister of Finance. He was the author of several books 
dealing, amongst other subjects, with banking, with commercial 
policy, and with the theory of value, and some years before his 
death he planned a great systematic work on political economy, 
of which he succeeded in publishing three volumes. His suc- 
cessor, Dr. Axel Nielsen, was appointed to the chair on the 
20th December, 1911. Dr. Nielsen, who was born in 1881, has 
a good name as author of several thorough-going investigations 
especially on economic history, on the history of prices in 
Denmark, and on Danish currency in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Faculty of Law at the University of Copenhagen 
includes at the present time four teachers of political economy 
and statistics. The law-students must pass an examination in 
political economy, and there is, in addition, a separate examina- 
tion for students of economics (comprising also statistics, history, 
and law), requiring on an average five years’ study. For those 
who wish to qualify themselves for a scientific career, there was 
established in 1902 the degree of Doctor in Political Economy. 
Seven young men have won this degree since that time (by 
writing a book, which must receive the approval of the Faculty) ; 
on his forty years’ jubilee Scharling was created doctor politices 
honoris causa. Statistics are taught theoretically and practically, 
the Faculty of Law having a so-called statistical laboratory, with 
@ compulsory course, extending over two semesters, for all 
students of economics. 





WITH the first issue for 1912, Dr. Conrad has given up the 
editorship of the Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 
although his name still appears in the customary place upon 
the cover. Dr. Conrad assumed the joint editorship, of what has 
become known all over the world as Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, in 
1872, and has thus ruled over one of the most celebrated of 
economic journals for no less than forty years. The current 
number of the Jahrbiicher contains a fine reproduction of a bust 
of Dr. Conrad by M. Kruse. The Fellows of the Royal Economic 
Society will wish to Dr. Conrad many years of further activity 
to the honour and advancement of German learning. 





THE industrial unrest to which it has been necessary to direct 
attention in these notes in recent issues continues, the uncer- 
tainty of the moment focussing upon the conditions prevailing 
among large numbers of miners throughout the country. Among 
these workers, representing one of the most highly organised 
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sections of labour, the various stages of negotiation, ballot, the 
issue of notices to cease work, sectional conferences, again 
negotiations, and finally the intervention of the Industrial Council 
and of the Government, have been gone through. The outcome, 
whether strike, postponement, or settlement, is at the moment 
(February 25th) uncertain, and the detailed conditions laid down 
by one side or the other are probably destined to display a 
fluidity which makes their enumeration unnecessary. But it is 
desirable to note one or two of the essential features that lie at 
the root of the great industrial struggle upon which the country 
may be entering. 





THE demand of outstanding importance put forward by the 
men is for the recognition of a minimum wage for all miners, 
that is, for all getters of coal working at the face, and the rates 
claimed range from 4s. 11d. per day to 7s. 6d., according to 
district. Over a large area (South Wales being an important 
exception) the principle of the minimum wage has been conceded 
by mine owners, but this step has been accompanied by con- 
ditions aiming in general at the interpretation of any rates, that 
may be fixed, in terms of output, including as far as possible 
those cases in which an allowance for the difficulties of abnormal 
places has to be made. 





In some degree the claims of the miners for a minimum wage 
fall in with a view that is being widely accepted—namely, that 
it is desirable in the interests of the community that for a large 
section of the population earnings should, if possible, be less 
weighted by the burden of uncertainty and by excessive inequali- 
ties of competition. As a body, however, it is not felt that the 
miners, although their work is arduous, rank among the more 
underpaid classes of the community, and the feeling is widely 
spread that such strength as they manifest is due not so much 
to the economic justice of their particular claim as to the extent 
and strength of their organisation (although these are somewhat 
unequally distributed) and to the dependence of almost the whole 
community upon their output. 





From other points of view also their claim is failing to elicit 
general support. An organisation for protective purposes, be it 
of employers or employed, can only appeal successfully to public 
opinion if its claims are well founded and its corporate loyalty 
above reproach. In the latter respect many of the miners of 
South Wales have to be classed with those other sections of wage- 
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earners who have been weakening of late instead of upholding 
the principle of collective bargaining ; and the perceptible weak- 
ening at the present moment of the sense, that bargains entered 
into between employers and employed are likely to be as 
rigorously observed as in the past, is matter for regret. This 
is a source of weakness in negotiation which it is to be 
trusted the future will eradicate. But at the moment it is an 
obstacle to success, and of this fact the proposal recently put 
forward by Mr. D. A. Thomas for the insertion in any future 
agreement of a penalty clause, providing for a heavy money 
forfeiture in case of default by either side, is a sign. 

WHILE among the miners the question of the minimum wage 
is uppermost, in other directions the difficulty arising from the 
attitude of trade unionists towards non-unionist labour has been 
conspicuous, the most notable instance having been found among 
cotton weavers. A minor illustration of the difficulty arising 
from the desire, when an opportunity offers, to coerce the non- 
unionist either into membership or into the abandonment of his 
calling, has been illustrated in the recent stoppage among the 
dock labourers at Tilbury. It would appear that in various 
directions the trade unions in England are obtaining even more 
advantageous conditions of preferential employment than those 
frequently conceded by the legal tribunals established under the 
Industrial Arbitration Act of Australia and New Zealand, a 
preference for which, under present conditions, there is much to 
be said if the powers which it confers are exercised reasonably 
and if the responsibilities it creates are loyally and frankly met. 





Amip the matters of industrial controversy which at the 
moment are assuming the greatest prominence, it is satisfactory 
to note that two questions of fundamental importance appear to 
be forcing their way into the public mind—one the possibilities 
and claims of industrial co-partnership, and the other the neces- 
sity for exercising greater care alike in the placing and the 
training of juvenile labour, and especially in avoiding the dangers 
of immediate employment that may imperil the future. The 
question has been attracting special attention in connection with 
boy labour employed in the Post Office, and simultaneously a con- 
siderable literature is bearing witness to the importance attached to 
a question that, if ignored, only means that, at the moment when 
industrial life is being entered upon, large numbers are starting 
under conditions that in a few years will tend to renew in their 
cases the problems of casual labour and of unemployment. 
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In the case of a second trade scheduled under the Trade 
Boards Act, minimum rates have now been made obligatory by 
the Board of Trade, this step having been recently taken in 
connection with the determination made by the Board established 
in certain branchds of the lace-finishing trade. The time rate, 
thus made a new legal minimum, is 23d. per hour. 





THE unemployment chart of the Board of Trade showed 
2°7 per cent. unemployed at the end of January for the members 
of the trade unions making returns, this figure being something 
over 1 per cent. lower than had been previously reached for the 
same month during the decade 1902-11. 





In the last number of this Journal allusion was made to the 
project of an International Commission on the Cost of Living, 
which has been advocated by Professors Bauer,and Irving Fisher. 
Professor Fisher has now been successful in interesting President 
Taft in the project. In his Message to Congress of February 
2nd, 1912, the President recommends that foreign countries be 
invited to co-operate for such a purpose, and a Bill has been 
drafted for carrying this recommendation into effect. The 
following is an extract from the President’s Message :— 

“There has been a strong movement among economists, busi- 
ness men, and others interested in economic investigation to 
secure the appointment of an international commission to look 
into the cause for the high prices of the necessities of life. There 
is no doubt but that a commission could be appointed of such 
unprejudiced and impartial persons, experts in investigation of 
economic facts, that a great deal of very valuable light could be 
shed upon the reasons for the high prices that have so distressed 
the people of the world, and information given upon which 
action might be taken to reduce the cost of living. For some ten 
years past the high and steadily increasing cost of living has 
been a matter of such grave public concern that I deem it of 
great public interest that an international conference be pro- 
posed at this time for the purpose of preparing plans, to be 
submitted to the various Governments, for an international 
inquiry into the high cost of living, its extent, causes, effects, and 
possible remedies. I therefore recommend that, to enable the 
President to invite foreign Governments to such a conference, to 
be held at Washington or elsewhere, the Congress provide an 
appropriation, not to exceed $20,000, to defray the expenses of 
preparation and of participation by the United States.” 

No. 85.—VOL. XXII. M 








RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 


January, 1912. The Japanese Government and Sugar. J. C 
Prineue. The Story of a Children’s Care Committee. Henry 
ISELIN. 


The Statistical Journal. 


DeceMBeER, 1911. The Course of Prices at Home and Abroad, 1890- 
1910. R. H. Hooker. Various index numbers for the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, and America, are reduced, for pur- 
poses of comparison, to a common basis (the ten-year average 
1890-99), and the degree of general similarity in the movement 
of prices is displayed. Movements in the prices of food and of 
material, in retail prices and wholesale prices, and in prices and 
wages are then compared, and the paper concludes with some 
discussion of the influence of gold production upon these move- 
ments. International Statistical Institute. A full account of 
the sessions held at The Hague in September, 1911. The 
Measurement of the Accuracy of an Average. A. L. Bowtey. 
In amplification of an article in the same Journal of December, 
1897, with bearing upon the problem of the effects of errors in 
weighting on index numbers. 

January, 1912. The Economic Position of Scotland and her 
Financial Relations with England and Ireland. 'Epaar 
CRAMMOND. 

Fepruary, 1912. The Recruiting of the Employing Classes from the 
Ranks of the Wage-earners in the Cotton Industry. S. J. 
CuapMaANn and F. J. Marquis. The Statistics of South Africa. 
H. E. 8. FREMANTLE. 


Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 


NovemBeER, 1911. The Establishment and Growth of Foreign Branch 
Banks in London. W. F. Spaupinc. An essay, to which the 
Institute have awarded a prize, which gives an excellent account 
of the main relevant facts, so far as they are ascertainable. 


Bankers’ Magazine. 


Fesruary, 1912. Savings Bank Statistics. A. H. Gipson. The 
first of a series of articles in which “it is proposed to illustrate 
the various economic laws in operation in connection with 
Savings Bank statistics.” 
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Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society. 


Session, 1910-1911. The Economics of the Ezisting (or of any) 
Poor Law. Sipney Wess. Industrial Accidents. H. VERNEY. 
The Yield of High-Class Investments, 1896-1910. A. W. Fivx. 
The rate of interest on high-class municipal securities is shown 
to have risen from £2 17s. per cent. at the end of 1897 to just 
over £3 12s. per_cent. at the end of 1910. English railway 
debenture yields were about 2s. 6d. per cent. lower than 
municipal yields in 1897, but about 5s. per cent. higher in 1910. 


Clare Market Review. 
Fesruary, 1912. National Insurance and Some Allied Problems. 


The Women’s Industrial News. 


JANUARY, 1912. Juvenile Employment Exchanges. Mrs. OGILVIE 
Gorpon. Seamen’s Allotment Notes. Miss L. KuINGENSTEIN. 


The Housing Reformer (Cardiff). 
DrcEMBER, 1911. This new monthly is published (price 1d.) by Mr. 


H. Stanley Jevons, at 4 Park Place, Cardiff, in the interests of 
better housing conditions in South Wales and Monmouthshire. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


NovemBer, 1911. The United States Leather Company and its 
Reorganisation. A. S. Dewine. The Commission House in 
Latin American Trade. W.C. Downs. 

Fepruary, 1912. Beet Sugar and the Tariff. F. W. Taussic. The 
Recent Rise in the Price of Silver and some of its Monetary 
Consequences. E. W. KEMMERER. A substantial article (60 pp.), 
with special reference to the Philippines and Mexico, summaris- 
ing the available information, but not adding a great deal to 
it. The British National Insurance Act. R. F. Foerster. The 
Income of Capital. G. A. Kugene. A theoretical study of 
current doctrines. The First Decade of the Swiss Federal 
Railways. A. N. Houcomse. 


The American Economic Review (Boston). 


DecemMBER, 1911. The Federal Corporation Tax. Mavrice H. 
Rogpinson. An account of the tax which became law in 1909, 
as @ substitute for the unconstitutional income tax, and which, 
“in form an excise tax on the privilege of conducting business 
under the corporate charter, is in fact an income tax on corporate 
net earnings.” The article also contains very valuable figures, 
now available for the first time, showing in five group totals the 
capital and income of the 262,490 corporations of the United 
States. Cost and its Significance. H. J. Davenport. An in- 
teresting contribution to the theory of value. Immigration and 
Crises. H. P. Farrcnitp. Recent Efforts to Advance Freight 
Rates. M. B. Hammonp. An account of the recent important 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Political Science Quarterly (New York). 

DecEMBER, 1911. The Recent Trust Decisions. H. R. Sacer. 
Economic Aspects of Immigration. I. A. Houswicu. The 
Marketing of Wheat. James Mavor. The Letters of John 
Stuart Mill. J. H. Houuanper. 


Annals of American Academy (Philadelphia). 


JANUARY, 1912. China: Social and Economic Conditions. A series 
of papers dealing more with social than with economic conditions. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


DeceMBER, 1911, and January, 1912. These two numbers contain 
ten articles by Professors Kemmerer, Sprague, and Kinley, Mr. 
A. Piatt Andrews, and others, on Banking and Currency Reform 
in the United States. 

Fespruary, 1912. A National Reserve Association and the Movement 
of Cotton in the South. J. L. Laveuurn. Seminar Methods of 
Economic Instruction: A Symposium. E. R. A. SELIGMAN, 
F. W. Taussie, J. L. Laveuuin, and J. H. Hotuanper. Papers. 
read at the Second Conference on the Teaching of Economics, 
Chicago, 1911,—of deep interest to all teachers of advanced 


economics. 


Proceedings of the Western Economic Society (Chicago). 


August, 1911. Reciprocity with Canada. A report of the proceed- 
ings at the first meeting of this newly formed Society, held at 
Chicago, June 8rd, 1911, in which Professors Taussig, Kinley, 
Laughlin, and others, took a part. It is expected that the 
Society will hold four meetings, each devoted to some single 


topic, in each year. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


DeEcEMBER, 1911. Notes sur les Rapports de la Commission du Budget. 
¥ves Guyot. 

January, 1912. Le Marché financier en 1911. ArtHuR RaFFALOVICH. 

Fepruary, 1912. M. G. de Molinari. Yves Guyot. Les Industries 
frangaises au début du XX¢ Siécle:—L’Industrie Cotonniére. 
G. PaTurEI!. 


Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 


NovEMBER—DECEMBER, 1911. La Mesure idéale de la Valeur. A. 
Bupvon. Les Coopératives de gros d’Angleterre et d’Ecosse 
(1897-1909.) Muue. A.-S. Levetvs. 

JANUARY—-FEBRUARY, 1912. Les Enseignements de quelques Gréves 
récentes. P. Pic. Le Repeuplement des Campagnes: Essais 
législatifs. EE. Scawrepianp. La Régularisation de l’Appro- 
visionnement cotonnier: l’Entente des Consommateurs. W. 


QUALID. 
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L’ Economiste Francais (Paris). 

DeEcEMBER 23, 1911. Les Contributions indirects en Russie. A. 
RaFFALovicH. The receipts of the Russian budget are derived 
to the extent of 35°7 per cent. from taxes, and to the extent of 
59°8 per cent. from State lands and State industries (4°5 per 
cent. coming from other sources). Official publications, issued 
on the occasion of the Turin Exhibition, enable M. Raffalovich 
to give an account of some of the indirect contributions of 
Russian consumers to the Exchequer. 

DEcEMBER 30, 1911. Les Chemins de Fer del’ Etat Frangais. Pierre 
Leroy-BrEauuiev. A dark picture, for the completion of which 
reference is made to an article on the State Railways, by 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. The great increase of the “coefficient 
of exploitation ” on the ‘Ouest ” lines is due to useless “ paper- 
asserie,” and to the superfluity of officials, a consequence of 
“courtisanerie electorale.” 

Fepruary 3 and 10, 1912. Le Mouvement des Successions en 
France. Pavut Leroy-BEAvLiEv. 

Fepruary 24, 1912. La Concurrence des divers Fonds publics entre 
eux et la prochain émission d’obligations des Chemins de Fer 
de V Etat. Pavut Lrroy-BEaAvLiEv. 


Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France (Paris). 


OctoBER, 1911. Le mouvement des prix et l’activité productrice. 
‘ LL. Marca. 
JANUARY, 1912. Mouvements du commerce et du crédit, mouve- 
ment ouvrier en relation avec le mouvement des prix. L. Marc. 
These are the first two issues of a new quarterly published by 
the Conseil de la Statistique Générale de la France. It will 
publish and summarise the principal statistics of population, 
families, prices, wages, industry, and so forth, and will pay 
special attention to the development of local statistics. The 
two articles by M. Lucien March, referred to above, constitute a 
very important study, enriched with numerous diagrams, of the 
comparative statistics for France, England, Germany, United 
States, and Belgium of prices, and of various other indexes of 
financial and commercial activity. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 


DeEcemBER, 1911. A series of articles on the economic conditions of 
South Africa, written for the most part by Englishmen resident 
there. 

January, 1912. L’Activité Economique de l’Angleterre Radicale 
(1905-1911). J. Barpoux. Les Cartels dans la Navigation 
libre—la Baltic and White Sea Conference. A. Haas. La 
Réforme de l’ Education technique en France. G. Renarp. Le 
Projet douanier Néerlandais. H. SmissaErt. 


Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft 
(Leipzig). 
Part 4, 1911. Das kommunale Leben der modernen Grossstadt. 


P. Fuss. Psychologie der Arbeit. E. Biscnorr. An interest- 
ing article, containing several examples of “ work-curves.” Hine 
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Revolution in der Baumwollgewinnung? E. Scuuttze-Gross- 
BORSTEL. Discusses the possibility of a fifteenfold increase in 
the production of cotton. Die gelbe Arbeiterbewegung. C. 
Heiss. An account of organisations of working men which, from 
lil the standpoint of the essential harmony of interests between 
capital and labour, set themselves to oppose organisations which 
work from the opposite standpoint. Malthus, Ricardo und die 
Erneuerung der Wissenschaft in Deutschland. W. KoOuter. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonome (Jena). 


DecEeMBER, 1911. O0effentliche Hypothekenbanken und Pfandbrief- 
institute vom Standpunkt der Wohnungsfrage. F. Passt. 
Betrachtungen zu dem Entwurf eines Bodenentschuldungs- 
gesetzes in Oesterreich. TH. BrzESKI. 

JANUARY—FeBRuARY, 1912. Vergleichende Untersuchungen iiber die 
Geschaftsentwicklung der Reichsbank. W. Lexis. Die 
englische Genossenschaftsrecht. E. lLorninc.  National- 
Okonomie und Handelsbetriebslehre. K. Dieau. Die Grund- 
herrschaft in England: ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte. G. Bropnitz. A study of medieval English 
economic history, with very numerous references to Maitland and 
Vinogradoff. Die Werturteile in der Nationaldkonomie. A. 
Hesse. Der sozialpolitische Gehalt von Smith’s Untersuchung 
und Ricardo’s Grundsdtzen. H. Grnria. 


Annalen fiir Soziale Politik und Gesetzgebung (Berlin). 


Vou. 1, Parts 4 anp 5, 1912. Preissteigerung und Reallohnpolitik. 
STEPHAN Bauer u. IrvinG FisHer. A discussion of the facts, 
leading up to advocacy of the proposed International Commission 
on the Cost of Living. Die Zukunft in America. (70 pp.) 
J. Purnce. Das deutsche Versicherungsgesetz fiir Angestellte. 
A. Gintuer. Die gesetzliche Regelung des Arbeitsnachweises 
in Osterreich. E. Miscuuer. Die Aufgaben der Gross-Berliner 
Wohnungspolitik. R. KuczynskI. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft (Tibingen). 


Part 8, 1911. Ueber Werturteile in der Volkswirtschaftslehre. 
Pror. L. Brentano. Die Nachfrage auf dem Arbeitsmarkte. 
Pror. R. Scuituer. Betrachtungen itiber Methoden und 
Ergebnisse der deutschen Arbeitsmarktstatistik. Dr. R. MEER- 
warRTH. This article is continued in Part 1 of 1912. 

Part 1, 1912. Die Entstehung des Preises aus subjektiven 
Wertschatzungen (54 pp.). Pror. R. Liermann. The first of 
two articles in which Professor Liefmann proposes to lay the 
foundations of a new theory of Value. He begins with criticisms 
first, of the conception of Price or Exchange Value as the objec- 
tive quantity of other commodities exchangeable for a given 
commodity, and secondly, of the doctrine, in its orthodox form, 
of Marginal Utility. Das franzdsische Gewerkschafts- und 
Streikrecht. Pavt Lovuts. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft (Tiibingen). 


Part 4, 1911. Kritische Studien zur Systematisierung der Staats- 
funktionen. B. Bryer. Concluding article. Wirtschafts- 
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wissenschaft und Wirtschaftspolitik. G. Coun. The third of 
a series of articles. 

Part 1, 1912. Das Kreditgeld. Harrner. Der englische Sonntag 
und die Volksbildung. E. Scuuurze. 


Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft (Leipzig). 


JANUARY, 1912. Wesen und Zweck der Kapitalanlage im Auslande, I. 
P. Arnot. Der gegenwartige Stand der Kartellfrage in der 
deutschen Eisenindustrie, I. F. Dirpennorst. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwaltung 
(Vienna). 


Part 6, 1911. Zur Frage der Bewertung der wirtschaftlichen Giiter. 
Pror. A. Bitimowitscu. An elaborate study of the theory of 
Value treated by a method somewhat different from the ordinary. 
Bohm-Bawerks Kritik der sozialistischen Zinstheorie. Dr. Orto 
ConraD. 

Part 1, 1912. Die Handelspolitik und Handelsbilanz Oesterreich- 
Ungarns. R. Scniturer. Die theoretische Grundlage des 
Marzschen Systems im “ Kapital.” A.- Gernarp. Ueber 
Gemeindesteuern in Deutschland und in Oesterreich.  P. 
GruNWALD. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


June, 1911."_ I Sindacati d’imprenditori nella Navigazione. KE. 
AnziLoTti1. I Salarii di mestiert in terra di Bari dal 1449 al 
1732. L. Massa. La Questione delle Trebbiatrice a 
Ravenna. A Caroncini. Continued from the March number. 
La determinazione dei Valori d’Importazione e d’Esportazione. 
C. Orto LENGHI. 

Joty. I Sindacati d’imprenditori nella Navigazione. E. ANzILorti. 
Il Calcolo della ricchezza privata. LL. PrinctvaLLE. A continua- 
tion of the controversy with Prof. Benini on the proper coefficient 
for determining the amount of a country’s wealth from the 
amount of its yearly successions. 

Avuaust. I concepimenti antenuziali. G. Mortara. Statistics of 
births in several civilised countries, showing to what extent the 
ceremony of marriage has been anticipated. La teoria mate- 
matica del monopolio. L. Amoroso. A re-statement of Cournot’s 
theory is accompanied by new geometrical illustrations of the 
determination of value under monopoly, and of the indeter- 
minateness of “duopoly.” 

SepremBer. I Sindacati d’imprenditori. E. Anzitott1. Continued 
from the July number. L’ultima fase della industria della 
potassa in Germania. A. Caronant. II Calcolo della ricchezza 
L. PrincivauLe. Continued from the July number. 

Octoper. Le condizioni e risultati finanziari dell’ esercizio ferro- 
viario di Stato. I. L. Amoroso. After describing the environ- 
ment—protectionism, the “ Byzantinism of public life in Italy,” 
&c.—the writer goes on to the finance of the State railways. 
Sul concetto di patrimonio. G. pe F. Gersino. La politica 
doganale degli stati italiani dal 1815 al 1860. R. B. D’Asano. 


1 This and the four numbers following were not received until December, 1911. 
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NoveMBER, 1911. Le condizioni e i resultati finanziari dell’ esercizio 
ferroviario di Stato. L. Amoroso. Continued from October. La 
politica doganale degli Stati Italiani dal 1815 al 1860. R. Broerio 
p’Agano. Continued from October. Il problema economico dell’ 
emigrazione Italiana. G. Rezios1. Economia Matematica ed 
economia statistico-induttiva. R.A. Murray. The methods of 
Benini and other leaders—l’indirizzo Marshalliano and |’in- 
dirizzo Paretiano—are characterised. 


La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 


DeEcEMBER, 1911. A proposito della Tripolitania. E. GirEeTTI e 
Luie1 Ernavupi. The first writer, referring to Professor Einaudi’s 
article in a former number, rejects a justification of the war, 
based on the supposition of a purely ideal altruism and far- 
sightedness. Prof. Einaudi’s reply strikingly portrays the 
economic aspects of conquest. I prezzi delle Merci in Italia nel 
1910. AcHILLE Necco. — A continuation of index-numbers, based 
on Italian exports and imports; compared with English, French 
and German figures—almost all showing advance since 1901. 

JANUARY—FeBRUARY, 1912. This number includes, among many 
papers of special interest to Italian economists, a discussion of 
the fiscal problem in Turin, by G. Prato, and a description of 
the trade and industry of Tripoli, by G. Borcatra. The Supple- 
ment includes a study on the American Cotton Exchanges, 
showing the inexpediency of restricting speculation, by G. Prato. 
The properties of the Weighted Arithmetic Mean—e.g., the 
possibility of its increasing while all its constituents decrease— 
are contributed by U. Ricct. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Bosanquet (Mrs. Bernarp), Edited by. Social Conditions in 
Provincial Towns. (First Series.) London: Macmillan. 1912. 
Pp. ili+82. 1s. net. 

[Portsmouth, Worcester, Cambridge, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Oxford, Leeds, 
Reviewed above. J 

Brassey (Earz). Sixty Years of Progress and Fiscal Policy. 
London: Free Trade Union. 1911. Pp. 125. 1s. 

[A revised edition of the volume published in 1906.] 

Cannan (Pror. Epwin). The History of Local Rates in England 
in relation to the proper distribution of the burden of taxation. 
Second Edition, much enlarged. London: P. 8S. King. 1912. 
Pp. xiv+215. 3s. 6d. net. 


[‘* The whole of the first edition of this book, published in 1896, with few excep- 
tions . . ., reappears in the first five chapters of the present edition.” The three 
chapters following are new. To be reviewed.] 


CaRLILE (W. W.). Monetary Economics. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1912. Pp. xii+807. 10s. 6d. net. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Carr (A. S. Comyns), Garnett (W. H. Stuart), and TayLor 
(J. H.). National Insurance. London: Macmillan. 1912. Pp. 
xxx+504. 6s. net. 


[A precise and lucid explanation of the provisions of the National Insurance Act 
{1911), with a preface by Mr. Lloyd George. To be reviewed.] 
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Gonner (E. C. K.). Common Land and Inclosure. London: 
Macmillan. 1912. Pp. xxx+461. 12s. net. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Hammonp (J. L. and B.). The Village Labourer, 1760-1832: A 
Study in the Government of England before the Reform Bill. 
London: Longmans, Green. 1911. Pp. x+418. 9s. net. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Jevons (W. Stantey). The Theory of Political Economy. Fourth 
edition, edited by H. Stanley Jevons. London: Macmillan. 1911. 
Pp. lxiv+ 339. 10s. net. 

[Reviewed above. ] 

Kitson (ArTHuR). Strikes and Bank Failures: an open letter to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. London: J. M. Dent. 1911. 
Pp. 76. 6d. 

{Issued by the Banking and Currency Reform League (10, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand) in support of the opinion that the Bank Act should be repealed and all 
individuals left free to issue inconvertible paper money. ‘‘ The League maintains 
that freedom of banking would reduce the interest on loans to a sixth or an eighth 
of the present average rate... and that it would enable such a growth of enter- 
prise that wages must soon rise to their economic limit (since the capable 
unemployed would be automatically absorbed) and the price of commodities fall to 
the lowest possible.” . ~ 

Layton (W. T.). An Introduction to the Study of Prices: with 
special reference to the history of the nineteenth century. London: 
Maemillan. 1912. Pp. xi+155. 2s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

RicHarDSoN (THomas, M.P.), and WauBank (J. A.). Profits and 
Wages in the British Coal Trade, 1898-1910. Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
W.H. Robinson. 1911. Pp. 96. 6d. 

[The authors analyse the average profits in the British Coal Trade over a period 
of thirteen years with a view to showing that the industry as a whole is in such 
a position that a minimum wage would involve no undue burden, They claim 
that the Companies, for which the data were available and with which they 
deal, represent about one-third of the trade. After necessary allowances have 
been carefully made the authors estimate an average return to the shareholders 
of 9°6 per cent. per annum on the ordinary capital. The pamphlet is written from 
@ somewhat partisan standpoint, and its figures have been criticised by Sir A. B. 
Markham and others; but it affords a not uninteresting contribution to the 
problem of the Statistical Measurement of Profit. ] 

SarnssBury (ErHet Bruce). A Calendar of the Court Minutes, 
&c., of the East India Company, 1644-1649. With an introduction 
and notes by William Foster. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1912. 
Pp. xxviii+424. 12s. 6d. net. 

[The third volume published. To be reviewed. ] 

Sarma (S. K.). Indian Monetary Problems. Madras: Law 
Printing House. 1911. Pp. xvi+191. Rs. 2. 

[The author recommends the reopening of the Indian mints to the free coinage 
of rupees.] 

ScHLoEssER (Henry H.) and Ciark (W. Smirn). The Legal 
Position of Trade Unions. London: P. S. King. 1912. Pp. 
xxiv+ 268. 103. 6d. net. 

[To be reviewed. } 

SHaw (Norman). The Soya Bean of Manchuria. Published by 
order of the Inspector-General of the Chinese Imperial Customs. 
Shanghai and London: P. 8. King. 1911. Pp. 32, with map, dia- 
gram and 6 plates. 3s. net. 

[Reviewed above. ] 
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Smart (Pror. Wiiuiam). The Distribution of Income. Second 
Edition. London: Macmillan. 1912. Pp. xix+345. 38. 6d. net. 

[Professor Smart, in this second edition, makes no change in the substance 
of the argument. ‘‘ But,” he adds, ‘‘as will be seen from the first chapter, I am 
less satisfied than I was with the issues of our system. In the enthusiasm of 
comparative youth, I thought it a fine thing to have demonstrated that the existing 
distribution was not ‘unjust.’ ... Buta distribution may justify itself on purely 
economic grounds, and may yet leave much to be desired.” 

Topp (E. ENever). The Case against Tariff Reform: a reply to 
The Case against Free Trade, by Archdeacon Cunningham. London: 
John Murray. 1911. Pp. ix+156. 2s. 6d. net. 

[Reviewed above. } 

WuiteEHousE (J. H.), Edited by. Problems of Boy Life. London: 
P. S. King. 1912. Pp. viii+342. 10s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

AupricH (Hon. Nextson W.). Suggested Plan for Monetary 
Legislation. (National Monetary Commission.) Washington. 
1911. Pp. 24. $0.05. 

[A revised and more complete account of the proposals originally submitted to 
the National Monetary Commission by its Chairman in January, 1911.] 

ANDREW (Hon. A. Pratt). The Purpose and Origin of the Pro- 
posed Banking Legislation. Boston. 1911. Pp. 50. 


(Three addresses, of a popular and explanatory character, by the Secretary to the 
United States Monetary Commission, advocating Senator Aldrich’s proposed scheme 
of monetary legislation.] 

Devine (Epwarp T.). The Spirit of Social Work. New York: 
Charities Publication Committee. 1911. Pp. xi+231. $1. 

[Nine addresses originally delivered, for the most part, to philanthropic 
congresses or associations of social workers. ] 

FRIEDENSBURG (Dr. FeErpINAND). The Practical Results of 
Working-men’s Insurance in Germany. New York: 1 Liberty Street. 
1911. Pp. 62. 

[A translation by Dr. L. H. Gray, published under the auspices of The Workmen’s 
Compensation Service and Information Bureau, of an essay by the former President 
of the Senate in the Imperial Insurance Office of Germany, which originally 
appeared under the title of Die Praxis der deutschen Arbeiterversicherung in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Politik. Dr. Friedensburg seriously criticises the German system 
of insurance against accident and illness. He maintains that ‘the Imperial 
Insurance Office is overburdened with frivolous and unfounded claims,” and that 
fraud and false evidence is rife. The pamphlet has been the subject of a favourable 
article in the Spectator, but has been greeted in the Social Democratic press of 
Germany (according to the Preface) with ‘‘ foul invectives.”] 

Groat (GEoRGE GorHaM). Attitude of American Courts in 
Labour Cases: a Study in Social Legislation. (Columbia University 
Studies.) New York: Columbia University. 1911. Pp. vii+400. 10s. 

Haines (Henry S.). Problems in Railway Regulation. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. 582. 

[Reviewed above. ] 

Hicks (FrepERIcK CHarLEs). Competitive and Monopoly Price. 
Cincinnata: University Press. 1911. Pp. 39. 

[Vol. vii. No 2, of the University of Cincinnati Studies. ‘‘A criticism of current 
theory with special reference to its bearing on the trust problem,” of no great 
novelty. ] 

Ho.uuanper (Pror. Jacop H.). Bank Loans and Stock Exchange 
Speculation. (National Monetary Commission, Senate Document 
589, 61-2.) Washington. 1911. Pp. 27. $0.05. 

[An interesting and concise account of the various channels through which bank 
loans, based upon Stock Exchange securities, are contracted in the United States.] 
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Huan-Cuana (Dr. CHen). The Economic Principles of Con- 
fucius and his School. 2 vols. (Columbia University Studies.) 
New York: Columbia University. 1911. Pp. xv+362+3894. 20s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


LowEnTHAL (EstTHER). The Ricardian Socialists. (Columbia 
University Studies.) New York: Columbia University. 1911. 
Pp. 105. 3s. . 

[Chapters on Thompson, Gray, Hodgskin, and Bray. To be reviewed. ] 


Moore (Pror. Henry Lupwe.u). Laws of Wages, an Essay in 
Statistical Economics. New York: Macmillan Co. 1911. Pp. 196. 
$1.60. 


[Reviewed above. } 


Scott (Pror. W. D.). Increasing Human Efficiency in Business. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1911. Pp. 339. 5s. 6d. 

[‘‘A contribution to the Psychology of Business.” Successive chapters on imita- 
tion, competition, loyalty, concentration, wages, pleasure, and the like as “‘a means 
of increasing human efficiency.”’] 

Stockton (Frank T.). The Closed Shop in American Trade 
Unions. (Johns Hopkins University Studies. Series xxix. No. 3). 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1911. Pp. 187. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

D’AmBrosio (Manuio ANnpREA). La Passivité Economique, 
Premier Principes d’une Théorie Sociologique de la Population 
économiquement passive. Paris: Giard. 1912. Pp. 389. 8 fr. 

[A translation from the Italian, somewhat abbreviated. An English translation 
is announced, in the Preface, as being in preparation. To be reviewed.] 

Dupont DE Nemours. De I’exportation et de l’importation des 
Grains, 1764. L.-P. ABEILLE. Premiers Opuscules sur le Commerce 
des Grains, 1763-1764. Paris: Geuthner. 1911. Pp. xlv+128. 

[The latest addition to the Collection des Economistes et des Réformateurs Sociaua 
de la France, edited with an introduction and notes by Professor Edgard Depitre. ] 

FisHer (IrvinG). De la Nature du Capital et du Revenu. 
Traduit de l’anglais par Savinien Bouyssy. Paris: Giard. 1911. 
Pp. 475. 12 fr. 
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